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THE GREAT DUKE OF ARGYLL’S MILITARY 
CAREER, 1694-1742. 





By CHARLES DALTON, Esq. (Editor of “ English Army Lists and 
Commission Registers, 1661-1714.”) 





‘*Two men wish to have the command of the Army, the King 


and Argyll, but by God neither of them shall have it.” 
—Sir Robert Walpole. 





“JOHN, LORD LORNE to be Colonel of the regiment of foot 
whereof Archibald, Earl of Argyll was late Colonel, and likewise to be 
Captain of a company in the same regiment. Dated at Whitehall, 
7th April, 1694.” 

So runs the commission appointing a youth of 15} years' to the 
command of the Highland regiment then serving in Flanders. The 
juvenile Colonel did not take up the command of this corps, which his 
father made over to him by permission of William III., but continued 
for a short time his studies, which we are told showed a strong military 
bent. After the Peace of Ryswick, Lord Lorne’s regiment was disbanded, 
with many others, and the officers, including the Colonel, were placed on 
half-pay.* . 

On the breaking out of the war of the Spanish Succession, Lord 
Lorne was appointed Colonel of a Scots regiment of foot, in the service 
of the States of Holland, and commanded the same at the siege of 
Keyserwaert, a town situated on the Waal, which was invested on 
16th April, 1702, by the allied army. At this successful siege, which 
lasted two months, Lorne behaved himself with much gallantry, evincing 
that recklessness of danger for which he was afterwards celebrated. On 
20th June, 1702, the Earl of Marlborough took over the command of the 
allied army ; and on 18th August the town of Venlo was invested, which 
stood a siege of four weeks before capitulating. When the fighting 
Lord Cutts led the victorious assault on Fort St. Michael (an outwork of 





! According to his biographer, Robert Campbell, he was born 10th October, 
1678.” : 
* Journals of the House of Commons, 1698.” 
VOL. XLII. 2a 
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Venlo) Lorne served as a volunteer. In September, 1703, he succeeded 
his father as 2nd Duke of Argyll and was appointed by Queen Anne to 
the colonelcy of the 4th (Scots) troop of Life Guards. State affairs 
prevented Argyll from returning to the seat of war until the spring of 
1706. In the interim he had been appointed a Brigadier-General in the 
British Army—a rank which he likewise held in the Dutch forces.’ In 
this capacity Argyll commanded the Scots Brigade on his return to 
Flanders. At Ramillies we are told that Argyll gave signal proofs of his 
valour and conduct.’ Lord Stair, writing to Lord Mar, in September, 
1706, thus refers to Argyll :—‘‘ The Duke of Marlborough seems resolved 
to do everything to gratify the Duke of Argyll, who has indeed acquired a 
great deal of honour in this campaign. He seems resolved to gratify him 
in his pretensions of being Major-General and having the first English 
regiment.” Argyll’s ‘‘ pretensions” grew apace, as we shall presently see. 

In June, 1706, Argyll commanded the five British regiments, and the 
Dutch troops, detached from the main army to besiege Ostend, and 
gained fresh laurels by the surrender of that town He likewise dis- 
tinguished himself at the siege of Menin, this same year, being one of 
the leaders of the storming party which captured the counterscarp after 
an obstinate fight. The loss on the side of the allies on this occasion 
was 1,000 killed and wounded. Argyll appears to have been among the 
latter, as a report reached London that he had been killed.* For his 
services Argyll was promoted Major-General, his commission being 
ante-dated to 1st June, 1706; and in February, 1707, he was appointed 
Colonel of the 3rd Foot (Buffs). 

At the battle of Oudenarde, in 1708, Argyll commanded 20 bat- 
talions of infantry, which were the first foot regiments to engage the 
enemy. It is recorded that Argyll’s personal bravery excited a spirit of 
emulation in the troops under his orders, which paved the way to victory. 
At the siege of Lille he was slightly wounded. The capture of Lille was 
followed by the siege and capture of Ghent, which was taken possession 
of by Argyll with his own and five other regiments, 3rd January 1709. 
In the following April, Argyll was promoted Lieutenant-General, and in 
this capacity commanded at the attacks on the citadel of Tournay, 
although suffering from a wound received during the siege of this town. 
The taking of Tournay was followed by the battle of Malplaquet, on 
which bloody field Argyll displayed extraordinary valour and coolness. 
To him fell the critical undertaking of dislodging the French from the 
wood of Sart, and it was almost entirely due to Argyll’s valour and 
leadership that the French were dislodged and routed, thereby contribut- 


ing to the ultimate success of the most hardly-contested battle of the 





'« During the War of the Succession three new-raised Scotch regiments 
were added t» the Scots Brigade, and the whole commanded by John, Duke of 
Argyll, whose commission as Brigadier was from the States-General.” —Historical 
Account of the Scots Brigade, p. 76. 

* Memoir of Argyll in ‘* British Military Biography.” 

® Luttrell’s ‘* Brief Relation of State Affairs.” Vol. VI., p. 76. 





4 Ibid. Vol. VI., p. 351. 
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whole war. An able historian, in his graphic account of this battle, 
says :—‘* The Duke of Argyll, who fought also on the right, exposed his 
person in such a manner that he had several musket shots through his 
wig and through his clothes, not from an over-heated valour which runs 
into all places of danger merely to show a contempt of it, but that he 
might animate the troops to imitate his example and to perform those 
miracles which, from their being put upon such an attack, seems to have 
been expected from them.” The soldiers who served under Argyll 
idolised him, and were ready to follow him to the cannon’s mouth. His 
popularity in the ranks and growing influence in Marlborough’s camp 
turned the head of so young a commander whose ambition was as bound- 
less as his independence. Never having served in a subordinate position 
in the Army, but having been jumped into a colonelcy at an age when 
most boys are at school, he had none of the self-discipline which all 
commanding officers ought to possess. Neither had he the patience 
with his juniors, the respect for his seniors and equals, nor the 
experience of an old commander, which are the necessary qualifications 
for a commander-in-chief. And yet there is no doubt whatever that this 
last-named post was what this ambitious young nobleman coveted, and, 
in the plenitude of his self-reliance, thought himself fitted to hold. 

For some years past there had been a more than ordinary coolness 
between Marlborough and Argyll. So far back as May, 1707, we find 
Marlborough writing to his own wife in this strain :—‘‘ The character 
you have given me of the Duke of Argyll is but too true, so that I shall 
be on my guard as much as possible.” Dean Swift tells us that when 
Marlborough wrote to Queen Anne after Malplaquet, asking that he 
might be appointed Captain-General for life, that the Queen consulted 
Argyll and two or three other lords in the matter. She asked if there 
would be any danger in her refusing to make such an appointment ; upon 
which, Argyll is said to have offered to arrest Marlborough at the head 
of his troops, and bring him prisoner to London alive or dead. If this 
be true, it is not suprising that when Marlborough arrived in London, 
the end of December, 1709, and some of his frignds in the House of 
Lords moved for the thanks of that House, the motion was opposed by 
Argyll and fell through. The feud between the two Dukes grew stronger, 
and on 25th March, 1710, Marlborough confides to his beloved Sarah :— 
‘‘T cannot have a worse opinion of anybody than the Duke of Argyll.” 
And again, two months later :—‘‘ I have so resented the behaviour of the 
Duke of Argyll, that nobody converses with him but such as are angry 
with me.” Marlborough had every reason to be displeased ; Argyll had 
openly asserted that Marlborough wished to prolong the war for his 
own individual advantage. No good reason has ever been assigned for 
Argyll’s rooted antipathy to Marlborough, excepting that of jealousy ; 
but it is only fair to a really great man to point out, what it seems 
strange has never before been suggested, the patent fact that the death 
of General Tollemache, who was mortally wounded at the attack on: 








' Narrative of the battle of Malplaquet in ‘‘ Military History of Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene.” 


292 
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Brest in 1694, was laid at Marlborough’s door by the Tollemache family 
he (Marlborough) having treacherously informed James II., the close ally 
of Louis XIV., of the projected attack. ‘Tollemache was Argyll’s mater- 
nal uncle, and it is only natural to suppose that the deceased general’s 
relatives never felt friendly to Marlborough after this sad event. Minor 
causes than this have raised worse family feuds. 

During the campaign of 1710, in Flanders, Argyll aspired to be made 
General of the Foot, but there were other generals senior to him, and of 
equal ability; nor could he expect any favour from Marlborough, in 
whose hands all military appointments were vested. The Earl of Orkney 
was named for this appointment, and it is said that Lord Sunderland, 
Marlborough’s son-in-law, the out-going minister, wittily remarked that 
he wished Lord Orkney was made General of the Foot, as he believed it 
would make the Duke of Argyll shoot himself through the head! In 
September, 1710, Queen Anne summoned Argyll to England, and he left 
Flanders the same month.’ The Whig Ministry having fallen, the 
Tories showed their appreciation of Argyll’s open hostility to Marlborough 
by recommending him to the Queen for the Garter, and, in December, 
1710, Argyll was installed a Knight of this Order. In February following, 
Argyll was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the British Forces in Spain 
and Ambassador Extraordinary to Charles III. Parliament voted a 
supply of £1,500,000 for the Spanish Service, and Argyll received £1,500 
for his equipage; his pay as Ambassador being settled at £50 per 
week. Queen Anne also settled a pension on him (grant dated January 
22nd, 1711) out of the revenue of the Post Office ‘‘for the term of 99 
years, if Her Majesty so long live.” In addition to the above, Argyll was 
to receive pay in Spain as Commander-in-Chief. He was allowed to sell 
the colonelcy of his regiment (Buffs), which was to remain in Flanders, 
and he disposed of it to Colonel John Selwyn for £7,000. Argyll left 
England for Barcelona the last week in March, 1711, and stayed a day or 
two at the Hague, where he had sufficient time to call on the British 
Ambassador, and the Grand Pensionary, but was too hurried to pay his 
respects to Marlborough, who was there preparing for his last campaign. 

Argyll had long sighed for a “‘ separate” command, where he might 
be his own master. He had now got it. Let his own letters,’ which are 
now for the first time printed, bear witness to how he appreciated the 
responsible situation in which he was now placed. Argyll was to 
discover, at an early age, that there is such a thing as the curse of a 
granted prayer. 

Argyll to Queen Anne. 

‘Genoa, May 14th (n.s.), 1711. Miserable state of the Spanish 
Army. Encloses General Pepper’s report on same. Requests to 
be allowed to return to England and someone else appointed in 


,’ 


his (Argyll’s) place.’ 


1 It was about time, as Argy!l had been confined to his tent by Marlborough 
for striking Mr. Cardonnel.—Letter from Lord Barnard to a friend, dated ‘* Raby, 
August 22nd, 1710.” 


> Extracted from State Papers, Spain, Public Record Office. 
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The large sums of money voted by the British Parliament for the 
Spanish Service were never sent. 


Argyll to Lord Raby, 

“Genoa, May 16th. How Mons. Staremberg and I shall be 
able to persuade the troops to serve without pay I know not. 
Since the battle of Saragossa there’ has been but about £40,000 
sent to Spain, and I have now neither money nor credit to subsist 
these poor starving people who have so well deserved better 
treatment.” 

The Tory Government being anxious to patch up a peace with 
France, delayed sending money and troops to Spain. Argyll was obliged 
to raise £10,000 on his plate, and personal credit, to meet current 
expenses, 

Argyll to Lord Dartmouth. 

“Barcelona, June 3rd. States the difficulties of his situation 
and reports that if he finds any fault with the heads of departments 
they reply that ¢hey serve better than they are paid.” 

Argyll to Lord Raby. 

“Barcelona, June 6th. The number of troops we have here 
amount to 32 battalions and 33 squadrons, most of which are 
very much weaker than they appear to be by their returns and 
very ill-armed. Our towns are in a worse condigion than can be 
expressed, the fortifications being bad and quite out of repair; 
there is also a great deficiency in spare arms, powder, and ordnance 
stores. As to money, in last six months only £71,000 has been 
sent here from England, which sum does not clear this establish- 
ment for one month. Judge then in what a condition we must 
be! The privates have hitherto been subsisted by what money 
could be borrowed up and down this town and in the villages 
where they are quartered. The officers have been reduced to the 
extremest misery, having scarcely clothes to their backs, and 
neither tents nor horses, all their equipages being lost at the 
battle of Villa Viciosa.” 

Argyll’s repeated requests to the home authorities for “money” 
were answered by the ‘‘ We will see what we can do” style of official 
letters, which nearly drove him wild. 

Argyll to Lord Dartmouth. 

** Barcelona, July —. I am sure your Lordship cannot believe 
that an army which has been nine months, in a manner, without 
pay, can, after all, be fed with hopes. Promises, my Lord, is’ a 
diet that these people have been made to subsist upon too long, 
and which they are now weary of. The condition of everybody is 
to be pitied, but, I think, my own most of all. For everybody has 
recourse to me, everybody makes their complaints to me, and 
everybody is uneasy that I don’t relieve them, so that while I am 
here I am to be torn to pieces from morning till night for what I 
can’t remedy.” 
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In a letter to Lord Raby, dated June 6th, 1711, Argyll says, in 
reference to his application to return to England :— 

“‘T am so much in earnest that the Captain-Generalship of 
Her Majesty’s Army would not prevail with me to continue in this 
post.” 

One fertile cause of Argyll’s discontent was the opposition he met 
with in military matters from the Imperial commander, Marshal Count 
Staremberg, whose command was a larger one than Argyll’s, which was 
a source of constant friction. ‘‘I believe there is not a man here,” 
writes Argyll to Dartmouth, in July, 1711, ‘“‘ who serves Her Majesty in 
Fleet or Army who does not think that the Spaniards have an aversion to 
all Germans in general.” 

In August, 1711, the allied forces in Spain took the field. Argyll 
commanded the Army, for a short time, in the absence of Count 
Staremberg, and defeated a body of French cavalry at Prato del Rey, in 
September, killing about 80 men and taking several prisoners. The Duke 
of Vendéme had boasted that he would dislodge the allies out of all 
their posts in Catalonia before Christmas; but he could not draw them 
from their position at Prato del Rey, and he had to raise the siege of 
Cardona, which was relieved by Staremberg in October. Before this 
took place, Argyll had to leave the Army, being taken dangerously ill. 


Argyll to Lord Dartmouth. 

** Barcelona, November 20th. I had, my Lord, the misfortune, 
the 12th of last month, to be seized with a very dangerous fever ; 
I continued notwithstanding four or five days in the camp, though 
I was obliged to lie in a tent, but proving worse and worse it was 
judged proper to remove me to Ygualada, where for two or three 
days I was a little better, but then grew infinitely worse, upon 
which they removed me to this town. For several days I have 
been free from any fever, but am so very weak as not to be able 
to apply myself to anything. My physicians are of opinion that 
nothing could contribute so much to the entire re-establishment 
of my health as being for some time in my native air.” 

Whilst awaiting the Queen’s tardy consent to his returning home, 
Argyll set himself to redress several abuses in his little army. One of 
these was stopping the granting of commissions to children, which 
abuse he inveighed against as ‘‘the ruin of the Service.”' Another 
irregularity was the flying Spanish colours in Minorca, which 
island had been taken by the British in 1708. Aliso the fact of the 
lieutenant governor (Colonel Petit) and garrison at Port Mahon having 
accepted commissions from Charles III. and taken the oaths to this 
titular monarch whilst owing allegiance to Queen Anne.? These 
manifest irregularities were brought to Lord Dartmouth’s notice, and 





1 Letter from Colonel Wm. Stanhope (afterwards Earl of Harrington) to his 
brother Charles Stanhope, Secretary of the Treasury, dated December 31st, 1711. 


* Letters from Argyll to Dartmouth. State Papers, Spain. 
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resulted in Argyll being appointed Governor of Minorca and the town 
and garrison of Port Mahon, etc., 7th June, 1712. 

In March, 1712, Argyll was back in London, and in recognition of 
his services Queen Anne appointed him Commander-in-Chief in Scotland 
and Constable of Edinburgh Castle. These appointments he was 
allowed to hold by deputy, being ordered, to take up his command in 
Spain, and was likewise given the Governorship of Minorca. On August 
11th this same year, a cessation of hostilities for four months between 
the British and French forces was proclaimed. Argyll’s orders to pro- 
ceed to Catalonia were cancelled, but he was despatched early in 
September to Port Mahon. On his arrival at Minorca, Argyll 
immediately ordered the Spanish colours to be taken down and the 
British flag hoisted on the several forts in the island. British troops 
were brought from Spain, and all Spaniards holding office in Minorca 
were obliged to take the oath of fidelity to Queen Anne or else leave the 
island.'' The fortifications were repaired, new defences set in hand, and 
British rule established on a firm footing. Argyll 'now returned to 
England, vié France, leaving the island in charge of Colonel Kane, the 
lieutenant-governor. The Duke’s reception at the French Court was very 
flattering, and is recorded by the Duke of Newcastle in a letter to the 
Earl of Middleton from St. Germains, dated January 4th, n.s., 1713 :— 
“TI was yesterday at Versailles where I saw the Duke of Argyll 
he had two marshals of France and a captain of the Guards attending 
him . . . acrowd of other courtiers following him as if they would 
carry him on their shoulders.” 

Soon after his return to England, Argyll fell foul of the Harley 
Ministry, whom he thoroughly despised. He was, accordingly, deprived 
of his military commands, which were bestowed elsewhere.” 

George I. owed his undisputed accession to the British Crown in a 
large measure to Argyll and the Lords of the Regency. The King 
appointed Argyll to the command in Scotland, and gave him the 
colonelcy of the Blues. He was also restored, in October, 1714, to the 
Governorship of Minorca. . 

On the breaking out of the rebellion in Scotland, September, 1715, 
Argyll proceeded there with all the despatch possible, and assumed the 
command of the Royal troops, who only numbered 1,000 foot and 300 
cavalry. The situation was extremely critical. There was no enthusiasm 
for the Hanoverian cause north of the Tyne, and whereas large numbers 
flocked to the standard raised by the Earl of Mar, who had proclaimed 
James VIII., the Royalist force depended almost entirely on succours 
from England and Ireland, which Argyll had in the first instance asked 
for in vain.* 





! Argyll’s ‘‘ Declaration to the inhabitants of Minorca, December 5th, 1712.” 
State Papers, Spain. 

* Lord Dundonald was appointed Colonel of the Scots Troop of Life Guards, 
and Lord Peterborough was made Governor of Minorca. 

* Argyll to Wm. Stuart, M.P. Letter written shortly before the battle of 
Sherilf-muir, Add. MS. 4107, British Museum. 
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The rebels held Perth, a position of great strength. Had Argyll, 
with the mere handful of troops under his command, attempted to attack 
Mar in this stronghold a defeat as disastrous as befell Mackay in the Pass 
of Killiecrankie might have overtaken the Royal troops. Argyll well 
knew that Highland irregulars were more easily led to battle than 
induced to bear the fatigues of a campaign. He, therefore, concentrated 
on Stirling and adopted Fabian tactics. On September 26th, the 
regiments of Carpenter and Kerr (3rd and 7th Hussars) arrived from 
England, but being below their strength only added a total of 300 to the 
Royal army. In the following month, Brigadier McIntosh and a party 
of 2,000 rebels were detached from Mar’s army to cross the Frith of 
Forth and attack Argyll in the rear. This expedition was fraught with 
great danger, as three English men-of-war guarded the Frith ; but for all 
that about 1,600 men, under the adventurous McIntosh, crossed the 
Channel in boats, and effected their landing at North Berwick. News 
reaching McIntosh, on his arrival at Haddington, of the panic that their 
landing had caused in Edinburgh, the brigadier determined to make a 
dash for such a rich prize as the capital. But the Provost had sent an 
express to Argyll, who marched to the relief of the city with 300 dragoons 
and 200 infantry mounted on country horses. ‘‘I arrived at the town in 
the nick (of time),” wrote Argyll to Wm. Stuart, M.P., ‘‘ for the rebels 
were within two miles of it, and the people were in so extreme con- 
sternation that it certainly would not have been defended.” McIntosh 
and his party now turned aside from Edinburgh, and marching to Leith 
took possession of this citadel. He took eight pieces of cannon from 
vessels in the harbour to mount upon the ramparts, and helped himself 
to large stores of provisions which he removed from the Custom House. 
The citadel gates were strengthened by barricades, as if in expectation 
of a siege. Next morning, Argyll appeared before the citadel at the 
head of 1,200 men, and summoned the rebels to surrender. A scornful 
reply was given from the ramparts, and a siege seemed inevitable. 

Argyll had no artillery nearer than Edinburgh, and consequently had 
to return thither for the same. Before retracing his steps he dismounted 
and deliberately walked round the citadel, surveying it both on the land 
and sea side. That night McIntosh evacuated Leith citadel and marched 
with his men to Seton House, near Musselburgh, which was strongly 
fortified. From thence he shortly marched southwards to join the 
Northumbrian rebels at Kelso. Mar had meanwhile received intelligence 
of Argyll’s being in Edinburgh, and determined to march upon Stirling, 
which was ill-defended. He left Perth at the head of 8,000 men, on 
October 16th, and had got within six miles of the Royalist camp when 
news reached him that Argyll, apprised of Mar’s advance, had hastily 
fallen back on Stirling with all his troops. Had Mar been a soldier at 
heart, he would, despite his lack of generalship, have attacked Argyll 
without further delay, and not retreated to Perth, which was the timid 
course he pursued. It was not till four weeks later that Mar, at the head 
of 10,000 men, again advanced on Stirling and met Argyll, whose force 
now numbered 4,000 men, on the field of Sheriff-muir. This one-sided 
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victory, as it has been termed owing to Argyll’s right wing defeating 
Mar’s left wing, and Mar’s right wing defeating Argyll’s left wing, 
showed no skill or strategy on either side, but was a very sanguinary 
contest, and effectually stemmed the rebellion,in Scotland until large 
succours reached Argyll’s camp. The humorous Jacobite song’ on 
Sheriff-muir gives perhaps as true an account of this strange battle as is 
to be found in any contemporary work :— 
I. 
‘“‘There’s some say that we wan, 

Some say that they wan, 

And some say that nane wan at a’, man: 

But one thing I’m sure, 

That at Sherramuir, 

A battle there was, that I saw, man. 

And we ran, and they ran, 

And they ran, and we ran, 

And we ran, and they ran awa’, man. 


II. 
Argyll and Belhaven, 
Not frighted like Leven, 
Which Rothes and Haddington saw, man ; 
For they all, with Wightman, 
Advanc’d on the right, man, 
While others took flight, being raw, man. 
And we ran, and they ran, 
And they ran, and we ran, 
And we ran, and they ran awa’, man.” 

On December 22nd, 1715, the Chevalier, known in history as the 
old Pretender, landed at Peterhead, and on January 8th arrived at Scone 
Palace. Argyll was now obliged to prepare for a march northwards. 
His little army had been increased by 6,000 Dutch troops under Lieut.- 
General Vanderbeck; and Lieut.-General William Cadogan had been 
sent to Stirling, it not being deemed advisable for the Dutch general to 
be second in command. A train of artillery under Colonel Albert 
Borgard was on its way from London to Leith, by sea, but owing to its 
tardy arrival a detachment of troops, under Cadogan was sent to Berwick 
to hurry up such artillery as could there be procured. On the arrival of 
the ordnance from Berwick the forward movement began. Argyll had 
previously given orders for clearing away the snow on the roads by the 
country people. The rebels at Perth feeling their inability to defend the 
“fair city” quitted it on January 30th, and retreated to Dundee. 
Twelve hours after the evacuation of Perth the vanguard of the Royal 
army, with Argyll at their head, marched in. After a day’s rest Argyll 
followed in pursuit of the rebels. On February 4th the Chevalier, 
deeming his cause hopeless, secretly embarked at Montrose on board a 
small French vessel with the Earl of Mar, and quitted Scotland for ever. 





1 Hoge’s “ Jacobite Songs.” 
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The rebellion was now practically over, and Argyll returned by the King’s 
permission to London the end of February.’ 

Argyll’s active military career had now practically come to an end. 
His exertions on behalf of the Scottish prisoners were displeasing to the 
King and his advisers. Early in 1717, Argyll was deprived of all posts 
he held in the Army and at Court. He had foreseen this for some time, 
and in October, 1715, had thus expressed himself in a letter to a Scotch 
M.P. :—*‘ But for my places I have not the least concern in nature.” In 
1718, Argyll was restored to Royal favour and created Duke of Greenwich ; 
Master-General of the Ordnance (1725); Colonel of the 2nd Dragoon 
Guards (1726); Colonel of the Horse Guards (1733); Field-Marshal 
(1736). In May, 1740, Argyll, who had aspired to the chief command 
of the Army, was once more deprived of all his posts on account of his 
opposition to the Walpole Ministry, but on the fall of Walpole was 
restored for the second time to the colonelcy of the Blues and appointed 
Commander-in-Chief in South Britain (February 24th, 1742). A fortnight 
later, viz., on March 10th, 1742, Argyll voluntarily resigned all his 
appointments and retired into private life. 

On October 4th, 1743, the Duke of Argyll’s chequered career 
terminated. He died of a paralytic disorder, and received honourable 
burial in Westminster Abbey, where there is a monument to his memory, 
bearing this inscription from the pen of Sir Thos. Fermor, Bart. :— 

‘““In Memory OF AN Honest MAN, A CONSTANT FRIEND, 

Joun, THE GREAT DUKE OF ARGYLL AND GREENWICH, 
A GENERAL AND ORATOR EXCEEDED BY 
NONE IN THE AGE HE LIVED.” 





! Argyll was not superseded by General Cadogan, as Earl Stanhope and one 
or two other writers have erroneously stated. So far back as December, 1715, 
Argyll had requested leave from the King to return to London on private affairs, 
and Lord Townshend sent Argyll the King’s permission early in January, 1716. 
See Report on the Townshend MSS, published by the Hist. MSS. Commission, 
lith Rept. Appx. Pt. IL. 
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_ A National Danger—A physical struggle for the national existence 
of Great Britain is conceivable. Should such a war occur, it would 
probably be fought out on the seas. Our possible foes in that dire 
maritime encounter would be principally Europeans. The music dis- 
coursed in recent years by the Concert of Europe does not forbid such 
a supposition. It is not a century since Great Britain met all Europe 
in arms; history may repeat itself, and with a difference. Gigantic 
preparations for war engage the primary attention of the most powerful, 
cultured, and Christian nations. The weapons forged and the forces 
organised are meant for use. When there is a will to fight, occasion will 
not be long delayed. Let us suppose the European Concert dominated 
by a capable young monarch who knows his own mind, and has a mind 
worth knowing, and that continental Europe unitedly girds itself once 
more against the British Isles ; this island empire could not accept the 
challenge with a light heart, even on the seas. 

In that evil day Britain would need all her seafaring sons, whether 
seamen or the younger of the 71,314 regular fishermen, and all her 
weapons. Most of the 7,618 British merchant-vessels, propelled by 
steam and capable of keeping the seas, might join in the hostile 
encounter. With bows fortified and water-tight’ bulkheads, and armed 
with quick-firing guns and torpedoes, nearly all might share in the 
defence of these islands and of our seaborne commerce. This is par- 
tially recognised by conditionally subsidising some few merchant-liners, 
but not yet so as to the ordinary ocean tramps, coasters, and tugs. Our 
enemies would be blind and unenterprising indeed if, with such a rich 
prize in anticipation, they did not find a hostile use for their own 
merchant fleets, seeing the special vulnerability of our Empire and its 
commerce. In such a vital struggle for national existence war navies 
would be but the point to the lance. 

To whom would be entrusted the last effort for national existence ? 
To the cosmopolitan crews whose moral habits drive respectable Britons 
from their forecastles? To the 28,000 Chinamen and other Asiatics who 
man our fine steam-liners trading with the Far East ? To the Polynesians, 
Africans, and South American races now serving under the British flag ° 
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To the Greeks, Levanters, and other Mediterranean sailors who help to 
work many of our merchant-ships? Whether these various races are 
entitled or not to call themselves British subjects?! Or should we 
entrust the defence of our commerce to the very nationalities of the 
North with whose countries we may be at deadly war, and who are now 
amongst the best sailors trained up in the long-voyage section of our 
mercantile marine? Scarcely not! 

The sailors, to overcome the prime seamen of France, Germany, 
and the North, must be at least their equals in skill, intelligence, and 
character. They must not only be Britons, but, if possible, sailors 
accustomed to ships, the best of their kind that training, experience, 
and mora! suasion can produce. 

What British men-of-war’s-men are amongst the military Navies of 
the world, that the enlarged fighting crews of our merchant steam fleets, 
struggling for Britain’s existence, must also be to our possible foes. 
Physically, professionally, morally, and spiritually the crews to fight our 
merchant fleets against European foes must be at least the equals of their 
opponents. But surely, above all, in such a life and death struggle for 
the nation’s existence, they must be personally animated by ardent 
patriotism. 

Besides manning this enormous fleet of 7,618 merchant-steamers 
registered in the United Kingdom, with enlarged fighting crews of 
efficient British sailors, for offensive warfare, it has been estimated that 
the Royal Navy requires as a peace force 110,000 British-born officers, 
men, and boys trained in the fleets, with at least 70,000 trained Reserves 
in readiness both to man additional ships of the Queen and to supply 
the waste of war. ‘‘It is to our Navy,” says the Naval Discipline Act of 
Parliament, ‘under the good providence of God, that our wealth, 
prosperity, and peace depend.” Five years after Trafalgar gave us the 
command of the seas, though united Europe could not send a combined 
fleet outside of their harbours, 146,000 men were borne in the Royal 
Navy. 

When, in the first year of this century, 132,000 men were serving 
under the British war pennant, the population of Great Britain was but 
15,000,000, as against 39,000,000 now, so that many more British-born 
sailors ought to be now forthcoming. The exports and imports were 
then valued at £112,000,000 sterling, instead of the present £1,132,000,000 
of the British Empire now demanding protection. The value of our 
merchant shipping alone is estimated at £126,000,000. The tonnage of 
the mercantile marine conducting our seaborne commerce was then but 





! The Babel of tongues afloat in the harbours of the United Kingdom is 
exemplified by the chaplains of The Missions to Seamen se//ing Bibles to seamen, 
on board ships, printed in thirty-three languages, viz. :—Arabic, Bengali, Belgian, 
Chinese, Croatian, Danish, Dutch, English, Esthonian, Finnish, French, Gaelic, 
German, Greek, Hebrew, Hindustani, Hungarian, Icelandic, Irish, Italian, Japa- 
nese, Latin, Lettish, Norwegian, Polish, Portuguese, Russian, Sclavonic, Spanish, 
Swedish, Turkish, Urdu, Welsh. No doubt there are seamen in our home ports 
speaking other languages, who do not purchase Bibles from The Missions to 
Seamen in their native tongues. 
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2,812,000 to the 10,325,000 tons to be defended and to defend itself, 
in its measure, to-day. 

Comparing the fleets opposed to us in 1810, when 146,000 men were 
borne in the King’s ships, with the Continental war fleets of to-day, it is 
clear that to defend our scattered Empire, to protect our immense 
commerce, and to maintain the command of the seas handed down to us 
by Nelson at Trafalgar, we must recall that last message, when :—- 

** Along the line the signal ran, 
England expects that every man 
This day will do his duty.” 

Nationality of our Merchant Crews.—Board of Trade figures are apt 
to be rather complex, and to demand very careful reading. In few 
matters have their accuracy been more disputed than in the question of 
the mixture of nationalities crowded into the narrow forecastles of long- 
voyage British merchant-ships. Colonial seamen’ of whatever race or 
colour, naturally call themselves ‘“ British” subjects, whilst foreigners 
often try to disguise their true nationality when serving in our foreign- 
going trade. This uncertain nationality basis has caused the accuracy to 
be questioned of the very careful and elaborate tables in the ‘‘ Return of 
the Number, Ages, Ratings, and Nationalities of the Seamen Employed, 
on the 25th March, 1896, on Vessels Registered in the British Islands,” 
C.—8579. Moreover, the terms and limitations adopted by the 
Registrar-General of seamen require careful watching to get at his reali 
meaning. For example, there were 685 female “seamen” employed on 
the 25th March, 1896, which shows that the term ‘‘ seamen” is used to 
cover all sorts of people who derive wages for services on board 
merchant-ships, the word “ sailor” being reserved for the professional 
man of the sea serving aloft and for ‘‘ deck hands.” 

Thus, as to nationalities, it is popularly known that several thousands 
of Chinamen are serving afloat under the British flag; but the tabular 
statement acknowledges to only 140 Chinese borne. On the other hand, 
there are an abnormal number of so-called “‘ Lascars” shown. The term 
‘*Lascar” is not, however, used ethnologically, but to signify a form of 
‘** Agreement ” precluding the man, of whatever country, being discharged 
from his employment when within the United Kingdom. The 28,000 
so-called ‘‘ Lascars”’ belong chiefly to various Asiatic countries, including 
India, China, Malacca, Manilla, etc., and to certain Africans, Polynesians, 
etc., so that the thousands of Chinamen employed under our flag are 
disguised either as so-called ‘‘ Lascars,” or as “ British” subjects from 
Hong-Kong. Formerly, Germans registered themselves as Heligo- 
landers, as Levanters still do so as Maltese. There are only forty-five 





1 This paper refers solely to the crews of merchant-ships registered in the 
United Kingdom. There are no statistics relative to the nationalities of crews 
under the British flag in colonial or inter-colonial ships. But these are largely 
manned by Asiatics, Polynesians, and Africans, except, perhaps, the Canadian 
vessels, the crews of which are more cosmopolitan. The amount of pure Anglo- 
Saxon blood in these ships, available for the defence of the United Kingdom, is 
small, 
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seamen registered as Africans and ten as Polynesians, the rest being 
probably disguised as “ British,” or as Colonials, or as Lascars. Still, 
making reasonable allowances for their uncertain nationality basis, these 
statistics are the most reliable available. These Board of Trade tables have, 
therefore, been reduced to concise forms for the purposes of this 
discussion. 

Seamen employed on 25th March, 1896, in seagoing vessels, 
registered in the British Islands, except yachts and fishing vessels :— 























_ — SS ee T 7 
SAL Ae eee y Avowed Avowed 
Classification. Total. Foreigners. pes woo 
Masters ae es ae ion 10,339 | 180 — 
Mates ... A oie ae ne 13,273 512 — 
Petty Officers sel io ae 11,137 | 2,657 1,940 
A.B.’s and Ordinaries ae cts 56,069 14,316 8,185 
Rite oa ca ee ee 10,125 
Officer-Apprentices ae ace 4,394 | 60 — 
Boys ... soe aa oe Sat 1,605 153 —_— 
Total Sailors ... 0... ws. | 96,817 17,878 10,125 
Engineers, Firemen, etc. ... ced 50,964 | 5,259 12,249 
Idlers (male and female) ... cone hy 32,589 4,309 5,537 
} —_—— _ 
Total borne... as soak 180,366 | 27,446 27,911 
Foreigners and Asiatics ... ecm 55,357 | 
British and Colonial one a 125,009 
Colonials, etc. tka wy a 9,185 
Supposed British-Born, all ranks 115,824 














1896, there were in:— 


Our Foreign Trade , ce ae ae can ... 143,846 
Our Coasting and Home Trade _... sas ve .. 36,520 
Total fash tog a ... 180,366 


/. Rather more than one-third of the foreigners in our foreign 
trade were in sailing-vessels, the rest being in steamers. 

c. Of the 27,446 foreigners, only 1,296 are in the coasting and 
home trades. 

d. Of the 27,911 Asiatics, 17,602 were in the East India trade, 
and 7,812 in the China and Japan trade, and the remainder 
scattered. The Asiatics are nearly all in steamers. 

e. Nearly one-third of the sailor class were foreigners or Asiatics. 

jf. Comparing the total numbers serving on the 25th March, 1896, 
with those serving five years previously, on 5th April, 1891, 
there was an increase of 7,593 total men employed, viz. :— 
6,589 more Asiatics, and 3,562 more foreigners; but a 


decrease of 2,558 Britons of all ranks. 
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There was, however, a nett decrease of 6,570 British A.B.’s and 
ordinary seamen in the five years, with an increase of 1,037 foreigners and 
Asiatics in those sailor grades. The disappearnce of British-born 
merchant sailors of the A.B. and ordinary classes was, therefore, at the 
rate of 1,300 per annum. There were said to be 33,487 British-born 
A.B.’s and ordinaries employed in the mercantile marine on the 25th 
March, 1896. If this rate of decrease be applied to the whole number of 
British-born A.B.’s and ordinaries employed, they would cease to exist in 
the mercantile marine of the United Kingdom a quarter of a century from 
March, 1896. 

When, however, the distribution of foreign A.B.’s into trades is 
examined, the foregoing conclusion must be modified. For the substitu- 
tion of foreigners and Asiatics for British A.B.’s and ordinaries is 
confined to our foreign-going trade. At the rate of 1,300 men per 
annum, the 20,763 supposed British A.B.’s would disappear from that 
section 7” six/een years from March, 1896; leaving 12,724 British A.B.’s 

our coasting and home trades. 


Distribution of A.B.’s and Ordinaries, on 25th March, 1896. 

















| Supposed Avowed | Avowed 
British A.B.’s| Foreigners | Asiatics 
Trade. | and A.B.’sand | .B.’s and 
Ordinaries. Ordinaries. Ordinaries. 
Coasting... s26 ay ean 10,887 398 | — 
Home... aS ee ane ee 1,837 405 te 
12,724 803 | p= 
- . ‘ | 
Foreign-going wes es = 20,763 13,594 | 8,185 
Rotalicnc 7 2s. 33,487 14,397 | 8,185 
atk 3 ee } 








It is assumed that 12 per cent. of the seamen available for employ- 
ment, men who are still actually following the sea at short intervals as a 
means of livelihood, were unemployed on the 25th March, 1896; each 
seaman being out of work and wages an average of six weeks in each 
year, so that about 30,345 men and women of the various grades were 
unemployed on that date. On this assumption the Registrar-General of 
Seamen has constructed a valuable and instructive table, which is here 
condensed. 

That the table is not absolutely correct is clear when its statistics are 
compared with the 17,134 merchant-vessels to be manned. No less than 
4,379 ships would be unprovided by the table with masters to command 
them ; and there would not be even one mate for each ship; whilst 3,859 
vessels would not have a petty officer, if the others had one apiece. 
Each ship would have an average of four A.B.’s and ordinaries as deck 
hands, and every three vessels would carry an officer-apprentice or a 
boy. The 7,618 steam vessels might each have two engineers and Six fir.-- 
men, etc. 
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Seamen required and available for merchant-ships registered in the 
British Islands in 1896, assuming that 12 per cent. of the total number, 
exclusive of Asiatics, were unemployed on 25th March, 1896 :— 





Supposed Nationality of Seamen available. 





























Classification. | Total. British Poa, Be BS 
_ Islands. olonies. | Foreigners. |Asiatics. 
Masters foe oe soe | ee 12,300 230 225 —_— 
Mates ... ‘ bas es | 16,345 15,140 571 634 — 
Petty Officers. soe | eae 7,680 372 | 3.283 1,940 
A.B.’s and Ordinaries «| 67,140 39,040 2,162 17,753 8,185 
ator Ses 
Sailors are ee» | 109,515 74,160 3,335 | 21,895 10,125 
Officer- vere: hep 5,410 | §,225 110 | 75 _ 
Boys ... - nee 1 975 | 1,715 wt 190 _ 
| a — 
Total Sailors a 116,900 | 81,100 3,515 | 22,160 10,125 
| 
Engineers, Firemen, etc. ... | 59,929| 40,225 946 | 6,509 12,249 
Idlers, male and female .. 33,882 | 22,595 1,269 | 4,481 5,537 
| | 
Po $$ 
Total available... | 210,711 | 143,920 5,730 e 33,150 | 27,911 
Foreigners and Asiatics ... 61,061 = = MS = ee 
Supposed British and 
Colonial _... «+ | 149,650 | — es ae ~ 
Colonials ines ie .. | 5,730 n= — cae nae 
Supposed British-born of | 
allranks ... sak -++ | 143,920 a = } a | - 
| 





These seamen are besides 71,314 regular fishermen, and 39,608 
occasional fishermen in the United Kingdom, the younger of whom 
might be available. 

It will be observed that this table of availables shows 5,553 more 
British-born A.B.’s available than employed. If all these sailors belong 
to the foreign-going trade, the final disappearance of British-born A.B.’s 
from that section would be deferred till twenty years from March, 1896. 

If we were dealing with a continuous service like the Queen’s, these 
figures might be taken to represent the same men in a few successive 
years. But service at sea in the mercantile marine is intermittent, being 
sought when work is slack on shore, by many thousands of men who 
generally obtain livelihoods on land, but who occasionally, and in times of 
adversity, go to sea fora voyage. How far these shore-going men who 
are occasionally seamen can be counted upon as a sea reserve, cannot be 
investigated here. But their existence vitiates precise arguments from 
figures which do not in succeeding years represent the same men. 

There are, moreover, said to be, but I know not on what authority, 
16,000 British sailors who have transferred their services to the United 
States flag. If so, many of them may be regarded as a reserve available 
when this “ tight little island” is 7” extremis, for patriotism is of the sea. 
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Nevertheless, the Royal Commissioners of 1859 could hardly report 
now as then:—‘‘ Your Majesty possesses in the merchant service 
elements of naval power such as no other Government enjoys.” We train 
upwards of 5,000 sailors for Germany, 2,000 for Russia, and 10,000 for 
the Scandinavian nations who before now have been forced or bought to 
join a coalition against us. 

Viewed from a merely commercial aspect, in times of peace, little 
can be said against this co-operation of nationalities in conducting our 
carrying trade. The Northern Europeans generally come to us 
as excellent men, though they oiten become morally contaminated 
by the demoralising influences of service under our flag. Those 
shipping companies which discard British-born sailors, evidently 
find that doing so pays well in dividends. We are here, however, 
regarding the disappearance of British-born merchant sailors merely 
as a matter of national defence. From that point of view, their dis- 
appearance at the rate of 1,300 per annum is a matter for the State, and 
not specially for the merchant, to consider. 

Why do British-born Sailors Disappear ?—A high authority on nautical 
affairs in the reigns of Elizabeth and of the early Stuarts, supplies the 
answer. Admiral Sir William Monson was then writing of “the iil- 


management of Spanish ships.” We have but to change the words 
‘**Spain,” and ‘‘ Spaniards,” into “Britain,” and “ Britons.” Monson 
wrote about 260 years ago :—‘‘ Notwithstanding the necessity they have 


of sailors, there is no nation less respectful of them than the Spaniards, 
which is the principal cause of their want of them; and till Spain alters 
this course, let them never think to be well served at sea.” 

In recent years, British sailors have grown in respectability, in moral 
character, and in Christian principle. Make it possible for such superior 
men to earn secure livelihoods in the foreign-going trade for themselves, 
their wives, and their children. This is the principal object which takes 
grown men to sea. To maintain, by their labours, a home ashore and a 
home at sea is difficult enough, without having also to maintain ruffians 
in every seaport, and to be kept out of their earnings for long periods, as 
no other body of workmen by sea or land are kept. out of them. Many 
of these respectable, well-conducted, high-principled merchant seamen 
join United States services, or quit the sea, when their places are apt to 
be taken by the “‘ ne’er-do-weels” of the land. Then the ship managers 
and ship masters affected speak ill of the only sort of Britons who, to 
avert starvation, enter their employment. 

Respectable, God-fearing, British-born sailors man the ships of the 
coasting and home trades, of some well-managed shipping companies in 
the foreign trade, yachts, and the Royal Navy. The just and considerate 
managers and captains of these well-ordered ships don’t speak ill of 
their British crews. They are proud of them. Like master, like man. 
The commander of a ship-of-war on a distant station recently wrote :— 
“*The change in the Naval Service since I joined in 1869 is, one may 
say, startling. The raw material is much the same, but the finished 
article is far superior; it is, if I may say so, a far more delicate weapon. 
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If, in those days it was a cutlass, it is now a small sword; the great 
difference lying in twenty years of education, and a gradual decline of 
general taste for drink and rowdyism. The men are so well educated 
and intelligent that they have become more refined in manners, language, 
everything. But their attitude to their officers, due to increased educa- 
tion and intelligence, is the more critical. The officer has a harder task 
in maintaining his intellectual superiority.” 

Never was the Royal Navy in a higher state of discipline and 
morality than to-day. The system of organisation, engagement, and 
payment, which produces these happy results, is vastly different from what 
it was when our gracious Queen came to the throne. The high- 
principled man-of-war’s-men of to-day would not, and, as Britons and as 
Christians, they ought not to endure the methods then in vogue. Still 
less should they tolerate the system in force when Nelson won his 
victories, and the fleet righteously mutinied at the Nore; nor the 
brutalising management, including ‘‘ the flea-ing and pickling of them,” 
which obtained when good Queen Anne reigned. The raw material was 
the same in all ages, but the products differed with the several systems of 
engagement, payment, and management. Alter the present methods and 
you will change the products. 

In the coasting and home trades, and even in some employs of the 
foreign-going trade, the management tells for respectability, morality, 
and religion. Their British-born crews, some of whom before the mast 
have passed for mates and even for masters, are often a splendid body of 
officers and men—a credit to their flag, their calling, and the heavenly 
Master whom they love and serve. 

The managers and captains of those happy merchant-ships speak in 
the highest terms of their British-born crews. The Board of Trade 
confirm that high opinion by their Parliamentary Returns of wages 
remitted home (when from abroad at excessivé official charges), and of 
seamen’s savings banks, etc.!. And as this is mainly a moral question, it 
may be added, that The Missions to Seamen report that merchant seamen 
have Jought 94,000 Bibles or Prayer Books in 17 years; whilst some 
7,300 seamen took their total abstaining pledge in the year 1896; and 
seamen contributed anonymously, in weekly offertories alone, £1,484 in 





1In the forty-one years, ending 3lst March, 1896, as many as 2,458,495 
Seamen's Money Orders were issued free in the United Kingdom, amounting to 
£13,813,108 ; of which, in the one year ending on that date, merchant seamen 
took out 71,703 such Money Orders for £385,925. Of these, in that year, 
4,032 Money Orders were issued in foreign ports, amounting to £58,924, costing 
the sailors an average of 3s. 7d. for each Order, or £736 in all. 

In 1895, merchant seamen deposited in the Seamen’s Savings Bank £80,313, 
making a total of £291,452 banked at the end of that year. 

In the eighteen years, ending 3lst March, 1896, as many as 275,581 merchant 
seamen, about to be paid off in strange ports within the United Kingdom, trans- 
mitted to their distant homes free of charge, through the Board of Trade Offices, 
£2,896,075 of their accumulated wages ; of which, in the one year ending on that 
date, 16,920 seamen transmitted £178,753 of their wages to their homes. These 
thrifty seamen cannot all be utterly bad fellows. 
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the same year towards the support of special Seamen’s Churches. No 
working men respond more appreciatively and gratefully to justice and 
kindnesses than British-born sailors. Under reasonably fair treatment, 
the sense of duty, rather than the hope of reward, has ever been the 
distinguishing note of British sailors of all ranks. 

True, there is another side to the shield, British merchaut seamen 
are not all sailors, nor are all tarred with the same brush. We are not 
all drunken, diseased, disobedient, and incompetent, as our railers allege. 
But if we are, it is the system administered by Government, shipping 
managers, and ship masters, which makes us so. It is said, that Northern 
Europeans enter our merchant service respectable and moral men, but 
that, after a few voyages, they become quite as bad as Britons. If the 
Asiatics, Africans, Levanters, and other foreigners, often with disgusting 
habits and morals, who associate with or replace Britons in the forecastles 
of our long-voyage trade, are, as is sometimes alleged, our moral 
superiors, this is a wholesale condemnation of an immoral and wicked 
system. 

If there be, as alleged, a general degradation of British character 
at sea, this lamentable failure of the system of training, payment, and 
management, pursued by British merchants, can only proceed from one 
of three causes:—1. That only degenerate and bad characters will enter 
the sea-service of British merchants, and that their immoral propensities 
are not subsequently improved under their moral and physical treatment ? 
or, 2. That the original human material received from the shore is high- 
principled, but becomes contaminated, and debased by association with 
mixed nationalities, by their immoral surroundings, and by the system of 
payment, agreement, and management? or, 3. That some of the good 
human material received in boyhood escapes moral pollution, and on 
arriving at manhood seizes favourable opportunities to transfer its labour 
and high character to positions, whether afloat or ashore, less degrading 
and more remunerative than the long-voyage employment of the 
complainants ? 

What the State might do.—Shareholders invest their moneys in 
shipping companies, not for sentimental reasons, but to obtain large 
dividends. Whatever does not directly contribute to that primary object 
is apt to be ruthlessly discarded. Carrying British sailors, or treating 
them as free-born Britons and decent Christians, is thought not to yield 
enhanced dividends. If, then, the State requires shareholders to employ 
Britons for the public advantage of the nation, the State must make 
their doing so a remunerative transaction by giving a sufficient contri- 
bution or bounty. It is for statesmen to determine the conditions to be 
attached to such bounty. 

Training sailors in the Royal Navy for the foreign-going section of 
the mercantile marine, or giving bounties for carrying boys, would 
simply be pouring water into a sieve, so long as no decent Briton can serve 
in many of its ships. A forecastle crammed with a crew of mixed 
nationalities, with no leaven of good abaft the mast, is not a sweet place 
in a long voyage. How can a seaman keep a respectable wife and 
2K2 
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family unless the fruit of his labours is secured to him, and payment is 
made at reasonable intervals? The non-payment of wages for long 
periods is the fruitful parent of most of the ills of long-voyage crews. 

Make it pecuniarily profitable for shipping companies to carry 
Britons, and their managers will quickly fiud simple remedies for the evils 
existing ia the foreign-going trade. They will take care to make their 
forecastles morally and physically habitable to respectable men, and to 
make frequent payment of wages, and thus attract decent Britons to their 
employment. 

As it is, the interests of shipping companies, captains, and crews are 
often mutually antagonistic. Hence the unbrotherly relations between 
them. Make it the pecuniary interest of each to serve the other, and to 
do right ; then sympathy, fellow-feeling, humanity, and even Christianity 
will come into the business of long-voyage ship management, and into 
the sea service of British merchants. 

‘* Make ye sure to each his own, 

That he may reap where he has sown, 
By the peace among our peoples, let men know we serve the Lord !” 

Retainers for British Merchant Satlors.—If the nation wants to arrest 
the disappearance of British-born merchant sailors the State must ‘ pay 
the piper,” and should ‘‘ name the tune.” Any State bounty determined 
on should be attached to the individual service of qualified sailors at sea. 

1. Let the Royal Naval Reserve retainer be dependent, up to a 
certain age, on service afloat. Let it be, say for example, eightpence for 
each day served in a British merchant-ship whilst in receipt of, say, at 
least, two shillings a day from the shipowner. Both the retainer and the 
wages should be paid at least once a month to the seagoing man, his 
banker, or such other person as he may appoint. 

This would practically be a subsidy of 8d. a day to the shipowner 
for each fully-qualified and trained British-born sailor or fireman carried ; 
whilst it would sweep away the foul evils arising out of withholding wages 
during long voyages, with all the attendant rascalities. 

Where a British-born sailor serves continuously under the same 
employer, without intervals of being discharged to the shore, let the 
retainer be increased by an allowarice of a penny a day, after, say, two 
years’ such continuous service under the same employer, so long as he 
continues to serve in the same employ; and twopence a day allowance 
after four years’ such continuous employment. 

This might bring about the abolition of the disintegrating system 
of discharging crews in the United Kingdom and in certain adjacent 
Continental ports, at the end of each long voyage; and thus put British- 
born sailors on an equality in this respect with Asiatic crews. Nelson 
wrote of the Royal Navy about a hundred years ago :—‘*‘ The disgust of 
the seamen to the Navy is all owing to the infernal plan of turning them 
over from ship to ship, so that the men cannot be attached to their 
officers, or their officers care twopence for them.” At the end of 
each voyage in the forcign-going trade, men change not only 
their ships and employers, but too often their calling as well, 
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Sailoring frequently merely serves to fill intervals of slack work ashore. 
Notwithstanding the dangers, hardships and privations encountered 
by merchant officers and seamen, to an extent little known to naval men, 
the disintegrating agreements for brief terms tend to weaken and even to 
destroy comradeship and shipmatelike relations. 

2. Each untrained, but otherwise qualified, British-born sailor and 
fireman should receive from the State, for each day served in a British 
merchant-ship under like conditions for the proposed Royal Naval 
Reserve man, say half the suggested retainer given to the /razned sailor. 

These figures are used only for illustration, but, as they stand, the 
retainers of 35,000 Royal Naval Reserve men, serving afloat ten months 
in the year, without continuous service allowance, would amount to 
#10 3s. 4d. for each man, and would cost the State £355,833 a year. 
The retainers of as many untrained British merchant sailors and firemen 
would cost half that amount ; making a total of £533,749 per annum in 
retainers to secure 70,000 British-born merchant sailors and firemen 
actually serving afloat; half the retained sailors and firemen being 
trained Royal Naval Reserve men. 

Should that sum suffice to make it profitable for shipping companies 
to carry British-born crews, then their managers might be trusted to find 
the raw material. If, however, the retainers named prove insufficient 
in amount to repay the shareholders their extra expenditures, or to 
attract respectable Britons, their amounts should be increased. More- 
over, those ships which carry three-fourths British-born crews, might 
also have their light dues remitted. Might not Government contracts 
for merchant-vessels to carry troops, stores, or mails, contain a condition 
that three-fourths of the crews should be British-born? It is a national 
insurance on our seaborne commerce for the command of the seas. 

Commander Caborne, R.N.R., states that France, Russia, and 
Greece require that the masters, officers, and three-fourths of their 
merchant crews should be of their own nationality. Italy and Portugal 
require that the masters and two-thirds of the crews should be of those 
countries. Spain requires that the masters, officers, and four-fifths of the 
crews should be Spaniards. About two-thirds of the crews in Scandina- 
vian vessels must be Scandinavians. If, for purposes of national defence, 
British merchants be required to carry a fixed proportion of British-born 
seamen, or receive pecuniary advantages for doing so, we should only be 
acting as the public policy of other nations demands. 

Compulsion cannot be usefully applied in these days either to share- 
holders or to free-born sailors. Make it their pecuniary interest to do 
what the safety of the State requires, and the object will be attained in 
the natural way of commercial business. But the State should not “ pay 
the piper” without “‘naming the tune.” It should obtain money’s worth 
by such alterations of the system of engagement, payment, and manage- 
ment as will make it possible for respectable Britons, with families to 
support, to serve at sea.' 





1 This paper deals with seamen only ; but it should be remembered that there 
are 71,314 regular fishermen, from which also to draw a reserve. 
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Legal Security for Life at Sea.—There is another cause of the disap- 
pearance of British-born sailors. A sailor’s life is as precious to himself 
and to his family as that of a landsman. Life at sea, away from relations, 
medical cognizance, religious influences, and publicity, does not demand 
less legal security than life passed on land with all these moral and 
natural safeguards. When a person dies in the British Isles, a medical 
certificate that death has arisen from some natural cause must precede 
burial ; and, if the medical man cannot certify this, a coroner steps in to 
enquire who killed him or her, whilst persons suspected by the coroner’s 
inquest of contributing to the death are often indicted in the Courts 
of Law. 

A legal fiction, however, obtains that the action of the Common Law 
requires the production of the dead body. Hence it arises that if a 
seaman and a cargo-pig be washed overboard together, and neither the 
body of the seaman nor the carcass of the pig be recovered, the Common 
Law can be invoked as to the loss of the pig, which is property, but not 
as to the lost seaman, who is only a human being. 

True the Board of Trade, as administrator to the wages and effects 
of deceased merchant seamen, privately makes enquiry as to the property 
of the dead man. Elaborate forms are filled up by its officials, which not 
very usefully serve to occupy official pigeon-holes. But neither relations, 
shipmates, nor the public are aware of these private enquiries which, except 
in the case of red-handed murder, rarely, if ever, result in any action at 
Common Law as to the man’s life. 

Cross-questioning the late Mr. J. J. Mayo, Registrar-General of 
Seamen, on this subject, he very good-naturedly explained in some detail 
the process of official registration of deaths. ‘ But,” I said, “‘ two-thirds 
of the mortality of merchant seamen when borne on board ship is acknow- 
ledged to arise from violence or accidental causes. What do your officials 
do in such cases?” ‘ They make inquiry.” ‘‘ Inquiry!” I exclaimed, 
not too complimentarily. ‘What! the Collector of Customs, in the 
midst of his accounts, or the Superintendent, makes enquiry into 2,000 
fatal accidents?” ‘Oh, yes.” “Suppose he suspects foul play— 
there may be negligence, or even worse, at sea as elsewhere—what 
then?” ‘ He reports to the Board of Trade.” ‘‘ What happens then ?” 
I asked. The late Registrar-General of Seamen made a long pause, and 
then with a most expressive gesture replied, ‘‘ Nothing.” 

So here is elaborated the most careful administrative machinery, 
occupying a large space in the Merchant Shipping Act, and in the official 
pigeon-holes, ending in “nothing.” A private enquiry into fatalities, in 
which there is no provision for local publicity of details or for the 
presence of relatives, no conviction of offenders, and no punishment of 
offences against human life, has nothing in it analogous to the legal protec- 
tion which the Common Law accords to life on land. These private 
enquiries may not be quite useless, but their use in preventing reckless 
wast2 of life at sea is exceedingly small and unsatisfactory. 

“The Blacke Booke of the Admiralty,” edited by the late Sir Francis 
Twiss, gives, amongst the laws and usages of the sea, the “‘ Inquisition 
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taken at Queenborough by the command of our Lord King Edward the 
Third,” in 1375, to which is added, at? a somewhat later om other 
sections, the 29th being :— 

‘Item, lett inquiry be made concerning the death of a man whoe 
hath beene killed in a ship, vessell, or boate, or apparell of any ship, 
how and whoe killed him, and whether by the ship’s apparell, by what 
apparell, and unto whome the ship did belonge.” 

The Parliamentary Return on “ Abstracts of Shipping Casualties ” 
to the 30th June, 1896, C.—8453 of 1897, is mainly concerned with 
property, as becomes a Board of Trade. That the loss of human life 
comes in rather as a side issue is shown by the heading of a cause of 
death which lumps together, as if they were much the same thing, 
“‘ Disease, murder, homicide, suicide, and unknown causes.” 
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Legal impunity means that ‘“‘dead men tell no tales,” and must 
engender recklessness and waste of life on the high seas. The best life- 
saving apparatus on board ship would be the extension to the sea of the 
legal security for life in force on land, and that notwithstanding the non- 
production of the body. 

This was the opinion of the late Mr. Thomas Gray, C.B., for many 
years Assistant Secretary to the Marine Department of the Board of Trade. 
He wrote :—‘‘ When life is lost from the careless driving of a vehicle in our 
streets, the driver is charged with manslaughter. It is not easy to under- 
stand why a man in charge of a ship that drives over another, causing the 
loss of several lives, should be treated differently to the driver of a 
vehicle.” And referring more particularly to the deaths which arise from 
shipwreck (1,256 seamen in 1895-6), the late Assistant Secretary arrived at 
‘the conclusion that our legislature have meddled and muddled enough 
in the direction of details, and that the time and the opportunity for some 
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wholesale, wholesome, and vigorous line of policy—a policy that shall 
restore and assist the action of the Common Law, rather than cripple it— 
has now arrived.” ! 

Seven deaths at sea out of every ten being sudden, accounts for the 
disappearance of some seamen of whatever nationality from British ships. 
But there are a much larger, though unrecorded, number of disappearances 
from the sea arising from the permanent disablement from violent causes 
of merchant officers and seamen in their prime. Often landed penniless, 
far from their homes, dependent on charity for reaching their relatives, 
these young men are thenceforward dependent for subsistence for the 
remainder of their days on private charity, or on the poor law. The sight 
of these yuung crippled seamen is not helpful to recruiting purposes for 
the mercantile marine. 

It is specially hard when this crippling for life might have been 
averted had any skilled treatment been available on board. It is, there- 
fore, greatly to the credit of merchant seamen that, without fee or reward, 
as an act of humanity, so many of them employ the brief and uncertain 
intervals of their voyages in undergoing the instruction in First Aid to the 
Injured, organised by The Missions to Seamen. There were 4,196 
attendances of seamen at the ambulance classes of that society in 1896 ; 
and 149 certificates of proficiency were awarded after the usual medical 
examination in that one year. 

We are not here concerned with the loss of insured property involved 
in the wreck of 12,280 merchant-vessels registered in the United Kingdom, 
in the twenty years 1876-1896. It is, however, interesting to note that 
in each of these years more vessels of the mercantile marine were lost 
than there are in the whole effective list of the Royal Navy, whether in 
commission or in reserve; and that the mercantile tonnage lost in the 
twenty years is more than twice that of the whole Royal Navy. The lives 
lost by these wrecks would have served to man about one-third of our 
war-ships now in commission. 

Merchant-Ships of the United Kingdom and Lives of Crews Lost. 
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The waste of seamen by shipw rock is is not to be counted only by the 
31,234 lives lost from this cause in the twenty years ending in 1896, so 
! “* Shipwrecks.’’-—Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
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much as by the poverty and sufferings which befall the survivors, whose 
wages cease when their vessels are wrecked, no matter how distant from 
home, and for whom there is no compensation for loss of employment, 
kit, health, or limbs. To meet such hardships, in some degree, Mr. W. 
Storey Whitfield, a Board of Trade Superintendent, made, some years ago, 
a feasible suggestion which was inserted in a consolidated bill laid before 
Parliament, but was subsequently dropped. It was that, on signing 
articles for a voyage, seamen should on payment of a small premium, be 
allowed to insure their lives for the voyage, for small sums, with the 
Board of Trade. The number of the policy was to be entered on the 
articles ; and the policy was to be void if the insured man left the ship 
before the voyage was ended. This suggestion might be resuscitated in 
the form of an Accident Insurance Policy. 

A compulsory merchant seamen’s fund for granting pensions existed 


- for over a century, but ‘‘ became insolvent, because it was disgracefully 


administered ” (Mr. W. S. Lindsay), and was ordered to be wound up in 
1851. The Royal Commissioners of 1859 recommended its re-establish- 
ment; which would confer a great benefit on seamen, if it was controlled 
and managed by the Board of Trade, in whom merchant sailors have 
great confidence. 

Some years ago the Standing Committee of Economy and Trade of 
the late Social Science Association recommended for the legal security to 
life at sea :— 

“a. That it is advisable to secure medical registration and legal 
enquiry by the coroner in the case of deaths on the high 
seas in registered British ships, with a view to diminish 
mortality in the British mercantile marine. 

6, That in cases of all deaths during the voyage, the causes and 
treatment should be enquired into by a medical officer 
appointed to attend the Shipping Office when the crew is 
being paid off, and that he forward, without delay, to the 
Registrar-General (of England) a medical certificate of the 
cause of death, the same as would have been required had 
the death occurred on land. 

c. In case of suspicious, accidental, or violent death, that the 
medical officer, or Registrar-General of England, should 
invoke the aid of the coroner of the district, as if it had 
taken place on land, and the body were lying in the district 
in which the ship is paid off, although the body shall not be 
forthcoming. 

d. In case the coroner’s jury inculpates any person in connection 
with the death, that the local police, acting under the direc- 
tion of the Attorney-General, or Solicitor to the Treasury, 
shall take charge of the prosecution. 

e. The expenses of the medical registration of deaths at sea 

might be defrayed out of the unclaimed wages of deceased 
seamen.” 
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Crimping Seamen.—The disappearance of British sailors is hardly to 
be wondered at, so long as they are robbed with impunity of their earnings, 
health, and character. Crimping is not a mere case of ‘land sharks 
and seagulls.” We sailors are not quite simpletons. There are no 
crimps at such ports as Cowes, Portsmouth, Dover, Great Yarmouth, etc., 
where there are few long-voyage merchant crews paid off. In the coast- 
ing and home trades, crews are practically continuously employed, and, 
being frequently paid, receive wages in small sums, so that they are not 
worth robbing. It is in the foreign-going trade that crews (if they are 
not Asiatics) are paid off on reaching the United Kingdom, having had 
their wages withheld from them during the whole period of their voyages. 
Most of the rascalities of which seamen and their families are the victims 
arise out of this non-payment of wages. ‘‘The love of money is a root 
of all evil.” 

In the early years of this century the Admiralty acted on the principle 
‘‘keep the men poor, and they will serve at sea.” To empty men-of- 
war’s men’s pockets was an exigency of the Service. Driven by starvation, 
men shipped on board a man-of-war. The crimp, the publican, and the 
prostitute, in promoting poverty, became allies of the naval authorities, 
patriots providing crews for His Majesty’s ships. The pay arrangements 
fitted into this abominable design. Continuous service, frequent payments, 
and just treatment have, however, banished the crimp from the Queen’s 
Service. 

But poverty is still a motive power in manning a large section of the 
mercantile marine. The crimp, the publican, and the prostitute reduce 
many merchant seamen in the foreign-going trade to starvation, and are 
thus the merchants’ recruiting agents ; without whom crews could not be 
induced to serve under some employers. The pay arrangements in the 
foreign-going trade fit into this degrading and debasing system. 

A crimp is not necessarily a “ Bill Sykes.” Thirty years ago a 
thriving crimp, near the London Docks, had his country house, and 
drove into business every morning, like any other successful City man. 
Since then, crimping sailors in the United Kingdom has become a less 
lucrative business. 

The late Rev. Robert B. Boyer, M.A., a chaplain of The Missions to 
Seamen, ministering day by day to ships anchored in the outer road- 
steads of the Bristol Channel, attacked the system from the police aspect. 
He took careful notes, on board merchant-ships, of the statements made 
by long-voyage seamen as to how, and by whom, they had been 
defrauded and robbed when ashore. He further made the personal 
acquaintance of crimps and their runners, and visited public-houses and 
sailors’ boarding-houses in that line of business. He thus endeavoured 
to check the statements made by seamen afloat, by enquiry ashore. Mr. 
Boyer received the advice and active assistance of the late Mr. H.C. 
Rothery, Commissioner of Wrecks, the late Captain Sir W. H. Walker, 
Professional Adviser to the Board of Trade, and the late Lord Chancellor 
Hatherley, and he brought the law, as amended by them, to bear upon 
this ruffianism. 
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Meanwhile, Captain Pitman, R.N., devised a plan of transmitting 
long-voyage seamen, about to be paid off in strange ports, direct to their 
distant homes, and of subsequently forwarding on after them their 
accumulated earnings, when the paying-off day came. This partially 
starved the crimps. It does not, however, apply to members of crews 
who do not reside at a distance from the, port of discharge, or whose 
homes are abroad. So long as employers retain wages accumulated 
during long voyages, to be handed in cash to their crews when discharged 
in the lowest slums of large commercial seaports, two days after dismissal 
from their ships, such gold-laden s2amen will be worth robbing, and 
robbers will not be wanting. 

To find crimping in perfection, however, we must nowadays go to the 
principal adjacent Continental ports for discharging British crews after 
long voyages, and observe not only the evils attendant on paying off 
annually 28,500 seamen abroad, but also on the engagement of 26,000 
men as fresh crews, and the substitution of 3,000 foreigners in 1896 for 
as many Britons in those eight foreign ports. 

Sea-going men in many home ports petitioned the President of the 
Board of Trade to extend the safeguards, now successfully operating when 
paying off in the United Kingdom, to these eight ports of discharge abroad, 
especially Hamburg, Antwerp, and Rotterdam. The Associated Chambers 
of Commerce, on the motion of Mr. Mark Whitwell, jun., President of 
the Bristol Chamber of Commerce, approached the Board of Trade on 
the same subject. And a Departmental Committee under the Earl of 
Dudley was appointed, which issued, in July, 1897, ‘‘ The Report and 
Evidence of the Committee on the Engagement and Discharge of British 
Seamen at Continental Ports within the Home Trade Limits.” C.—8577 
and C.—8578. This is very instructive reading as to the rascalities still in 
active operation against the discharged crews of long-voyage British 
merchant-ships. 

Incidentally, Lord Dudley’s Committee reported that—“ It is certainly 
the fact that at the” (eight adjacent Continental) ‘‘ ports with which we 
are concerned, the crews engaged for British vessels include foreigners in 
a considerably higher number than the crews discharged.” In other words, 
this changing crews in the North Sea ports abroad is one of the causes 
operating to substitute 3,000 foreigners annually for Britons in the long- 
voyage section of our mercantile marine. 

The predatory classes do not usually style their several callings by 
obnoxious names, which might betray their real means of livelihood. So 
there are no persons in existence who call themselves “ crimps.” Such 
persons are “ clothiers,” ‘‘ boarding-masters,” “licensed victuallers,” etc., 
with their respective “runners.” Abroad they frequently call themselves 
‘“‘ shipping masters,” and undertake occupations which are illegal in the 
United Kingdom, viz., to supply seamen to ships and to assist at their 
discharge. In the Continental ports, reported on by Lord Dudley’s 
Committee, it is hardly possible for a seaman to obtain employment in a 
British ship except through the agency of a crimp, or so-called “ shipping 
master.” 
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Section 186 of the Merchant Shipping Act, which throws upon ship- 
owners the duty of repatriating British seamen discharged abroad, 
appears to be in abeyance in the eight adjacent Continental ports of 
discharge.! Over 26,000 seamen were engaged at the eight British 
consulates on board our long-voyage ships in 1896, receiving probably 
over £100,000 in advance notes; and 28,500 seamen were discharged at 
these consulates, receiving £274,691 arrears of wages, or an average of 
nearly £10 each. Hence self-styled ‘‘ shipping masters” and others can 
make a liberal! livelihood by organised methods of fleecing seamen and 
their families out of a considerable part of these £380,000 wages. 

Our long-voyage crews complained, for many years, of being 
defrauded and fleeced at several of these foreign ports. Yet few of the 
annual Consular Reports gave any indication of the rascalities which Lord 
Dudley’s Committee find to be practised; much less did many of the 
Consular Reports discuss the means of counteracting this immoral warfare 
against our seamen. 

That Consuls can do much, even under difficult circumstances, by 
careful investigation and persistent tact, sympathy, and publicity, to 
protect British seamen discharged on foreign shores from rascality, and 
to help them materially onward and upward in life, has been clearly 
shown by Mr. Consul Edward Taylor, at Dunkirk. His annual reports 
have contained detailed information about seamen, their money matters, 
and their difficulties, with helpful suggestions how to prevent crimping. 
Moreover, the best Seamen’s Institute on the Continent is at Dunkirk ; 
where it owes its existence and its good work mainly to Mr. Edward Taylor, 
who is gratefully known over every ocean as a true sailors’ friend. Con- 
sequently, the Board of Trade witness before Lord Dudley’s Committee 
stated that ‘‘ Dunkirk is an exceptional port.” Many of the crimps who 
formerly flourished at Dunkirk have had to seek other pastures, starved 
out by the Consul’s watchful action ; whilst those who continue in the 
business have had to shift their tactics, and to be content with smaller 
incomes. This has been accomplished with the goodwill of the French 
authorities. 

When our home Government sees its way to adopt Mr. Consul 
Taylor’s further recommendations, crimping in Continental ports will 
become a still poorer business, to the great relief of seamen and their 
families, now robbed of accumulated earnings on foreign shores. 

Reporting on Hamburg, Antwerp, and Rotterdam, Lord Dudley’s 
Committee state that :—‘‘ At each of these ports accordingly Shipping 





1 Section 186, Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, on Leaving Seamen Abroad, 
enacts that :— 

‘‘The Master shall also, besides paying the wages to which the seaman or 
apprentice is entitled, either (a) provide him with adequate employment on board 
some other British ship bound to the port in Her Majesty’s dominions at which he 
was originally shipped, or to a port in the United Kingdom agreed to by the seaman, 
or (6) furnish the means of sending him back to some such port, or (¢c) provide him 
with a passage home, or (d) deposit with the consular officer or merchants as 
aforesaid such a sum of money as is by the officer or merchants deemed sufficient 
to defray the expenses of his maintenance and passage home.” 
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Masters have long been established, and many of them appear to carry on 
a lucrative business. The evidence laid before us leaves no doubt that, 
in the great majority of cases, seamen are unable to obtain employment 
without having recourse to them. Strong complaints have been made to 
us of the high fees charged by Shipping Masters for their services, 
especially at Antwerp and Hamburg. . . . We find that at Hamburg 
and Antwerp it has been the practice of H.M.’s Consuls-General to 
accord recognition to certain selected Shipping Masters. . . . We 
are clearly of opinion that the course followed (of privileged Shipping 
Masters) is open to grave objection, as tending to impress seamen with 
the idea that the Shipping Masters are officials, and that their fees are 
compulsory. 

‘* This is specially the case at Hamburg, where two Shipping Masters, 
acting in partnership,! who have received Consular recognition, under- 
take a large amount of the clerical work in connection with shipping 
business at the Consulate, and practically act as members of the Consulate 
staf. . . . We fear that there is good ground for believing that 
captains are often interested parties in the employment of Shipping 
Masters. . . . We think it likely that, in the case of some captains, 
such commissions are regularly accepted and looked for. . . . We 
recommend that Shipping Masters themselves should be rigorously 
excluded from the Consular offices and waiting yards.” 

The evidence on which the Report of Lord Dudley’s Committee 
is based more than justifies these conclusions. The Consul-General 
at Antwerp testifies, Q. 4,967, ‘Anybody can be a Shipping Master. 
He is not required to go to the police, or have a character; indeed, 
one may be the greatest rascal living and become a Shipping Master 
by merely paying the charge for the patent.” Q. 4,974, “ These 
men are probably earning from £400 to £500 a year, which is 
enormous for men of that class.” Yet, Q. 4,989, 4,990, ‘‘ The men’s 
discharges they make out. Often in our office.” Q. 5,020, ‘ When 
discharging goes on they assist the captains in some respects, but not us. 
They count the money for them, and make out ¢he discharges and the 
accounts of the seamen.” Q. 5,021, ‘‘ They did some years ago copy the 
Articles of Agreement.” 

The straightforward evidence of Captain Pitman, R.N., an official 
of the Board of Trade, sent across in 1896-7 to investigate these 
notorious rascalities, shows: Q. 2,354, ‘‘ The position occupied by the 
privileged Shipping Masters is productive of the worst possible results, 
and not only at Hamburg, supported as they are by the official sanction of 
the Consul-General. They have the exclusive right of entering the 
Consular office, and take a leading part in the engagement and discharge 
of seamen. They have practically the monopoly of the supply of seamen 
for British ships. Until lately, Messrs. Findlay and Durkee were the pro- 
prietors of what was called the ‘ English (? British) Sailors’ Home,’ and 
from the support they received from the Consul-General they were able 
“Tics Peclieg gad Deotes, aaling aMiba yen fos Capen Mauaa 
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to attract numbers of British seamen to their house, where they were 
swindled to a great extent.’ Messrs. Findlay and Durkee’s power has 
been paramount, and they have exercised it in an exacting and arbitrary 
manner, more especially as regards the boycotting of certain boarding 
masters, whose action in some way or other interfered with their 
interests, the cruel result of which was to prevent seamen residing at 
such houses from obtaining employment; and in some instances means 
were adopted to prevent seamen being engaged, although previously 
selected by the masters. It is stated that Messrs. Findlay and Durkee 
have printed on their cards that they are the agents of H.M.’s Consul- 
General; and for all shipping purposes they have come to be regarded 
as forming part of the Consular staff. Their business is a lucrative one, 
as we were informed they made about £4,000 a year from it, etc. 

; Findlay and Durkee have legally bound themselves to 
pay Prenzlaw 30s. for every ship which engages her crew through them, 
for ten years, provided Prenzlaw does not set up as Shipping Master in 
opposition to Findlay and Durkee. That roughly amounts to £400 
perannum . . . . I think that illustrates pretty well what the other 
ports are. There is little difference between them.” Q. 2,359, ‘‘ Dunkirk 
is an exceptional port.” 

As if to make seamen of long-voyage ships paid off abroad more 
worth robbing, an official charge is made of 2s. 6d. for every ten pounds 
wages remitted home by Seamen’s Money Order. Yet all such Money 
Orders, when issued in the United Kingdom, are granted free of charge 
to Merchant Seamen. This exorbitant official charge abroad is the more 
scandalous that, in these eight Continental ports, seamen and shipowners 
paid in Consular fees for 28,500 discharges and 26,000 engagements in 
the year 1896, as much as £5,462 to meet all official expenses connected 
with these special transactions, of which Seamen’s Money Orders are a 
part. 

The Consul-General of Antwerp replied to Q. 4,958, ‘‘ Do you know 
many cases in which men have declined to send their money home 
because of the fee ?’’—‘‘ Yes, I have known cases where they said so, and 
then as a result they very often got robbed. I know of aseaman who had 
£100 in gold in his pocket. I advised him to take a Money Order, but he 
would not pay the 3d. in the pound (7.2. £1 5s. for a Money Order), 
and I believe he was robbed.” If there had been a Cheque Bank at 
Antwerp, the £100 could have been sent home for fivepence, instead 
of £1 5s., and if wages were frequently paid there would not have been 
#100 to send home by one man. 





! The Consul-General had an office in this so-called ‘‘ British Sailors’ Home ” 
kept by these two self-styled Shipping Masters, who “‘ practically act as members 
of the Consular staff.” They brought an action for libel against a writer who, their 
counsel said, ‘‘ had used such expressions as ‘ blood money’ and ‘ crimping’ in his 
pamphlet, which in plain speech only meant ‘ swindling.’’’ The German judge 
decided—‘* That the defendant had conclusively proved that the statements were 
true infact. . . . . It was safe to say that fraud and fleecing were practised 


there."” All this was notorious for years. 
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The following tabular statement of engagements and discharges of 
seamen of British ships in certain Continental ports of discharge shows 
that 3,000 more foreigners were engaged at those Consulates in 1896 than 
were discharged ; that a sum of at least £279,108 was paid in wages to 
29,604 men discharged there from long-voyage ships, of which sum only 
£57,535 was remitted home at a cost to: seamen of £719, although 
#,5,644 had been already paid in Consular fees, half by seamen, and half 
by shipowners, towards the cost of these special services ; whilst probably 
£100,000 more wages was paid there by means of Advance Notes to 
26,827 seamen engaged. 


Engagements and Discharge of Seamen of British Ships in certain Continental 
Ports, in 1896. 


























. aod 2 
Engaged. Discharged sae 1 $8. 
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Bremerhaven ... 671} 1,036 347 | 1,053] 12,086) 1,544 209, 19 6 
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13 smaller ports... 305 | 738 332 | 1,078 4,417} 3,037 182 37 19 
14, 565 26, 827 | 11,531 | 29,604 |279,108| 57,535 | 5,644 718 18 
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Disappearance of Seamen by ‘* Desertion.” —What can be the conditions 
of life in the British long-voyage trade, when no less than 14,502 merchant 
seamen annually fly from their ships, when in some foreign or colonial 
lands, at the sacrifice of large arrears of unpaid wages, and of character, 
to become vagabonds in the eyes of the law, branded with the ill-name of 
“deserters” ? Besides the waste of seamen, there is a degradation of 
character, and a heavy loss of earnings to their dependent families. 

Crews are ordinarily engaged in the United Kingdom to take their 
ships out and home ; or for an all-round voyage, or a time limit, say, of 
two years. Except, perhaps, the officers and petty officers, few of the 
crew are allowed allotment notes to their families or bankers, and they re- 
ceive little of their wages until the ship returns to a home port. Obviously, 
when the ship does return home, the shorter period the men have served 
on board, the less wages there will be to pay. Therefore, a captain who 
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wants to work his ship economically, has no pecuniary interest. in bring- 
ing back to the British Isles the same crew that sailed with him. 

One, whose business it is to board ships on arrival in a certain English 
anchorage, for quite other purposes, casually reported on 31st October, 
1897 :—‘‘ In connection with the voyage of the barque ‘ ’ lately arrived 
from Tasmania, there has happened (chiefly in Hobart) litigation, over- 
loading, unseaworthiness, murder of one of the crew, mutiny and desertion. 
The present crew is the fourth since she left England, outward bound.” 
This economical captain was sure to get another command soon, for he 
had ‘ worked out” three crews without paying wages, and, after a round 
voyage of probably eighteen months or two years, had only to pay wages 
from Tasmania home. The three crews “worked out” ' are, of course, duly 
registered as ‘‘ deserters.” The seamen gained nothing by their labours 
but their food, and perhaps one or two months’ advance of wages if any 
such was given at all. 

Admiral Field, C.B., M.P., procured, in 1896, a Return, 299, of 
‘“‘ British Ships (Desertion of Seamen abroad)” in the year 1895; which 
throws a lurid light on the management of the long-voyage trade. The 
annual failures to join ships outward-bound from the United Kingdom 
were as many as 18,028 seamen; whilst the so-called ‘ desertions ” in 
ports abroad amounted to 14,502 seamen. 

In Admiral Field’s return, the Registrar-General of Seamen says that 
the following “figures represent what, on an average of years, may be 
regarded as the annual amount of desertions” in the foreign-going trade 
of the United Kingdom :— 

A.B.’s and Ordinaries ss re a = 8,506 








Firemen, etc. 3,926 
Cooks and Stewards 892 
Other capacities 1,178 

Total Annual Desertions ste ... 14,502 


?.e., 10°5 per cent. of the 138,500 persons employed in 1895, exclusive of 
masters and Asiatics, desert. 

Apart from the inhumanity and rascality disguised under the mis- 
applied term “desertion,” surely the annual loss of 14,502 merchant 
seamen has a national aspect. Might not the Consular annual reports 
cease to ignore these national intefests? It requires no legislation to set 
our Consuls, at say New York (2,633 desertions), San Francisco (923), 
Philadelphia (630), Rio de Janeiro (579), Baltimore (456), Portland, 
Oregon (342), Boston (264), Rosario (215), and Marseilles (119) to 
enquire into and report upon, year by year, the conditions of life in the 
British merchant service, and the local influences, which result in 14,502 

1 Section 187 Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, gives the penalty for forcing 
seamen on shore, or leaving them behind :—‘‘ The master of, or any other person 
belonging to, a British ship shall not wrongfully force on shore and leave behind, 
or otherwise wilfully or wrongfully leave behind in any place on shore or at sea, in 
or out of Her Majesty’s dominions, a seaman or apprentice to the sea service before 
the completion of the voyage for which he was enyuged, or before the return of the 
ship to the United Kingdom, and if he does so, he shall in respect of each offence 


be guilty of a misdemeanour.” 
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seamen annually running away from their ships when in distant lands ? 
Might not the Colonial Office also invite the authorities, at say Newcastle, 
N.S.W., (4386 desertions), Sydney (345), Cape Town (315), Melbourne 
(215), and Montreal (211), to do a similar imperial service ? It requires 
only the will on the part of the Government to procure annually and to 
publish the requisite information. 

The “ desertions” take place mainly amongst the long-voyage crews, 
with many months’ unpaid wages to leave behind them. These accumu- 
lated earnings do not go to the crimp or self-called ‘‘shipping master.” 
The crimp pays himself out of the Advance Note for two months’ 
prospective wages in the new ship. The law requires the unpaid wages 
and effects of deserters to be paid into the Exchequer; but not a penny 
reaches that legal destination.’ 

If we take three months’ unpaid wages as the average amount due 
to each deserter, taking one distant port with another, this would be about 
#10 left behind them by each of 14,502 annual deserters ; so that a sum of 
#145,000 a year, besides the value of their effects, is thus lost to 
merchant seamen and their families, and does not reach the Exchequer. 

Then, if we suppose 10,000 of the deserters to be put on board new 
ships by crimps who receive Advance Notes for £8 each, there is a 
further loss of £80,000, making £225,000 in all of sailors’ earnings lost 
every year to seamen and their families. 

Surely, the loss to the country in the depreciated moral sense of the 
14,502 deserting seamen, and in the physical distress to their dependent 
families is worthy of some official research into the operating causes, 
whether they orginate afloat or ashore, which result in all this misery 
and loss. 

a. Let the Board of Trade become the administrator to the 
unpaid wages and effects of deserting seamen, as in the 
case of deceased seamen. 

+. Let the property form now filled up by the captain in the case 
of a deceased seaman, have its headings suitably modified 
to meet the case of a deserter. 

c. The employer to receive from the Board of Trade out of the 
assets such amount as can be clearly proved in a Court of 
Law to have been lost by him owing to the desertion, less 
what he has gained by it. 

d. The balance of the assets to be paid by the Board of Trade 
into the Exchequer, as is now required by law. 








1 Section 232, the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, says :—‘‘ Where any wages 
or effects are under this Act forfeited for desertion from a ship, these effects may 
be converted into money, and these wages and effects, or the money arising from 
the conversion of the effects, shall be applied towards reimbursing the expenses 
caused by the desertion to the master or owner of the ship, and subject to that 
reimbursement shall be paid into the Exchequer, and carried to the Consolidated 
Fund.” No official is appointed to enquire into the ‘‘ disbursement,” or into the 
saving of expense arising from the desertion while a ship is detained in port ; and 
no money reaches the Exchequer. 
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SEAMEN who “‘ deserted” from British merchant-ships in the long-voyage trade, 


when in ports abroad, in 1895 :— 


Continental Ports, Brest to the Elbe :— 
Antwerp 
Hamburg ... 
Other Ports 


Baltic Ports 
Brest to Gibraltar 


Mediterranean :— 
Marseilles ... 
Other Ports 


Australia and New Zealand :— 
Newcastle... 
Sydney 
Melbourne... 
Other Ports 


South Africa :— 
Cape Town 
Other Ports 


West Coast of Africa 


British North America :— 
Montreal 
East Coast Ports... 


West Indies 
East Indies 


China 


United States, East Coast :— 
New York... 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore ... 
Boston 
Other Ports 


North Pacific :— 
San Francisco 
Portland, Oregon 
Other Ports 


South Pacific 
South America ( East ) :-— 
Rio de Janeiro 


Rosario 
Other Ports 


Annual desertions 








350 
236 
499 
— 1,085 
112 
79 
119 
695 
814 
436 
345 
215 
572 
1,568 
315 
66 
a 381 
59 
211 
344 
oa 555 
193 
344 
74 
2,633 
630 
456 
264 
804 
— 4,787 
923 
342 
273 
— 1,538 
468 
79 
215 
1,651 
2,445 
14,502 


The larger numbers are generally in ports usually entered after the 


longest voyages, and with much 


wages 


due 


to the crews. 


The 
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‘‘ deserters” in Continental ports from Brest to the Elbe are probably 
former deserters in United States ports who, having no money to receive, 
fail to undergo the formality of being discharged at the Continental 
Consulates. 

Where captains fail in their attempts by ‘‘ working out,” or by the 
aid of so-called ‘‘ shipping agents,” a/ras: crimps, to compel their crews 
to ‘‘ desert,” they sometimes succeed in worrying seamen into consenting 
to forfeit a portion of their accumulated wages and agree to being dis- 
charged abroad contrary to agreement. 

Commander Caborne, C.B., R.N.R., in a recent paper before the 
Shipmasters’ Society read “ with feelings of shame, some excerpts from 
ship managers’ letters and telegrams (to their captains) read in the House 
of Commons,” of which the following are specimens :—1l. ‘‘We wired 
you to say that you were only to give the crew salt beef, no fresh provisions, 

‘ and to keep them hard at work so that they may get tired of the ship and 
agree to a forfeit of £3; we cannot afford to pay them off without a 
forfeit of this kind, as runners ask £5 to . . . We hope to hear you 
have paid off most of your crew and got a forfeit, as you should not 
require many men to complete the voyages.” 2. A telegram :—‘‘ Give 
your crew salt beef only, and keep them hard at work. They will soon 
agree to a forfeit.” 

So long as shipowners retain the wages of their crews in their own 
possession during the whole period of the voyages, they lay themselves 
open to unworthy suspicions ; and dishonest shipowners will be laid open 
to temptations. 

Let the wages be paid monthly into the hands of the seaman, or his 
representative, or banker, and most of the rascalities practised upon long- 
voyage crews, which rob seamen of their earnings and drive British-born 
merchant sailors from the sea, will die of starvation. ‘‘ The love of money 
is a root of all evil.” 

Shipowners and Disappearance of British-born Sailors.—British seamen 
are the most grateful of men for even small mercies. Many shipping 
managers are already looked up to with gratitude by contented captains, 
officers, and crews, for not regarding them merely as figures on the wrong 
side of the account. Might not these considerate managers combine 
with other employers for the revision of the general management of all 
crews ? Union gives strength for good deeds. For example :— 

1. Few things cause more discontent, ill-feeling, and bitterness on 
board merchant-ships, leading on to ill words and ill deeds, than un- 
necessarily working cargoes and coals on Sundays, when in foreign ports 
or in Crown Colonies. British ships have been pioneers in introducing this 
evil practice in ports abroad; and they are still the worst offenders. 
Her Majesty’s mails are foremost in this angering Sunday labour. 
Yet, when the self-governing Australian colonies threatened to treat their 
Sunday-landed cargoes as Boston did the tea chests, Her Majesty’s Post 
Office found it possible to alter the day of the week fixed for the arrival 

and departure of mails. To this day, the exceptional laws permitting 
2s 2 
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Sunday cargo work in Portugal, are called “‘ Packet Laws” after Her 
Britannic Majesty’s mail-vessels which originated the habit. 

In Hong-Kong harbour “ permits” to work cargo on Sundays 
have to be paid for, yet 145 ships paid this small fee in 1897; of these, 
one great British mail company had 28 steamers working cargo on 
Sundays, another British company had 15 steamers, and there were 
besides, 19 other British vessels doing so; leaving 83 foreign vessels 
working cargoes on Sundays in a British colonial port. If this occurs in 
spite of a small fee levied, what is likely to happen where there is no 
restriction at all? In some foreign ports, of the ships working cargoes 
on Sundays, the British frequently predominate. 

This Sunday cargo work abroad gives some commercial advantage 
to unscrupulous rivals in trade of those more humane and honourable 
ship managers, who give their crews the weekly day of rest when in 
foreign harbours. 

2. Few things tend more to soften the hardness, harshness, and 
monotony of life in long voyages, and to engender shipmatelike feelings 
of brotherly kindness at sea, than assembling together regularly for divine 
worship. Might not shipping managers see that their captains ‘‘ cause 
the public worship of Almighty God to be orderly, solemnly, and reverently 
performed on board their ships, and the Lord’s Day observed according 
to law”; as an Act of Parliament enjoins on officers, of whatever religion, 
in command of Her Majesty’s ships ? 

3. Might not domestic wants receive more attention, forecastles be 
made more habitable, mess traps and reading books be supplied, and better 
cooks be employed to serve up sufficient and good food in palatable 
forms? In steamers, bath rooms and wash places would be much valued 
by seamen and firemen. These little comforts contribute largely to good 
humour, contentment, and diligence. 


4. Might they not secure a share of the public educational grants for 
technical instruction for captains who instruct their apprentices up to 
appointed standards, and might they not get the examinations for officers 
raised to a more adequate standard ? 

5. Might not some small allowances or privileges be accorded to 
officers and seamen who have passed the various standard examinations 
of the St. John’s Ambulance Association for First Aid to the Injured ? 


6. Might not such a union of able shipping managers take an 
active part in investigating and promoting remedies for the principal 
evils afflicting merchant seamen, such as those attendant on discharging 


and engaging crews, on “ desertions” abroad, and on “failures to join” 


at home, so as not to leave such-like technical questions exclusively to 
well-meaning outsiders ? 

For example :—There must be some way of removing the causes 
which lead to as many as 18,028 “failures to join” certain ships 
in our foreign-going trade in one year (1895), as shown in Admiral 
Field’s Return, 299 of 1896. 
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The 18,028 “failures to join in the foreign trade” are mostly in 
steamships, in which the so-called ‘‘A.B.’s” are often only “ deck- 
-hands,” and probably few of the men are brought up to the sea. Some 
“ne’er-do-weels,” who replace respectable British seamen, are unwilling 
to serve under some employers, or make it a trade to sign agreements, get 
advance notes, and fail to join time after time. Why sign on such waifs 
and strays of humanity in lieu of respectable seamen? To remove the 
causes of this evil ought not to be beyond the skill of experienced and 
able managers. 

7. Might they not devise encouragements for crews to abide 
with the same employers, if -not some modified system of practically 
continuous employment in the foreign-going trade, so as in that 
respect to assimilate such service to that of the coasting and home 
trades ? 

8. Might they not introduce into our foreign trade some system of 
frequent payments of wages, such as prevails in the coasting and home 
trades, and in the Queen’s Service, and in all other employments by sea 
and land, with so much advantage to working men and their families ? 

A leading master-mariner wrote a few weeks ago:—‘“I had the 
pleasure of meeting to-day a shipmaster of 25 years’ standing who never 
shipped a foreigner in his life, who pays his officers and men the best wages 
going, and yet pays them overtime for every hour they are employed at 
labour after six o’clock, or in their watch below, and that in a north-east 
coast vessel ; and, furthermore, he says his owner saves money by it. If 
we could only invest all owners with the same spirit, what a blessing it 
would be!” 

Where there is a will there isa way. More can be done by good- 
will, kindly sympathy, and due consideration, than by the best laws, to 
remove those ills of life at sea which drive respectable British seamen 
out of the foreign-going trade. What some considerate shipowners do 
others can attempt, if competition, shareholders, and dividends do not 
unduly prevent that which is just and merciful between Christian men. 

Our National Seamen.—No well-informed man can wisely say of any 


British sea-service that “‘ the former days were better than these.” The 
indignant remonstrance of Captain Brenton, R.N., the naval historian, 
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addressed to Sir James Graham, in 1837, tells a terrible tale of the 
domestic life in the Royal Navy for half a century before the Queen 
ascended the throne. The merchant service was also in a sad condition 
at that date. Since then, the Board of Trade has become the good angel 
of the mercantile marine. Gratefully do intelligent merchant seamen of 
all ranks recognise in the Board of Trade their surest and best friend. 
Great things have been accomplished for them in this glorious and pro- 
longed reign. There has been a general rise in the spiritual, moral, and 
physical aspirations and habits of both officers and crews, as well as in 
shipowners, despite limited liability companies without a conscience and 
without a heart. All have not risen in the same degree, but the worst 
shipowners, officers, and seamen now are not anything like so bad as the 
worst of their class sixty years ago. 

This upraising of character, conduct, and habits of merchant seamen 
demands corresponding changes in the modes of payment, engagement, 
and management. Till these reasonable changes are made, the more 
respectable British-born sailors will continue to give place to foreigners 
and Asiatics in our foreign-going trade. Britons of low moral character 
and attainments, fnable to obtain employment elsewhere, may for a time 
remain, and others, starved off the shore, may temporarily fill some of 
the vacancies. This low moral residue will not be the style of officers 
and men on whom the destinies of Great Britain should ultimately 
depend. : 

The merchant seeks his remedy in the employment of still more 
foreigners and Asiatics, but the State should have a lien on the mercantile 
marine for national defence. It is the interests of the State, and not of 
the merchant, which we are here to discuss. 

What was true in this matter of the Spaniards, when the great Tudor 
(Jueen and her immediate successors held sway in these islands, is true 
of Great Britain under a greater Queen than Elizabeth. Repeating, with 
a variation, the warning of Admiral Sir William Monson, I would 
conclude :—‘‘ Notwithstanding the necessity they have of merchant 
sailors, there is no nation less respectful of them than the British, 
which is the principal cause of their want of them; and till Great 
Britain alters this course, let them néver think to be well served at sea.” 


Admiral E. Frecp, C.B., M.P.:—I came anxious to hear what my old friend 
Captain Dawson would say uponthis great question. He hasread a very able paper, 
full of very interesting information; but the title is ‘‘The Disappearance of 
British-born Merchant Sailors: a National Danger,” and my old friend will forgive 
me for saying that much as I admire all he has said in treating more or less of the 
moral aspect of this question of the deterioration of our seamen, and more or less of 
their unfortunate treatment and their desertions, and so forth, I should have been 
glad if he had said a little about the danger to our sea-power. That, I believe, is 
what he hints at in his lecture. No naval man can be otherwise than deeply con- 
cerned at the tremendous change which has come over the mercantile marine of 
late years. It has become a by-word. The Navy can no longer look to the 
mercantile marine in time of war except for a very limited number of men 
for the Naval Reserve. We are now turning our attention to the fishermen 
on the coast of Scotland, very properly seeking to enrol them in the Naval 
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Reserve, because we can no longer look to the mercantile marine as of old times. 

And yet this country depends on its sea-power forits very life. WhenI say ‘‘sea- 

power,” I do not mean simply the supremacy of our Navy, for the whole mercantile 

marine and our tremendous commerce is all part of our sea-power—by that we 

live ; and yet I will undertake to say that beyond shipowners, naval officers, and 

a few members of the House of Commons, the country does not care a brass 

farthing about the state of the mercantile marine. I have talked on this question 

in the House of Commons, and so has my friend in the Chair, until we are sick at 

heart. I have in my hands a most valuable paper, to which my gallant friend has 

not referred, the Report of the Manning Committee, presided over by Sir Edward 

Reed. If anyone wants to read valuable matter, I would commend to them the 

study of this Blue-book. ‘‘A grave national danger,” Sir, are scarcely strong 

enough words to explain the position which this report explains. What has the 

Government of the day done? It is no good blaming Governments. Govern- 

ments are the creatures of public opinion, just as Parliament is. Parliament is 

asleep on this question. The shipowners are divided upon it, as shown by counter- 
_ reports of some influential men in this very Blue-book. That may be an excuse 
possibly for the Board of Trade not taking it up. We have pressed the 
President of the Board of Trade and the members of the, Cabinet, yet nothing 
is done, and I suppose nothing will be done till the country some day reaps 
what it has sown in its utter indifference to our sea-power, so far as the manning of 
the mercantile marine is concerned, which was our great source of supply in the 
old war. There are various recommendations made in this report for starting 
Training ships. We have already Training ships, Industrial school ships, and 
Reformatory school ships, mainly supported by the State. It took me seven 
years before I could get those ships inspected by a naval officer, aud then I could 
not get it from my own side of the House. It was a Radical Home Secretary 
who made that concession immediately, in reply to my remarks in the House, and 
I got it with great advantage to the ships, all of which are commanded by naval 
officers. We have been struggling to get these ships made more efficient for years 
past. What is the good of starting new ones if you do not properly work what you 
have got? We possess already eight Industrial school ships with six Tenders—I am 
speaking from memory—and three Reformatory school ships, all of which could do 
splendid work in turning out trained lads for the sea, if affiliated to land schools 
and filled up with volunteers from them, but at present the whole system is heart- 
rending for the naval officers who are in command. I-have been in communi- 
cation with all of them. The out-turn of all this effort is that only about 
44 per cent. of the lads go to ships, the rest go to shore occupations, and the 
eight Industrial school ships are 375 short of complenient by the last Parliamentary 
return. And now I come to another point, which makes it difficult for these ships 
to turn out lads for seafaring life. I had it from one of the captains of a ship at 
Liverpool—I will not name him. My friend in the Chair will take note of this, and 
I invite him to go and visit the ships in Liverpool. The captain had, when he 
wrote to me, dozens of boys waiting to be embarked on sea-going ships, and he 
could not get them into the Liverpool ships as they would not take them. Why? 
Because of the small premiums which are paid by tradesmen to get their sons 
taken to sea. Some of them pay £20. These boys do all the work of ships’ boys, 
and think they will become officers, Some of them may become officers possibly, 
but the majority leave on their return home, to be replaced by others who will also 
pay premiums. This captain told me that in order to get his boysto sea he hasto 
send them in Norwegian ships in order that they may learn their work. Is it not 
a public scandal, that our own ships will not take our own boys? How have 
these things come to pass? Because having gone mad with our free trade 
principles — I am a free trader — we repealed the navigation laws. It was 
felt in those days that it was not fair to burden the shipowner with those 
laws, and the result has been that whereas formerly they were compelled 
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to carry so many British seamen and apprentices they are now free to 
carry what they like. The Manning Committee have recommended a scale of 
manning for sailing-ships and a scale for steamers, but not the slightest 
noiice of their report has been taken. The increase of the number of 
foreigners in our ships may have been more or less necessary when dealing with 
steam vessels trading to India and China, as it might be necessary to have 
Lascars to work them, but in other circumstances it was not necessary. Never- 
theless, the practice has grown to such an extent that the ships have in some 
cases 80 per cent. of foreigners on board. In foreign nations at this moment—I 
find by the return that in French and Greek vessels—the masters and three-fourths 
of the crews must belong to the nation to which the ship belongs; in Italian 
and Portuguese ships, the masters and two-thirds of the crew must belong to the 
nation ; two-thirds of the crew of Scandinavian ships must be national; but in this 
country anybody may come on board a British ship without let or hindrance. If 
there is anything in the danger to which my gallant friend alludes very properly it 
lies in the present state of the law. I think it would be no hardship on the ship- 
owner if he were compelled to carry a certain proportion ef seamen and boys 
of our own nation. Until you do that, the competition is so terrific in the foreign 
trade that you can hardly blame the shipowner as long as he is free, working his 
ships as he does under the existing laws on the cheapest possible plan. The law 
has done something to improve the diet of the seaman, but it has not yet touched 
the question as to the number of hands a ship should carry. No minister yet has 
had the courage to bring the matter before the House and to face the hostility of 
that very powerful body, viz., the shipowners; especially, as I have said, when 
they are divided amongst themselves in this matter. I see no remedy but that of 
a certain amount of coercion of the shipowners. If they were all brought under 
a law which compelled them to carry say one-half or two-thirds Englishmen or 
English lads, and leaving them free for the remainder, we should then not have 
this great industry killed by the foreign seamen. The competition would be 
equal with all the shipowners, they would be all compelled to work their ships on 
the same lines, and as all other nations do it. I fail to see, when our very life as 
an Empire depends upon it, when our sea-power depends upon it, why we ought 
not to take some care of that great interest so that it should not be jeopardised 
and leftto chance. As I said, the Manning Committee made strong recommenda- 
tions about starting national training-ships for boys. We pay large sums from 
the national funds towards free education on shore—that may be quite right ; we 
will not go into that to-day ;—but if the State does this to educate its sons and its 
daughters on land, I fail to see why the State should not do something in the same 
direction to educate some of its sons who may desire to go to sea. Most boys 
are eager for it, and why should not something be done in that direction to 
educate our sons to follow the calling of the sea upon which our life depends ? 
But, of course, I am speaking to the converted. As I have said, it is the 
apathetic state of the public mind on this question which is the difficulty. We have 
built up a magnificent Navy; but how did we do it ? It was owing to the pressure 
of public opinion. Yet how dreadfully dead public opinion was for many years ! 
Lord Melbourne said when he was Prime Minister of this country—therefore I 
may repeat his remark—that Englishmen are very slow to move, but when they 
are once roused then the Devil himself won’t stop them. Well, we have roused 
the British people upon the question of our supremacy at sea as a naval Power; 
that has been dealt with more or less. The fortress is splendidly armed, and yet 
nobody thinks of the victualling. The victualling depends upon the mercantile 
marine and its efficient condition. If our mercantile marine is to be manned as it 
now is, and go on being manned as it is, it will go on to destruction. My galiant 
friend has shown in his paper that there is a diminution of the British seaman class 
in the mercantile marine to the tune of nearly 2,000 a year, and that diminution is 
increasing. If this is to go on, matters will become worse and worse. It is no good 
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starting new training-ships till you utilise those which you have already got. Ihave 
been agitating on this question in the House of Commons for seven years, but 
could make no impression, except upon a Radical Home Secretary from whom I 
obtained inspection. I have tried the present Home Secretary, an able, capable, 
earnest, and right-minded man all round, who would like to do what is right. I 
want these ships affiliated to land schools. At present these boys are appointed 
to school-ships by magistrates—excellent men, but knowing absolutely nothing of 
the fitness of a boy for sea life; whereas the officer in command will know at 
once whether he will make a sailor or food for sharks. If the ships were 
affiliated to land schools, and the captain took his volunteer boys from the land 
schools, and circulars were issued to the land schools’ committees compelling 
them to offer all facilities on pain of forfeiting the Treasury grant, we should 
very soon have the ships filled up, because they are all short of their complement, 
and the out-turn would be about 3,000 boys per annum who would be trained 
for two years. The waste of iife in the mercantile marine is also something 
appalling. There is a great deal in my friend’s paper, and there is no one 
who has taken a deeper interest in the seamen and their condition, or who 
has worked harder, or succeeded in doing more than he has been instrumental 
in effecting, not only for their moral benefit but for their material benefit. 
He dwelt on the working of Sunday cargoes. He it was who set me in 
motion, in the House of Commons, to get returns through the Foreign Office— 
the Prime Minister was then the Foreign Minister—from the various Crown 
Colonies and other parts as to working Sunday cargoes. I think owing to 
my friend that the evil has since been greatly diminished. However, I will 
not go into that outside question. The question before us to-day, according 
to the title of the lecture, is ‘‘ The Disappearance of British-born Merchant Sailors : 
a National Danger.” Anything which tends to improve their moral condition is 
admirable in itself, but it will not deal with this growing evil of the increase of 
the foreign element in our mercantile marine. There is nothing for it but coercive 
legislation. The shipowner will not yield to any pressure of public opinion in this 
matter. It is a matter of dollars and running their ships as cheaply as possible and 
with the fewest possible men. Therefore I do think that as my friend in the Chair 
represents a great shipowning constituency he might get hold of other members 
of Parliament who represent other shipowning constituencies and bring pressure 
to bear upon the present Board of Trade to introduce some Bill dealing with some 
of the principal points of this Manning Committee's report, and in that way he 
will do a permanent good. But I am quite certain he will not dare do it, because 
the shipowners of Liverpool and the shipowners in all the mercantile ports are 
too powerful for any individual member representing those ports to bring about 
any real reform. Such a measure cannot be brought forward by private members 
but only by the Government, by ministers who are fully impressed with the enormous 
importance of putting an end to this growing evil, and it can only be done by doing 
what other nations do, viz., by compelling ships to carry a certain proportion of 
British-born seamen and a certain number of boys. By the returns I could show 
you 3,800 apprentices whose parents have paid premiums in order that they may 
become officers, and the majority of them become so disgusted with the life they 
live that they leave for the shore as soon as possible. That is an undeniable fact. 
They go one voyage to China, and back again, and then they go ashore disgusted. 
Then there is another premium paid, another £10 or £20, for new lads. As long 
as tradesmen are such fools as to send their lads to sea without any training, so 
long the evil will go on. There are only about 1,100 regular boys afloat, of which 
only some 133 are in steamers. That is the return of 1891 before the Manning 
Committee. We have practically no regular boys training to become seamen 
and no encouragement to offer that necessary training which our boys used to 
have in merchant-ships when they were compelled to carry a certain proportion. 
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Commander W. F. CABORNE, C.B., R.N.R.:—I may say that I have looked 
forward with considerable interest to Captain Dawson's valuable paper, because 
from his position as Secretary to the Missions to Seamen he has had exceptional 
opportunities for gathering weighty information bearing upon some of the different 
points connected with the manning of our mercaatile marine—a most important 
national question of the day that will have to be resolutely faced before long. 
Those among us who have devoted some attention to the subject must fully 
agree that the gallant lecturer has in no way exaggerated the danger that may 
accrue to the State through a continuance of the present unsatisfactory condition 
of affairs ; and all must equally see the urgency that obtains, irrespective of 
private and party interests, for bringing well home to the minds of our fellow 
countrymen the necessity that exists for encouraging the growth and employment 
of British merchant seamen, instead of the multitudes of aliens who at the present 
time oust them from their proper places in the forecastles of vessels flying the red 
ensign. We know, approximately, from the official returns the number of aliens 
employed in our foreign-going ships and home and coasting trades ; but at a time 
when it is being urged that we should endeavour to utilise the services of our 
colonial sailors in connection with the Royal Naval Reserve, it would be highly 
interesting to get some information regarding the proposed recruiting field, the 
more that in a letter which was recently brought under my notice by the Secretary 
of the Shipmasters’ Society, the writer, a master mariner in New Zealand, stated 
that the coasting trade of that Colony was principally conducted by the agency of 
foreign sailors. Captain Dawson and I are not quite in agreement with respect to 
the employment of Lascars, although I am quite with him as regards those who 
are not subjects of the Queen. I am glad that the lecturer has taken note of the 
indiscriminate way in which the word ‘‘ seamen,” as distinguished from “sailors,” 
is used ; a good deal of confusion arising from the fact that all persons whose 
names appear on the articles of any British merchant-vessel (with the exception of 
masters, pilots, and apprentices), are legally known as seamen, no matter what 
their rating or sex may be. The fact, as certified by Lord Dudley's Committee, 
that at eight adjacent Continental ports ‘‘ the crews engaged for British vessels 
include foreigners in a considerably higher number than the crews discharged ” 
certainly sheds considerable light upon one of the reasons for the influx of 
foreigners into our merchant-ships, tending as it does to show that cheapness is 
one of the causes. A friend of mine, some time ago, upon paying off his 
ship's company at one of those Continental ports, was instructed by the owners of 
his vessel to engage foreigners for the new crew, if they could be obtained 
cheaper. It is often said that the employment of foreigners is not a question of 
money but is rather a question of relative conduct. That, in a vast number 
of cases, I deny. The fact that our best lines carry British sailors refutes that 
argument most conclusively. I thank Ahe lecturer for pointing out that many 
owners and masters ‘‘ speak in the highest terms of tieir British-born crews.” 
Those owners and masters who constantly vilify British sailors out of their own 
mouths stand condemned. Listen to the words of an experienced judge. Mr. 
Justice Goreli Barnes, speaking at a public dinner a short time ago, said :— 
**In all the classes of litigation which come before me, one is impressed by 
the fact that the higher the standard of the officers the higher the standard 
of the seamen, the better the management of the ship and the less, the 
accidents that happen to it.” With regard to the malpractices mentioned by the 
lecturer, we know that they take place, and it is our duty to devise some 
means for putting an end to them. For instance, the frequent payment of wages 
would do much to decrease the so-called desertion in foreign ports. I am glad 
that in this connection Captain Dawson has lumped the bad shipowner and the 
bad shipmaster together, for the one is the complement of the other. Lord 
Brassey, I think, made a suggestion that masters in the mercantile marine should 
be appointed as Consuls at some of the notorious foreign shipping centres, and, 
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no doubt, they would be the best men to deal with the evils complained of. One 
main cause of the scarcity of British seamen is the disinclination of the majority 
of shipowners to carry boys or apprentices. They say that they do not pay, and 
so they will not carry them. I think that statement is open to argument. Mr. 
Walter Runciman, a steamshipowner, who does carry them, and who finds that 
it does answer his purpose to do so, thus wrote to a shipping paper :—‘‘ Some 
people have quite a comic prejudice against carrying apprentices, but I have 
never come across anyone who objected that could give me more than a vague 
reason for doing so. Indeed, many of them haven’t even a vague reason. They 
simply say that they don’t approve of it, and if you ask them why, they say 
‘ Because they don’t!’ Of course that is convincing. Others say the apprentices 
don’t learn anything, and if you ask what they wish them to learn, they talk 
in a very ill-informed way of sailing-vessels, and if you retort by reminding them 
that these lads are intended for steamers, and therefore learn to do the work ofa 
steamer, they say, ‘Yes, but we don’t believe in it.’ Others say they haven't 
accommodation. The answer to that is, ‘It can be made at little cost, and with 
new vessels at no extra cost.’” I will not discuss any method of training appren- 
tices or boys; but this I may say, that no scheme of training, whether in the Royal 
Navy, or in the mercantile service, will prove a success in a consitlerable number 
of our private services unless something is done to improve the conditions of the 
employment of the men. I think matters will never greatly improve until vessels 
are required to carry a certain proportion of British subjects. It may be said that 
this is quite opposed to the principles of free trade. I would remind those who 
hold that opinion that our merchant seamen form a portion of our maritime forces, 
and that there can be no free trade in connection with our national defences. I 
could say much more upon various points raised, but time will not permit me to do 
so this afternoon.! 


Mr. F. Woop :—I wish to set at rest the question as regards the scarcity of 
British merchant seamen. To look about for several distinct causes is to lose 
sight of the real truth. I say the only reason that there is a scarcity of British 
seamen is that boys are not carried on the deck. That is the only reason; and 
if any sudden impulsive legislation should require a British crew to be carried on 
board British vessels, these vessels would have to sail under foreign flags, or our 
great and most important trade would be absolutely paralysed. The introduction 
of the foreigner and the diminution of the British sailor is not a question of price, 
not a question of money, nor of behaviour. If you want a good British crew you 
can get them, if you are prepared to pay higher wages or give some strong 
inducement ; but, speaking generally, the ships must take%he men they can get, 
and they cannot get British seamen, because there are not enough British 
seamen to man our vessels, and never can be until the ships carry boys on the 
deck. Statistics are rather misleading. We should see where the change has 
taken place. It is on the deck only. I predicted more than thirty years ago that 
scarcity would come. How many boys on training-ships go as sailors? A great 
number of them go as assistant-cooks and assistant-stewards. The stewards and 
cooks are generally British-born, because boys are taken to assist the cook and 
steward, and grow up to be cooks and stewards. As boys are not taken on the 
deck it is impossible that there can be sailors to supply the place of those who 
pass away. It is easy enough to see that if we want men it is not the men we 
must try to get, but boys. If you have no supply of boys it is no use trying to get 





1 In order to meet the objection put forward by Mr. Wood that there are not 
sufficient British seamen in existence to render a national manning scale feasible, 
I recently suggested that the Board of Trade should be empowered to name the 
percentage of British subjects to be carried in our vessels, until such time as the 
maximum determined upon could be rendered compulsory without inconvenience 
to trade.—W. F.C. 
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a supply of men by Act of Parliament, because they are not there. As for an 
increase of training-ships, that, as the gallant Admiral has pointed out, is absurd. 
There is no demand for the boys. You want to cause a demand for boys to go to 
sea—(I do not think it is necessary that they should be apprentices)—at, say ls. a 
month and their food, and next voyage 10s. a month, and so on. There is an 
objection to apprentices. Ifa ship be laid up for repairs, owners do not know 
what to do with the apprentices; poor boys are a burden to them; if they are 
well-to-do young gentlemen, whose parents pay premiums, they are glad of a 
holiday at home, because their time will be running on their indentures. A sailor 
is a skilled workman, and must begin as a boy. We should do something to 
encourage boys to be carried in British ships, and then the supply would be 
ample. I do protest against some things which the gallant lecturer has said. 
He has two different coloured spectacles. He looks through the rose-coloured 
spectacles on the mariner, and puts ona green-yellowy sort of spectacle to look 
at owners or masters. I think he has a little exaggerated the virtues of the 
British mariner, and he certainly does exaggerate his disadvantages. His food 
is very much improved; surveyors examine it. He has a better fo’castle, and 
better treatment in every way. In five years I have had but two disputes about 
food; one was with regard to sugar, which was decidedly bad, and the men 
were compensated for it; and the other was a case of weevilly biscuits, and the 
men who complained had a sovereign each. They are better fed, better housed, 
and better treated in every way, and there is a new law against ships being 
under-manned. I do protest at the lecturer quoting the censure of a gallant 
admiral of Queen Elizabeth's time with regard to Spain and twisting it round to 
apply to our own country. The gallant admiral said that notwithstanding the 
necessity for merchant-sailors there was no nation less respectfel to them than 
the Spanish. The lecturer changes that round to the British. I say there is no 
nation in the world so respectful to sailors as the British, or so considerate ; they 
are protected in every way. There are enquiries about death, and enquiries 
ahout ill-treatment, and as a rule the seaman istreated well. Ihave known cases 
of neglect, and I know a captain—it would be unfair to name the ship—whose 
certificate was suspended twelve months—a very heavy penalty—simply because 
he had neglected a sailor who had broken his leg in the service of the ship, It is 
not true to say that when these enquiries take place there is nothing done. I can 
assure you the British master has a most difficult position, because if there is the 
slightest fault on his part he has seriously to answer for it. Ido say, also, that 
this statement is not true: —‘‘ Till Great Britain alters this course, let them never 
think to be well served at sea.” Why take this remark about Spain and twist it 
round to insult our country ? Great Britain has no need to alter her course in 
that respect. At the present time the sailor is the pet and favourite of the 
legislature, and the law enforces the protection of merchant-seamen far more than 
it does the protection of any other class 6f workmen whatever. 


Mr. E. BLACKMORE (late President of the Shipmasters’ Association) :—- 
What has been said on this subject is so exhausting, that I am afraid I can 
shed no new light on the matter. There was one thing that I was very 
glad to hear, and that was Admiral Field’s substantiation of the fact that 
from our training-ships there was a great difficulty in getting boys tosea. I 
had the pleasure of stating that fact in this room about four or five weeks ago, 
and, to my great surprise, I was seriously contradicted upon the point, ‘and 
assured by a gentleman, whom I will not name—he was connected with training- 
ships—-that it was quite a fact that they could get their boys to sea whenever 
they chose to send them. As to training-ships, I do not think any addition to the 
training-ships would be of any service ; but I am going to add another word as to 
what Admiral Field said about shore schools. The shipowners will not take boys, 
because for a long period after they go on board ship they are useless to them, at 
least in a measure, and they consume more food and cost more than they are 
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really worth. I have an idea that if technical schools for sailor lads were set up 
in every one of our ports and along our coast in connection with the general 
education of the country, the board schools, and so on, and the boys who were 
willing and desired to go to sea were taken in hand and educated for a couple of 
years, it would be of immense importance to the country. I think that such an 
education might be given to them, especially if we could only add two or three 
training-brigs by which they might be taken to sea for a short time—no anchored 
training-ship, I do not approve of them—lI think they might be made so fit for 
work on board ship that the shipowners would not decline to take them. I quite 
agree with Mr. Wood that the reason we have not more British seamen is the fact 
that no boys are being trained, and I see nothing for it except to try and train 
them on shore. The thing has been tried before. I think it was Captain Burnett, 
R.N., and one or two others, who tried such shore schools, and found them answer 
quite as well as any of Her Majesty's training-ships. In that way we might be 
able to increase the British seamen. But I am afraid, until something is done in 
the way of compelling the British shipowner to do something for his country, that 
we shall remain in this state of stagnation with regard to seamen. I myself 
should be very glad indeed if the Government could see its way to remitting the 
light dues or to do something in the way of compensation to shipowners who 
would carry a proportion of British seamen in their vessels: I quite appreciate 
the difficulty which Mr. Wood has pointed out of doing that in a hurry, because 
we could not do it. We must educate the boys first and create the British 
seaman ; but I think that some scheme might be originated and carried through 
which would greatly help us in this question, and make it a national benefit, and 
add to our national defence. 


Lieutenant A. G. FRoup,R.N.R.:—I should like to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to speak of two or three matters of fact connected with this subject. I may 
say that the Royal Mail Companies have very few, if any, other than British sub- 
jects in their ships. I have gone pretty extensively into the question, and may 
say with safety that there are very few aliens on board them in any capacity ; the 
same may be said of the coasting and home trade ships.! With regard to the 
question of wages, as a matter of fact the foreigner as a rule gets exactly the same 
wages as the British sailor does ; on the other hand, it is a fact that there area 
number of shipowners who rake out the worst places at some of our ports for the 
worst specimens of bad characters, drunkards, and deserters from foreign ships 
for the sake of a few shillings per month difference in the rates of pay, and these 
apologies for seamen are collected by well-known agents under contracts to 
supply them at certain scales of wages. I say so advisedlyx I have been on board 
a ship myself abroad where there was not a single British subject, not a single 
man who could give expression to a sentence in English, and not a single British 
certificate. In respect to carrying British sailors and British boys, I think in com- 
mon with some gentlemen who have spoken before me, that it is very much a matter 
of fashion, and that boys, especially apprentices about their second year at sea, 
are as good as many of the men. I do not think it necessary that boys should go 
to sea as apprentices, they may go as “‘ boys” and be nearly as well off. I can- 
not see why they should not be engaged voyage after voyage just as men are. It 
happens that my friend Captain Blackmore and myself were listeners not long 
since to the tale of an officer, at the very top of his profession, short of being 
master, who, being the son of a captain, chose to go to sea in the forecastle as a 
‘“‘boy” rather than be apprenticed. It is hard to say so, but it is none the less 
true that the philanthropists are doing something to lessen the number of our 
British sailors. When a ship is paid off in any of the Continental ports within 





1 The great preponderance of the alien element in crews occurs in the foreign- 
going sailing-ships and tramp steamers, and more especially in that very large 
proportion of those vessels which commence their voyagesin foreign ports. —A. G. F. 
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the home trade limits, all their efforts are directed to sending the men, with their 
effects, to their homes in the United Kingdom, so that the ships have to engage 
new crews, all, or nearly all, foreigners. If anything is done in the way of 
compelling ships to carry British sailors, that compulsion should reach, at any 
rate, as far as the Continental ports within the home trade limits. 

Captain R. G. MACDONNELL (late 81st Regiment) :—I am somewhat loth to take 
part in this discussion, because my knowledge is much more associated with 
military than with naval matters; but inasmuch as the expressed opinions of 
people go to make up public opinion, I ask for a moment for permission to make 
one or two observations. The gallant lecturer—whom I hope I may congratulate, 
although I have not the honour of his acquaintance, on the able and valuable 
paper he has contributed—in the opening sentence says, ‘‘A physical struggle 
for the national existence of Great Britain is conceivable.” May I substitute for 
‘* conceivable,” that at the present date, though a state of war does not exist, 
those amongst us who think have reason to believe that that physical struggle has 
commenced, and therefore it is obligatory upon ourselves that we should be 
prepared to meet it. The gallant Admiral who spoke on the other side attributes 
the want of interest in the mercantile marine to indifference ; I should say it is 
from sheer actual ignorance. The people of this country are quite ignorant— 
except those who ate engaged in the trade—of how their sailors are obtained. 
The title of the paper is ‘‘ The Disappearance of British-born Merchant Sailors: a 
National Danger.” That is the point, and the only point, on which I have thought 
I might speak fora moment. It seems to me that a great mistake which this 
country committed in the past was the repeal of the Navigation Laws in so far as 
the obligation existed of maintaining a minimum of British-born sailors on every 
British ship. As far as I can see the only remedy for the present state of 
affairs is to revert to that protection which we obtained by the enforcement of 
the Navigation Laws, and at least to endeavour to safeguard the interests of 
the country—for they are the interests of the country—by having in every British 
ship a certain number of British-born sailors. That would mean the re-enforce- 
ment of the Navigation Laws with such improvements as modern practice requires 
to meet the introduction of steam and other things. I make the observation—in 
the presence of the gallant Admiral and of the Chairman, who are both members 
of Parliament—that both in military and naval matters, the great obstructive is 
the House of Commons. The House.of Commons cares for nothing but politics 
(‘* No, no"); they only care for the supremacy of the different parties—-perhaps I 
will put it in that way. They are thinking more of the ins and outs—I will not say 
the individual members, but taken collectively—and the result is that nothing 
is done. The question of national security remains, and is facing us at the 
present time, in my humble opinion, stronger than at any other period since 
the beginning of the century. Therefore, if this discussion which has been 
initiated here to-day is to have some practical result, it ought to be in looking 
for the means by which again we can always have at our disposal a certain 
number of our own British-born sailors working in our own ships. 





Commander W. Dawson, R.N., in reply, said:—I am extremely grateful to 
those who have taken part in this discussion, because very often the wiser part 
comes out in the discussion rather than in the paper itself. There are just one or 
two points to which I will refer. My good friend Admiral Field wishes a propor- 
tion of Britons to be carried in our ships. He rather wants to do it by coercion. 
I do not believe in coercion. I think a little money ‘‘ greases the ways” much better. 
However, if we are to have a little coercion, let Parliament begin with the mail 
steamers, and those other ships which the Government contracts for. Let the mail 
steamers carry two-thirds British-born seamen—-not only British subjects, with all 
due deference, but British-born sailors—two-thirds, or three-fourths, or what ratio 
may be chosen. There Parliament has the means of applying coercion. The State, 
when giving money to companies which carry the mails, can say :—‘‘ We give you 
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this money provided you do so and so.”’ It would make a great difference to mail- 
ship companies, especially to companies which trade with the East.. I do not know 
much about the old Navigation Laws, but I do not find much good in the good old 
days at sea. I look forward to the good days coming for seamen. I am always 
looking forward to better times for seamen. So perhaps I am inclined, as Mr. 
Wood said, to look through blue spectacles, because I think matters might be much 
better at sea than they are. We would never improye as we ought to improve if 
we did not study the causes of evil. Everyone wants improving ; I want to bea 
ten-times better man thanI am. We shall never get the mercantile marine or the 
Royal Navy up to what its members ought to be unless we believe it possible to — 
improve their surroundings and themselves. I believe there are great possibilities 
of improvement in the mercantile marine—its employés, its captains and officers, 
and its seamen and firemen. I see a great many evils, but in some cases I do 
not see the exact causes of ill, and so do not see the proper way of preventing 
them. I brought forward to-day a good many preventable evils under which the 
mercantile marine suffers. These evils exist; how are they to be cured? The 
cause of preventable evils is the first question. I pay great attention to what 
Mr. Wood says, because he speaks with an authority which I cannot pretend to. 
He is very strong upon the question of getting boys to enter the merchant navy. 
I should, of course, be very glad that respectable boys should go to sea, but under 
reasonable conditions. What is the use of pouring water into a sieve? What is 
the use of pitching a lot of decent, respectable boys on board ‘ill-managed ships, 
when, before they have got out of their teens, they will be disgusted with the whole 
thing and go elsewhere? You must alter the conditions of service and of life on 
board long-voyage ships. I feel very strongly against sending respectable boys to 
perdition. Respectable boys sometimes ask me for introductions to get into the mer- 
cantile marine. I say:—‘‘If you can get into a special employ under a good captain, 
well and good; or if you are suitable for the Royal Navy, go there and you will 
become a gentleman ; but if you go into the general run of the mercantile marine 
you are very likely to go to perdition, and therefore I do not like to have 
anything to do with putting you there.” What happens? A boy is not 
engaged for the mercantile service, but for a voyage of three or four or 
six months in a specific ship. At the end of the three or six months’ voyage 
the boy is paid off, it may be at Antwerp, Hamburg, Liverpool, or some other 
strange place, and turned adrift altogether. The young fellow is turned entirely 
adrift, a stranger ina strange port, and the whole operation of finding another 
ship has to be done over again. It may be months before that boy gets employ- 
ment again. It is quite different when you engage a boy, not for a mere voyage, 
but in a continuous service like the Queen’s, where he #6 engaged for twelve 
years and well looked after the whole time. But in the mercantile marine at the 
end of a few months the boy may be turned adrift in a strange port and exposed 
amongst strangers to all sorts of rascalities and difficulties, and left without any 
friends to appeal to for sympathy or guidance, and to shift for himself. That is not 
a position to which any respectable parent would wish a son to be placed in, nor 
is it one which all boys can get safely through ; some boys do, and turn out very 
respectable men indeed—a great many do—but where they do so they are con- 
stantly looking forward to escaping from their surroundings and securing a billet 
on shore, or in the coasting trade, or somewhere else where they can get decent 
British companions, continuous employment, and frequent payments. Until you can 
get reasonable and just treatment in those things, there is not much use trying to 
put respectable boys on board ship for a mere voyage—it is beginning at the 
wrong end—unless you can secure conditions under which a boy can be reason- 
ably expected to remain serving at sea after he has grown up to be a respectable 
man. Make life at sea in long-voyage ships fit for respectable men to earn their 
living in. Many merchant-ships are fit for respectable men, but all should be what 
the minority of the ships in the long-voyage trade are, _ These difficulties do not 
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arise in the home trade to any large extent, nor in the coasting trade. They arise 
chiefly in the long-voyage trade. In what does the long-voyage trade differ from 
the others? The main differences are in the matter of withholding wages during 
long voyages, and then being paid off in cash in low slums in strange ports, and 
turned adrift out of work and out of wages for long periods. It is quite a common 
thing here in London for respectable boys belonging to other ports, and often to 
the Colonies, to be six weeks or two months out of wages and work, living in the 
worst parts of London. This occurs, especially in the winter season, to many 
- respectable lads, and respectable men also. There are often no ships for them, 
because many vessels are laid up in the winter season, and do not keep the sea so 
much as they doin the summer. With a great deal expressed in a different way 
by my friend Mr. Wood Iagree. _ I am always glad to learn from him privately, 
as well as publicly, by questioning him about the causes of evils which I do not 
myself always understand. I am much obliged to those who have taken part in 
the discussion, and hope some good may come from the ventilation of the causes 
of the Disappearance of British-born Sailors, which is unquestionably a national 
danger. 

The CHAIRMAN (Sir G. Baden-Powell) :—I believe itis expected of those who have 
the honour to preside on these occasions that they should in some form or another 
sum up the proceedings, and I also understand that a chairman is expected to abstain 
from taking sides in a discussion. I think we are all of us agreed that we would 
wish to see our mercantile marine not only vigorous but British, and I think I am 
also justified in saying that we do wish to connect our mercantile marine with one of 
its main duties, which is, that it should be in some sense a strength to us in war- 
time or time of national emergency. Now it seems to me that to-day we have to 
consider a very practical side of the question. It is true we have left out a most 
valuable portion of our seamen, viz., the fishermen and those engaged in the 
coasting trade, and, if I may say so,a class of men on whom I place a high value, 
those who are engaged in what is technically known as the navigation of the 
internal waters. But I think it is much better to concentrate our attention, 
because thus we may sooner come to practical results. I have followed carefully, 
not only that extremely able and valuable paper which my friend Captain Dawson 
has read, but also the unusually practical discussion that we have had from men, 
everyone of whom has spoken not from any fancy or theory, but from his own 
personal knowledge of the matters that he was dealing with. Now the evils 
to my mind seem to range themselves in the main under such causes as the 
competition of higher wages in other trades, the want of continuity in employ- 
ment, the competition by needy but incompetent British subjects, and also 
by foreigners, who are so ignorant as to take lower wages‘than they need. 
And then we have to face the question of the failures to join our mercantile 
marine after engagement, and, above all, that very large question of desertions 
in foreign ports ; and we also have to face what I think is an evil that can only 
grow as years go by, viz., the failure of the present conditions to maintain an 
adequate supply of boys who, of course, must in future years grow into seamen. 
In regard to the remedies suggested, they range themselves also under several 
classes, but they all come to this one point, that is, that we must improve the 
conditions of the sea service for the men. With regard to the wages, it has been 
pointed out that the more frequent payment of wages, as has been so successfully 
accomplished with regard to the Navy, would be an excellent thing. I know in 
my own experience that that is the fact, having been for 25 years engaged in 
managing my own yacht. Further facilities should also be given with regard to 
the transmission of wages from foreign ports. Then we wish to secure them 
better conditions on board. In moral, material, and physical surroundings very 
vast improvements have already been made, but that does not keep us from this, 
that in certain cases very great improvement is desirable. Then I might adda 


point which I have often watched myself in various parts of the world, and that is, 
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that we should secure as far as we can for our British seamen, and the crews of 
our British ships, better conditions in foreign ports, not only better conditions in 
regard to discharge and to re-engagement, for we do not, as one speaker very 
properly put it, want to see our British seamen always discharged and thereupon 
taken up by philanthropists and sent straight home, but we do want to see that 
without loss of the wages that they have earned they should be able to re-engage 
in British ships. Then there is another class of conditions which I think might be 
bettered, and that is in regard to enlistment in and service in the Royal Naval 
Reserve. That often comes up in Parliament, and in other ways I have had my 
own attention drawn to it, and my own work given to it. I think that is one of the 
most important, perhaps, of the directions in which we can do better work. At 
the end of Captain Dawson’s valuable paper he made specifically eight recom- 
mendations, each one of which to my mind has a certain weight and value for the 
purpose we have in hand. But I do not wishto make youa speech. I would, 
before I sit down, merely ask this question—How are we to carry any of these 
great ideas into practical effect? We have had it mentioned that the ship- 
owners, perhaps, might be called upon to do move, and not only called upon, 
but compelled. I do not know that I ought to take sides, but I am, 
myself, distinctly against compulsion. As a member of Parliamertt I think that in 
regard to shipping what we ought to do—and that is where our duty ends—is to 
see that every man, be he shipowner, be he seaman, be he fireman, be he what 
you will, should be free to follow his own business as his own judgment dictates 
to him is best it should be followed ; but we have this great duty in Parliament, 
and that is to protect each class as against any imposition or tyranny of any 
other class. Believing as I do in that, I also consider very strongly that Parlia- 
ment, and that means not only the Legislature but the Executive and the Adminis- 
tration of this great country, has a very serious duty to perform in duly looking 
after and giving adequate attention to all the wants of our mercantile marine. 
One of the difficulties met with in Parliament, and not sufficiently grasped by 
members of Parliament, is the great revolution in the mercantile marine from 
sailing-ships to steamers. We talk glibly of deck hands, and crews, and boys, 
and able-bodied seamen, but we sometimes forget, in Parliament at ali events, 
that the crews of our ships are now made up, more than half of them, of persons 
who are not either able seamen or deck hands, and cannot be. As youall know, 
the engines both in regard to the firemen’s department and the engineers’ 
department, have come to be one of the great features. Admiral Field has told 
us that Parliament does so little. That I think myself, from my own experience, 
does not adequately express what Parliament really achigves, because it seems 
to me that, in recent years at all events, as Mr. Wood has pointed out, Parlia- 
ment has taken a great many steps, some people think too many, to interfere with 
the ordinary life and conditions of employment of seamen. In life-saving 
appliances, in foods, in accommodation, in various other respects, Parliament 
has done a very great deal. I have heard allusions made, especially in regard 
to the supply of boys, to the remission of light dues. I have myself been on a 
committee which recently dealt with the Light Dues Bill, and some of us did hope 
that a fuller discussion would have taken place on that whole question. And 
one of the main reasons why we wished this was, that we might introduce this 
P very subject of the remission of light dues in return for the performance by ship- 
owners of certain national duties, such as the supply of boys or ordinary seamen. 
My own view is that one main evil that exists is this, that in Parliament, in the 
Government, in the Executive, in the Administration and in regard to legislation, 
our greatest interest, viz., our mercantile marine, has no representative depart- 
ment and no champion in the way of a minister of its own. Bills are brought 
into Parliament dealing with merchant seamen which are not championed on 
behalf of merchant seamen but on behalf of the report of some committee, or it 
may be on the excitement of the people, the outside public, in regard to some 
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special class, it may be shipowners, passengers, or crews. What I fancy is this, 
that with the enormous growth of our mercantile marine in recent years we 
should find that the best interests of all concerned would be properly served 
could we have a minister and a department set aside to champion the interests of 
this great division of public work. I only throw this out as a suggestion which it 
has often struck me would add materially and in a most practical manner to the 
advantage of the mercantile marine and all classes connected with that marine in 
the work of Parliament. But I must not detain you. It isa subject which I have 
very closely at heart, and I may tell Admiral Field that although he thinks the 
shipowners of Liverpool do have an enormous influence over their members, I 
happen to represent the Docks Division of Liverpool, and that among my con- 
firemen, stewards, and deck hands form the major portion of the 
voters. I would also say this, that among the men who have most benefited the 
position of the seamen and the sailors on merchant-vessels are the very shipowners 
of Liverpool of whom I am proud to have the personal acquaintance. I will 
only add that I think this meeting, the paper read, and the practical character 
of the discussion—until the Chairman got up!—is one of those events which 
I hope with the aid of the gentlemen of the Press will take a further hold of 
public opinion ; and I would further add that at this particular moment, when we see 
two other nations in the throes of threatened war, the public in England ought to 
be specially open to receive a proper impression of the enormous value of proper 
organisation of our mercantile marine, especially in times of national danger. I 
am sure I shall have your hearty concurrence when I ask you to accord to Captain 
Dawson our heartiest thanks for his valuable paper and the valuable discussion 


stituents, 


with which it has been followed. 
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IT is said that a nation usually has the Government it deserves. I 
think it may fairly be added that a nation usually has the Army it deserves ; 
and that if its military force is not equal to its requirements, if its organi- 
sation be imperfect, that the blame lies on the citizens who do not insist 
on a better state of things. 

The fault may be due to ignorance, to heedlessness, or to wilful 
blindness. 

History shows us that Prussia required Jena; Austria, Koniggratz; 
France, Sedan, before either nation was roused to a full comprehension of 
the necessity for reform in its military organisation. With regard to our- 
selves, time after time war has found us unprepared, time after time we have 
been compelled, at enormous cost and great sacrifice of life and treasure, 
to improvise an Army, and time after time the close of the conflict has 
seen us slip back into the same old groove. We have learned little from 
experience, and it is an admitted fact that at the present moment our 
Army is inadequate to the needs of the nation, and that it is of vital 
importance to our existence to put it ona proper feoting. 

The inhabitants of this country, I believe, pride themselves on being 
a practical nation, but we always place at the head of military administra- 
tion a man who has no practical knowledge of what he has to administer. 
I never heard of any Englishman, Scotchman, or Welshman, who, if 
he wished to start a manufactory, would put it under a man who was 
absolutely ignorant of the manufacturing processes to be carried on in it ; 
but that is the system we adopt for administering the Army ; that is to 
say, over the military advisers who have spent their lives in the Service, 
and who may, therefore, be presumed to have some little knowledge of 
their business, we deliberately place a man whose decision is practically 
final on all points, but whose acquaintance with any one of them is abso- 
lutely nil. Asarule he will, no doubt, listen to his soldier colleagues, 
but there have been cases in which the civilian head of the War Office 
has definitely interfered to the detriment of the Army. The well- 
known case of the Martini action being maintained for the proposed 
re ee 
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new ‘400 rifle is one. The administration of the Department during the 
Crimean campaign is, I believe, generally admitted to have contributed not 
a little to the remarkable method on which that campaign was conducted. 

You all, probably, have heard of the reply of one of the War Office 
representatives in the House of Commons, who, when suddenly accused 
of having made no provision for the removal of the wounded, replied 
with great indignation that they had sent out forty mules with medical 
panniers. Poor man, he did not know that these were baskets carrying 
medical equipments, but seems to have regarded them as a species of 
litter. 

Sir Charles Napier may not have been a great admiral, but his cor- 
sespondence with the head of the Admiralty distinctly shows how willing 
the latter was to command the fleet. We have never had a Stanton ora 
Benjamin, but the whirligig of time brings strange things to pass, and 
we might find a prominent newspaper letter writer at the head of the War 
Office. I wonder how much he would be guided by his military advisers, 
or, for the matter of that, by any living being but himself. 

I am quite sure that all the gentlemen who have held the post of 
Secretary of State for War have been conscientious men; but even a 
heaven-born genius takes some little time to feel at home at new work, 
and when he has begun to acquire the rudiments of his administrative 
powers he usually, under our system of party government, has to give way 
to another who at first is in the same state of happy ignorance as his 
predecessor was when he took office. Now, any man put in such a posi- 
tion knowing the fate that is before him, will naturally adopt as his motto 
‘‘festina lente.” Probably if he goes to his soldier advisers they will tell 
him truly of a multitude of things that should be changed. He must, if 
a member of the House of Commons, be determined to ‘‘ scorn delights 
and live laborious days,” for he will have to spend many weary hours on 
the Treasury bench answering questions, most of them foolish and 
unnecessary, or taking part in various debates, while even the remaining 
hours of the twenty-four which he can devote to his duties at the War 
Office will be considerably trenched on by some of his fellow members 
asking him to grant, some possible and many more impossible, favours 
for their friends and constituents. The poor man’s life, “taking one 
consideration with another, cannot be a happy one.” Well, after he has 
become somewhat acquainted with our military administration, he will 
find undoubtedly, if he be a man who goes thoroughly into his duties, 
that a perfectly appalling number of changes and improvements are 
needed. He will talk over with his expert advisers what is required, and 
will then sit down to make out his little bill. But then, alas, ‘comes 

the blind fury” in the shape of the Chancellor of the Exchequer “ with 
abhorred shears and slits the thin-spun life,” and he is promptly told that 
he can’t have a quarter of the sum he wants, that he will ruin the Govern- 
ment. It is not so long ago that a fresh and ardent First Lord talked 
about ‘‘ phantom fleets” and was at once disowned and made to eat his 
words by the leader of his party, and yet he was quite right. 

The present state of Army administration seems to me to be one 
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well worthy of the nation’s consideration. One of the evils of party 
government is that the “outs” are always on the alert to eject the “ins.” 
If the administration of the day proposes any change which involves 
large expenditure, it is “perfectly certain to be denounced on every 
opposition platform in the kingdom. If one side were to propose the 
ballot for the Militia, the other side would without the slightest doubt 
at once denounce it as infringing the liberties of the people. The conse- 
quence is that we sce all Parliamentary measures are damned by the fatal 
influence of compromise, and that rarely do we find a minister or a 
government strong enough to bring forward any perfect scheme and bold 
enough to stake existence on it. 

There is a special reason why this is trebly true of all measures with 
regard to the Army. The average citizen knows nothing of military 
affairs, although perfectly willing to give his opinion about them or to 
write columns of wearisome twaddle to the papers on a subject in dealing 
with which, however cleverly he may have got it up, he is sure to betray 
his Esau hands by his Jacob-like voice. 

The general opinion is, that although we may not be successful at 
the beginning of a war, that somehow or other we always pull ourselves 
through it. We have done so on many occasions, but there have been 
striking instances to the contrary of which the most notable was the loss 
of the American Colonies; and even when we have eventually won, it has 
always been at a greater cost of life and money than would have been the 
case if we had had a proper military system properly directed by our 
statesmen. 

The first point to consider is, what is the force we want, and 
assuming that India and our Colonies, our coaling stations and ports are 
adequately garrisoned (and if they are not, they ought to be, for it would 
be impossible to reinforce them at the commencement of a war), admitting 
that the new proposals of the Government will give us an adequate force 
for small wars ; what do we require in case ofa conflict with one of our Con- 
tinental neighbours? I don’t imagine for one instant that we shall ever have 
an army sufficiently large to engage in war with any of them on equal terms in 
their own countries. But the lesson to be learned from the struggle with 
Napoleon at the beginning of this century is a plain one, and shows how 
futile it would be to confine our efforts merely to the sea. Had we then had 
an adequate military force, properly directed, we should have stopped the 
great Emperor’s career eight years before it ended on the blood-stained 
field of Waterloo. But our statesmen then knew nothing of the art of war ; 
they never concentrated their efforts. Above all, though willing to give 
money like water to our allies, they were never prepared to back them 
with a decent-sized army.'| And yet even then one man saw the need 
of it. Lord Castlereagh, in a remarkable memorandum addressed to 
the Cabinet in 1807, in which he went thoroughly into the question of 





! Those who are interested in this subject should read the late Mr. Clode’s 
able résumé of the various plans by which we tried to raise an army at the 
beginning of the century, given at the end of the ‘‘ Stanley Committee Report.” — 
W. H. J. 
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the organisation of the male population, laid down that the Army should 
be 250,000 men, the Regular Militia 100,000, which, you will remember, 
was then to all intents and purposes a Regular Army for home defence 
being permanently embodied, the Sedentary Militia at 300,000, the Vol- 
unteers at 180,000, or a total of 830,000 men besides trained men, z.e., men 
instructed in the handling of fire-arms, and drilled to a certain extent 
ready to take their place in the ranks in case of emergency. The latter, he 
calculated, would number about 400,000. But the main fact I wish you 
to note is this, that with a population of 15,000,000 he thought an Army 
of 250,009 necessary, supplemented by Militia and Volunteers, roughly 
the same strength as they are now, but with th> additional local militia 
behind them. At the present day, our Army numbers a few thousands 
more, and we have no Sedentary Militia. But our population numbers 
nearly 40,000,000, or more than double, and our wealth has increased a 
hundred-fold. Our Empire is ten times as great, and more than ever we 
are dependent upon that commerce which has given us our position for 
our daily bread. If our Army bore a like proportion to population, it 
would number some 700,000 men. 

What did we put our Continental fighting force, if I may be allowed 
the expression, at then ? 

In 1814, we felt able to pledge ourselves to put an army of 150,000 
men in the field, the united armies of Europe being 2,000,000. At the 
present day, the armed strength of the Continent amounts to about 
13,000,000, the force we now have available for the same purpose that we 
wanted the 150,000 for early in this century is officially put forward at 
60,000—a somewhat striking contrast. It is useless to say that we rely on 
our Navy as our principal weapon, because our experience in the old 
French war shows plainly that an Army is essential for offensive purposes, 
and we must not forget that our Navy then was relatively much more 
powerful than it is at the present moment. I maintain, as I always have, 
that we ought to have a force available for offensive purposes of at least 
150,000, and even this would not suffice unless we were fighting in con- 
junction with allies, if our operations took place on the Continent of 
Europe. 

It is evident, then, that the views of our statesmen at the beginning 
of this century differ considerably from those now held by our rulers. Our 
offensive force is practically two-fifths of what was at that time thought 
requisite, and, be it remembered, that those who then formulated their 
ideas had had practical experience of what they wanted, and that the 
armed strength of Europe was only one-sixth of what it is now, ze., 
whereas we then thought one-twelfth of this necessary, we now think 
one-two-hundredth is all we require, and this, too, in face of the fact 
that we now have extensive land frontiers, and that we no longer possess 
the undisputed sea supremacy of those days. 

The adequacy of our forces therefore, for offensive purposes, appears 
to be another point well worthy of consideration, viz., that our forces 
should be proportional to the task demanded of them. 
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What we require can easily be ascertained, and what the Govern- 
ment should do is to ascertain the views of a small committee of our best 
soldiers and put them forth to the country exactly as these soldiers give 
them. 

The next point that I wish to urge is the necessity of maintaining 
the establishment when once we have settled what it should be. What 
can be more fatuous than to stop the recruiting of a home battalion in 
August from its own district on the plea that it is full, when it is perfectly 
well known that it will be required to send 200 men to India in October, 
when it will be at once opened to general enlistment? This miserable 
arrangement is not the fault of the War Office, especially of the soldiers 
there, but is entirely due to the interference of the Treasury, to prevent 
the number voted and the amount allotted to pay being exceeded. 

Surely it would be better to allow a little elasticity to spend a little 
more rather than dam the source of supply from the regimental district 
and turn it into another channel. 

Our Army is increased, is increasing, and ought tobe increased, but 
if we are to get the men it is perfectly evident that one of two things 
must happen: either we must resort to the sweet simplicity of com- 
pulsion, or else we must offer such inducements as will bring in the men 
in sufficient numbers. 

What form should those inducements take 

If we are to raise the tone of the Army: if we are to insure getting 
the class we want to attract, there can be no doubt that the inducement 
must take the form of offering the well-behaved soldier some career 
after he has left the colours. Now this is by no means an easy 
problem, because the numbers we have to deal with are so large; roughly 
speaking, they average about 16,000 yearly. I think we are all agreed on 
one point, that every post under Government for which the ex-soldier is 
suited should be conferred upon him; further, the Government should 
make it a sine gud non that those firms which habitually do their work 
should employ a certain proportion of these men. We must remember 
that we could not fill the Arsenals and manufacturing departments of the 
Government merely with reservists, because they could not be spared to 
join the colours in the event of war, but a certain proportion of places in 
these establishments should be reserved for men who have just left the 
Army, and that all of these after their reserve service was over should be 
kept on the permanent strength. The same objection applies to many 
Volunteer corps, the men of which would be wanted for their own 
proper duties in war-time. The Under Secretary of State for War in the 
lucid explanation he made of the recent Government proposals, and 
which form in my opinion the first serious attempt of any Government 
to deal with our great military problem, stated that he hoped to keep 
2,000 places for Army reservists. I am sure it would not be difficult 
to find a still larger number, and I am the more led to this conclusion 
because by personal, enquiry some time ago at one of our principal 
Government offices I found/that practically a very small proportion of 
soldiers and sailors was empioyed there. In the Daily Telegraph of 
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March Ist, Sir James Fergusson is said to have stated the previous night 
in the House of Commons, “that in the National Portrait Gallery half the 
places as attendants were paid at the rate of 30 shillings per week, half at 
18 shillings a week, that the first set were given to domestic servants, 
the second to old soldiers.” The real fact of the matter is that 
those positions have hitherto been looked upon as intended to afford a 
cheap system of pensioning the domestic adherents of the heads of the 
respective offices and of their friends. I can scarcely think that the 
country at large is at one with them on this point. 

There can be no doubt that from their habits of discipline soldiers 
are well suited for the police. I believe there are 2,000 ex-soldiers in 
the Metropolitan Police. I should think that it would not be impossible 
for the county authorities to provide for a good proportion of reservists 
in this way. The railway companies have, I believe, recently given very 
considerable help in this direction, many of them might do more; and 
surely the fact that a man has been trained to obedience cannot 
militate against his employment as a workman in a manufactory. In 
Germany the great house of Krupp employs no man who has not been in 
the Army. On this point we must remember that some of the Midland 
districts see but little of our soldiers, and can therefore scarcely be 
expected to take that interest in them which, those counties do which 
have troops quartered among them; but I shall deal with this point under 
the head of localisation. 

Our system of recruiting for the Regular Army has always been that 
known as voluntary, the only approach to universal service having been 
the ballot for the local or Sedentary Militia.' Let us see what numbers 
we raised for the Army at the beginning of the century. Take the year 
1814, the numbers voted were 269,000, of whom 32,000, 7.e., nearly one- 
eighth were foreigners. This was the largest number ever voted, but we 
must remember that it was never raised, and that there was a deficiency 
of about 32,000 men. In those days, too, we gave large bounties and levy 
money which rose to as much as £40 for the Regular Army. 

The standard of height accepted went down to so low a figure that it 
would alarm even the most strenuous supporter of special enlistments. 
Thus in 1813 it was 5 feet 3 inches, or if the recruits were only seventeen 
years of age 5 feet, and men were enlisted up to the age of forty. 
Moreover, we actually raised boy battalions, three battalions being entirely 
recruited in this manner. 

Wellington constantly complained of the want of physique of the 
troops sent out to him, who served but to fill the hospitals. I need 
hardly perhaps inform you that chest measurement was undreamt of, 
and that there was practically no real medical examination. Moreover, 
we enlisted men convicted of crimes who were let off their imprisonment 
on the condition of serving His Majesty. Many of the recruits thus 
obtained were extremely hard bargains, and their presence can scarcely 
have been advantageous to discipline. The horrors of Badajos and 
St. Sebastian I should attribute largely to these men. The terribly severe 
1 The ballot has been enforced for the regular Militia also ; even as recently 
as 1831.—Eb. 
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punishments that Wellington was obliged to inflict to keep his army in 
order are not merely to be attributed to the rougher times, but also to 
the class of men he had to deal with. No one can read the records of 
the courts-martial held in the Peninsular War without admitting this. 
I believe that this system of enlisting men of bad character had a 
permanent effect on the Army, from which we are only just recovering, 
and that to it is to be attributed the opinion which has not yet quite died 
out, that enlistment in the Army is equivalent to going to the bad ; every 
now and then we see in the papers some fanatic expressing this opinion. 
This is especially the case in Scotland, where the ministers of the Gospel 
appear to propagate this doctrine with considerable assiduity, and to it is 
largely due the fact that whereas some Highland regiments can keep 
their Militia battalions full, hardly any of their men enlist in the 
Regular battalions. 

It is not seldom that we see in the papers that some publican has 
refused to serve soldiers or non-commissioned officers in some portion of 
his premises. If the licensing magistrates did their duty they would take 
his license away. Again we see that at different entertainments soldiers 
are refused entry to certain parts of the house. How different is this to 
the treatment soldiers receive in those countries in which all alike, from 
the duke to the dustman, have to render their tale of service to the 
country! I wonder what would happen in Germany to employers who 
refused to engage Reservists ? Yet we know that there are firms at the 
present moment in this country who decline to allow their men to be in 
either the Militia or Volunteers, and no more dream of giving work to a 
Reservist than they would of giving it to his Satanic majesty. I confess 
that when I hear of these cases I long for universal service, and that 
no pleasure could exceed that which I should feel in drilling the gentle- 
men who so act; those smug citizens who consider that they have played 
their part in the defence of the country when they have paid their taxes, 
and care not a jot upon whom may fall the burden of fighting so long as 
their precious bodies are safe, or whose hearths may be made desolate 
provided theirs are left untouched. 

I have dealt with the voluntary system and what it did ninety years 
ago. In the Crimean days things were no better; again it failed to pro- 
vide what we required. 

After the first set of-regiments was sent to the Crimea, those that 
followed, and which had been squeezed drier than the most squeezed- 
lemon battalion of the present day, were filled with immature boys who, 
to use Lord Raglan’s expression, “ died like flies,” and we were at last 
compelled to have recourse to the old expedient of enlisting aliens. In 
the war of the American Revolution we hired 15,000 Hessians to do the 
fighting which we declined to do ourselves. In the struggle with 
Napoleon we always maintained a large force of foreigners, chiefly 
Germans, but also some French; we may take the total numbers at an 
average of about 30,000. During the Russian War we raised the cele- 
brated Foreign Legion, a most unsatisfactory force. This source of supply 
is now utterly cut off from us by the universal adoption of compulsory 
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military service by the nations of the Continent, and if we cannot or will 
not find the necessary force ourselves, then we shall rightly suffer the fate 
of those nations who, in the pursuit of wealth, have forgotten that it is 
imperative to defend their possessions by the right arms of their citizens. 
Remember the celebrated utterance of Solon to Croesus, when the latter 
showed him his vast stores of gold. ‘‘Sir, if any other come that hath 
better iron than you, he will be master of all this gold.” 

Adam Smith says:—‘“‘ It is the habitual contempt of danger and death 
which ennobles the profession of a soldier, and bestows on it, in the 
natural apprehension of mankind, a rank and dignity superior to that of 
any other profession.” His view is plainly not universally accepted in 
this country. 

In our country alone is the profession of arms looked down on, and 
surely, if it does nothing else, it is at least one argument in favour of 
universal service that the soldier who may be called upon to lay down 
his life for his country is at least honoured and respected. Above all, 
let us purge ourselves of cant, and, as we do not evenly distribute the task 
of military duty over all classes of the community, let us not lay the 
flattering unction to our souls that because our men enlist without legal 
compulsion they are all real volunteers. What are the actual facts? 
Captain E. E. Norris, R.A., speaking as the Adjutant of the Ist Depot 
Field Artillery, while some 8,000 recruits passed through it, stated that 
about 20 per cent. enlisted from love of soldiering, giving up other 
employment; 20 per cent. enlisted willingly, but only did so when out of 
work, though they had often contemplated joining the Army; another 20 
per cent. enlisted willingly, but had never thought of doing so till they 
were out of work. The great majority of this 60 per cent. were excellent 
recruits. The remaining 40 per cent. were driven to enlist by hunger 
(they were mostly bad characters), and 75 per cent. of them dis- 
appeared, owing either to (lesertion or fraudulent enlistment. Now it is 
certain that in the really local regiments the percentage of bad recruits is 
not so great, but it is absolutely certain that the phrase ‘“‘conscripts of 
hunger”’ is still largely true of a large number of our soldiers, and that 
they are not volunteers in the true sense of the term. To say, as some 
do, that our Volunteers are better than the Continental conscripts, is 
nonsense. The deeds of the latter on many a well-fought field show that 
they are fully as gallant. They, too, embrace all classes of the com- 
munity. We must not forget that the great middle-class of the country 
contributes in nowise personally to the defence. A member of Parlia- 
ment, with an elegance of diction which I dare not assume to rival, once 
spoke of the Army as “the froth and scum of Society.” By this I 
presume he meant that the officers were supplied by the higher, the rank- 
and-file by the lower, classes. But what of that great section of the 
community that comes in between? Surely that too should contribute 
to our fighting strength. 

Is not this another point worthy of consideration ? That if we are to 
maintain the voluntary system it must be so worked as to attract the right 
kind of men to the colours. If it fail then for home defence and war we 
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must adopt the compulsory method, the men for foreign garrisons in 
peace-time being induced to serve by adequate attractions. 

Our voluntary system has never been very successful in providing us 
with an Army. But the curious point about the controversy which has 
recently raged in the daily papers is that those who decry the existing 
state of things, assume in the calmest manner that at some period which 
they do not mention, there was a British Army in existence which was in 
every way satisfactory. I wish each /audator femporis acti would be 
good enough to specify when this was. We have seen to what straits we 
have always been reduced, and although it is to a certain extent true that 
in 1814 we had a satisfactory English Army in the Peninsula, it is abso- 
lutely ceriain its numbers were small, and what we in the most complacent 
way talk about as the English Army, was largely composed of Germans 
and Portuguese ; and we were compelled to send Militia battalions to aid 
them. Now in 1814, Parliament voted the largest number of men ever 
asked for till this year; we had no great Indian garrison to provide, and 
although we had other expeditions and colonial garrisons to think of, our 
main efforts were concentrated in the south of France, and here we had 
about 40,000 men. This is proof positive that, with all our numbers, we 
were not able to put a respectable portion of them in the field. For the 
Waterloo campaign, we only succeeded in providing 35,000 men by 
the time the battle was fought, and of these a large proportion were 
recruits.'. In the Russian War we started with 27,000 men, and only 
succeeded in keeping them going by recruits. General Peel, speaking in 
the House of Commons in 1855, said we should have done better to have 
begun the war with only 10,000 or 15,000 men, though as to what earthly 
object could have been obtained by this trumpery force the gallant 
General did not enlighten us. When was this golden age? The real 
truth is that it never existed, and that for fighting purposes, the British 
Army is more effective at the present moment than it ever has been. 
I say nothing as to whether it is sufficient for our purposes: I don’t 
believe it is; but it is an absolutely undeniable fact, that at no period of our 
history have we ever had at our disposal in peace-time the 60,000 fighting 
men which could be placed in our two army corps for service abroad. On 
this point, I confess, I holda very strong view as to the attitude which some 
critics have assumed to the declaration made by the Commander-in-Chief, 
in which he stated on his honour that this was the case; he has been 
practically told that he was not telling the truth. That, I think to begin 
with, is a gross insult, and when his statement was supported in detail by 
the Under Secretary of State for War in the House of Commons, | did 
expect that both critics and newspapers would have apologised. But 
these, in their own opinion, heaven-sent reformers are above the 
ordinary and decent rules of controversy, and still reiterate their charges. 

Perhaps the most ridiculous proposition put forward is that because 
Lord Wolseley, Sir Redvers Buller, and Sir Evelyn Wood, have not 
commanded regiments, therefore, their opinion about the methods of 





1 A considerable portion of the Army was then in America. 
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enlistment and army organisation are not worth having. Lord Roberts, 
too, would be damned under this classification. 

Now, gentlemen, it happens as an insignificant fact in opposition to 
this great army reformer’s dictum, that there have been well-known 
organisers such as Napoleon, Wellington, Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, Moltke, 
and von Roon, whose regimental experience was no greater; while to 
tell the truth, the gentleman in question has never served in any military 
capacity himself, although, of course, I should not think of placing the 
insignificant names I have mentioned in the same class as his. 

The fact of the matter is that in the recent controversy a good cause 
has been spoilt by bad advocacy and by indulgence in blustering and 
unseemly rhetoric, when a calmer investigation into the necessities of 
the case would have been more advantageous to it. The real truth is 
that the attitude of the great offender in this respect is precisely the 
same as that of the civilian heads of the Army, whom he so much attacks. 
He thinks he knows better than the military heads of the Army, and 
he won’t listen to anything they say. 

What the nation requires is an authoritative statement by our best 
soldiers as to what are the military requirements. We want this statement 
pure and undefiled from the fountain head, and not changed beyond 
recognition in its passage through the civilian mouthpieces. ‘This we have 
never had yet. I should like to know whether the additional numbers 
vouchsafed us this year are exactly what the military authorities asked for, 
or whether they have only obtained a part of what they desired ? 

One great consideration is whether we have not practically arrived 
at the end of our voluntary enlistment tether. It is true that by the 
recent alterations we have restored somewhat the principle of Free Trade 
in the Army, and the soldier will be more at liberty to vary the terms of 
his enlistment. But, considering the age at which we are compelled to 
take recruits, it is absolutely certain that our home battalions must rely 
on their reserve men to make them efficient for war. In no other way 
could we even maintain our present fighting numbers; nor is there any 
reason to believe that, even if we allowed our Reservists to be men of 
inferior training to those we have at present, we could maintain our Army 
on a long-service system. The records of history are against it. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, in the middle, and at the end of it, 
we had to resort to short enlistments. In 1847, the term was fixed at ten 

years, but in 1855 we had again to resort to the short-service plan as it 
was impossible to fill our ranks in the other. Moreover, in all our wars, 
when we had no Reserve, the only way of filling the ranks was by thrusting 
raw recruits into them. This was bad enough in the days of Brown Bess, 
when drill sufficed to make the soldier. It would be littie short of 
madness now when the soldier must be trained as well as drilled. It is 
usually asserted by the backsliding reformer that men would still enlist for 
long service if they knew they would get a pension. A certain proportion 
would, but not the bulk, and this is especially true of those who are 
serving abroad. In 1892, a bounty of 410 was offered to 2,292 men 
serving in India if they would extend their service for two years. Only 
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839 accepted. In 1893 a similar offer was made to 170 men, of whom 
only 65 accepted. In 1895, 77 out of 130 only could be persuaded to 
stop on. In 1893, 135 were asked to remain one year for £5; 27 alone 
accepted. In 1897, four men only, out of 100 to whom this offer was 
made in one regiment, agreed to do so. Now everybody admits that the 
only reason for adopting long service is to keep up our foreign battalions. 
Plainly the inducements to extend service in them offered at the present 
moment are not sufficient, while to extend service in them to twenty-one 
years with a pension would be to fill the ranks with worn-out men 
incapable of standing a campaign, and it is by no means certain that they 
would be obtained even at this price. 

But we are told that the whole of the Navy, the whole of the Marines, 
the whole of the Household Cavalry, and a large number of other men 
serving in the Army are enlisted for long service. I admire the magnificent 
audacity of this utterance, which contains almost as many mis-statements 
as it does words. To begin with, does the gentleman who made it 
propose to enlist the soldier at the same age as the sailor? If not, the 
analogy between the two cases is ridiculously false. Take the case of the 
Marines again. Everybody knows, or ought to know, if he presumes to 
talk on this subject, how much better off the marine is, inasmuch as he 
gets his rations, and a better kit, and can always save when at sea. Is there 
any reason to believe, moreover, that you would obtain the number of 
men required for the whole Army on what I may call Marine terms, or that 
even if you did you could still maintain the same physical standard? The 
Household Cavalry, it is true, are long-service men, but their service is 
peculiar, and bears no comparison with the hardships which the ordinary 


line soldier has to undergo, or even with that of the Foot Guards, which 


it has been found impossible to fill on the long-service system. Now, 
beyond the re-engaged men who have extended their engagement, who 
are ‘the large number of other men enlisted in the Army all enlisted for 
long service” ? Gentlemen, they include those exceedingly numerous 
classes, the schoolmasters, armourers, R.E. machinists, and_ boys. 
Another point which appears to be forgotten by the advocates of 
long service is this, that after ten or twelve years in the ranks the private 
soldier is rarely any good. On this point the evidence is overwhelming. 
In Prussia the same belief is held that young soldiers (that is, not over 
seven-and-twenty) fight better than older ones. The soldier is, in fact, 
an athlete who has to undergo great exertions, to carry a considerable 
weight, and only the fire of youth enables him to do this. 

Our present Army system, as you all know, so far as the Infantry is 
based on localisation, and so far as the building of barracks is concerned, 
has been completely carried out; in fact, too completely, for some 
depots have been placed in position where practically no recruits are 
obtainable. Would it not be wise to recognise this fact, and to move 
some of these ? We all know that far the largest portion of recruits are 
enlisted in London, and yet the number of London regiments is very 
small, in fact is limited to the Royal Fusiliers, the East Surrey, and the 
Middlesex. The Rifle Brigade also recruits largely from it, and there 
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are few regiments in which Londoners are not found. Now the 
advantages of localisation are undoubtedly great; amongst them is the 
fact that really local regiments develop a strong feeling of esprit de corps. 
This was shown after the battle of Maiwand by the action taken by the 
County of Berkshire with regard to its regiment. The feeling that 
was aroused in Scotland by the gallant action of the Gordon Highlanders 
at Dargai, the movement that has been initiated in Northamptonshire in 
favour of their regiment, and the fact that all over the land we find 
county associations being formed to procure employment for discharged 
soldiers, are all proofs that the closer the Army is brought to the people 
the better it is for both. Much more, I think, might be done in this 
direction, and although in late years we have seen some battalions 
stationed in the district from which they come, still there are some who 
have never seen their birthplace for generations. It would take too long 
for me to show how this might be done in the course of this afternoon, 
but I can assure you, that, taking the present arrangements of Infantry 
regiments, it is quite feasible to work out a plan by which they could be 
organised in permanent divisions, in which all of them would be close 
to the places which form their regimental headquarters. If we had 
definite localisation as I propose, and the troops were concentrated for 
manceuvres, they would move through the districts and bring their 
existence home to the people. One incidental gain thereby effected 
would be the abolition of the Depot, which is one of the greatest 
frauds ever inflicted on the unfortunate British tax-payer. We are all 
perfectly well aware of the enormous advantage from the mobilisation 
point of view, of having our Army organised in peace in the same 
units in which it would be required for war. The one point of 
difficulty appears to be Scotland, which nominally supplies six Highland 
and four Lowland regiments; but as troops are at present only quartered 
at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Fort George, it is obvious that the sojourn 
of the home battalions in their native districts can be but a short one. 
Under a proper system this would be altered. If Scotland cannot 
maintain the present number of regiments, they must be diminished. 

I believe that localisation is undoubtedly advantageous and promotes 
recruiting of a better class of man, and it should be introduced for all 
arms. While on this subject, may I suggest that in most cases, it must be 
fairly possible to ascertain the age of the recruit, if his birthplace be 
known, as at the present time the great majority of infants are registered. 

The British Army differs from all others inasmuch as that portion of 
it abroad is always on war strength, I had nearly said always at war. 

On the Capitol of the British Empire the doors of the Temple of 
Janus are scarcely ever shut, hardly a year, nay hardly a month, and often 
not a week passes but that some of the sons of Britain give their lives for 
the security of our world-wide possessions. Brief are the periods in 
which a part of our foreign service army is not engaged in conflict with 
the foe. 

The consequence is that our efforts are largely, in fact, almost 
entirely, devoted to using our home to maintain our foreign army, and 
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that to do this properly we have adopted the system of double-battalion 
regiments. And very properly too. For why? The evidence of the 
state of affairs during the Peninsular War shows conclusively that 
battalions could not be kept in the field unless they had second battalions 
at home to feed them. Time after time we find that Wellington had to 
double up those battalions which had no home feeders into provisional 
battalions, till their places could be supplied, and time after time you 
will find him asking not for young untrained new battalions, but that 
those he had with him might be kept up to strength. Lord Castlereagh, 
in 1807, speaking of these second battalions, stated ‘‘that they have been 
of the utmost service in keeping the first battalions complete.” But the 
modern reformer, if I may be forgiven for using that word, either does 
not know these facts or prefers to ignore them. He would divorce the 
battalions which have now been united for seventeen years, although he 
is constrained to admit they serve the purpose of maintaining the foreign 
battalions at war strength. If he were logical he would demand the 
splitting up of the old two-battalion regiments, and also the King’s Royal 
Rifles, and the Rifle Brigade, not to mention the nine battalions of 
Guards. 

The reasons put forward are occasionally somewhat curious. A 
soldier transferred from one battalion to another finds himself with a 
strange set of officers and among new comrades. With regard to the 
latter point, he will, in addition to the hundred and ninety-nine men who 
have gone out with him, find about the same number who went out the 
year before, while next year he will be joined by two hundred of the friends 
he has just left behind. In the truly local regiments he will probably know 
a still larger proportion. But the officers are changed, so they are in any 
other regiment. Death, disease, and age retirement effect this, especially 
in a battalion serving abroad. The truth is that those who wish to revert 
to the old system of single battalions, ignoring the teaching of experience 
in favour of double-battalion regiments, talk as if a soldier were born into 
the world a sort of Siamese triplet, so that till his death he would always 
become accompanied by the same two comrades. 


Doubling up the battalions has spoilt espri¢ de corps. Has it? In 
the majority of cases the regiments have settled down into the wider 
feeling engendered by the union, strengthened in most instances by the 
stronger tie of local connection. It is unfair-to make the home battalions 
mere nurseries for the foreign. Why? It had to be done a hundred 
years ago, why not now? Depots are better for training recruits than 
the home battalion. This to quote a head-line in a lecture recently 
delivered at Woolwich, is a “stupid fallacy” based entirely on a mis- 
conception between drill and training. Drill can be learned anywhere, 
but training can only be given to young soldiers in company with those 
that have already been trained. The analogy between the Marines and 
the Guards and the Line is an entirely false one. In the case of the 
latter, they get their training when they join their battalions ; in the case 
of the Marines, they are intended for an absolutely different purpose. 
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I have endeavoured, then, to show you that :— 
1. Judging by the standard in vogue at the beginning of the 

century, our Army is too small. 

We should insist on learning what our best soldiers think we 
require. 

It is raised almost entirely from one class of the community, 
which is unfair. 

There is no reason to suppose that long service is possible, nor 
is it desirable. 

The system of localisation is the best. 

The only plan of keeping up our Army in the field or on foreign 
service is by means of affiliated units at home. 

There are many other points worthy of consideration, which time 
will not allow me to trench on. But there are a few to which I would 
like to refer. We are to much simplify our administration in the future, 
but still the definition of the officer as a return-making animal which I 
gave in this theatre two years ago is as true as ever. 

The soldier is still subject to many little irritations. For instance, 
he never has enough coals to warm his room, or enough gas in it to see 
by. He still wears out his clothes and boots in manceuvres, and has to 
make them good himself, for the compensation recently granted to him 
is ridiculously small. Take the case of the shoulder-pad. One only is 
issued every two years. It does not last more than nine months ora year. 
Practically most men have one fitted to their serges as they are issued at 
their own cost. The price is only 33d., but is it fair? In Ireland 
he no longer has the continuous week’s marching, let us hope it will 
soon be abolished in England. I know a case where it distinctly 
militated against a regiment enlisting. It may not be out of place 
here to say a word about uniform. Surely it is possible to combine 
comfort with a good appearance. The British Linesman is the worst 
dressed soldier in Europe. The recent changes in officer's dress 
appear to have been based on the idea that the best practical working 
costume is that of the Shoe Black Brigade. Can any of you imagine 
the sensation that would be caused by seeing the officers of the 
Foot Guards in blue serges? The sword belt is now worn under 
the serge, and as a consequence, at manceuvres, the appearance of the 
officer is somewhat like that of the White Knight. Why should so many 
regimental distinctions have been abolished ? I will tell you, they are due 
to the days when the Clothing Department wished to keep the entire 
dress in its hands, and when consequently uniformity was of the highest 
necessity. Apparently the uniform is to be now stored at the Brigade 
Depots. Let us hope that it will not be long before it is made there, or 
at the headquarters of the home battalion, if that be localised. Surely 
it would be possible to restore to the regiments their old facings. In 
the case of the linked battalion, those of the senior regiment might be 
given. The absurdity of the present universal facing is best illustrated 
by the Irish regiments; there are eight of these, but only one of them 
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has the national facing—green—all the rest being ‘‘ Royal” regiments. 
Every regimental distinction that can be maintained should be. Asa 
trifling detail, why was the “long rifle shoulder” abolished for infantry regi- 
ments ? It is a distinctly British movement, and has been in existence 
over 100 years. Trifles all these points may be, but our lives are made 
up of trifles; and Tommy Atkins, like other people, does not like to 
have his sentiments ignored. 

I have said nothing about the question of the Reserves, they are 
an admitted necessity if we are to have a fighting army of any size. They 
can only be furnished by a short-service army. One of the objections 
constantly put forward with regard to them is, that when not embodied 
they are mostly to be met with in the casual wards. This of course is 
not true, although no doubt some are found there, but they are by no 
means typical of the class. I notice an officer here to-day, Major 
Gretton, who has specially investigated this question, and I hope in the 
discussion which follows he will give us the result of his enquiries. 
While on this head I may remark with reference to recent Government 
proposals for the re-engagement of Reservists that every man who is 
brought back to the home battalions is a dead loss, as he fills the place of 
a soldier who ought to be training for the Reserve. On the other hand, 
it might be desirable to retain the services of some of them for the 
foreign battalions. 

The Government proposals with regard to the Army are avowedly 
tentative, but they distinctly show the desire on the part of our rulers to 
move along the pathway of reform. The suggestion to make the Militia 
available for service abroad is a very valuable one, but it ought to apply to 
the whole force. Nothing, however, is to be done for the Volunteers. 
Personally I should prefer to see them half the strength and more efficient. 
Both the officers of this force and of the Militia should have a higher 
professional standard exacted from them. The Volunteer Artillery is still 
armed with a miscellaneous collection of obsolete weapons, which should 
be relegated to some museum. If they are ever to fight, they will do so 
against a well-armed foe. 

But perhaps I am asking too much. As I said at the beginning, it 
takes time for the civilian heads to learn their business, and they are 
engaged in perpetual warfare with the Treasury, while they have to 
perform with all the art they can, the military manceuvre of turning the 
flank of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Let us be thankful for small 
mercies, and trust that the Secretary of State for War may increase in 
military wisdom and stature, doing a long term of office, and that each 
succeeding year may be marked by further progress. We are avowedly 
now in the experimental stage. Let us hope that our rulers will have the 
courage to face the situation, and to come boldly to the people if they 
find still greater changes are necessary. For it is only by taking the 
nation into confidence that any Government can hope to gain its just 
ends. This was the case with regard to the Navy, and there is no reason 
to doubt that our national common-sense would fail if the truth were 
boldly uttered with regard to the Army. Above all let us pray to be 
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delivered from the hardy amateur reformer who gives his opinions so 
freely, and bases his theories on pre-conceived notions with which the 
facts have either to fit or else be rejected. 


Lieut.-Colonel G. F. R. HENDERSON(Professor of Military Art and History, Staff 
College):—Captain James has treated his subject so ablyand comprehensively that he 
would seem to have left no opening either for criticism or amplification. Criticism I 
shall not attempt, for I agree with every principle he has laid down, There are some 
points, however, which, as he has told us, time has prevented him from discussing 
fully, and upon one of these I venture to make a few remarks. He has spoken of 
a certain class of Englishmen which he would like to see on the barrack-square 
formed into awkward squads, with himself to drill them. To the indifference of 
these ‘‘ smug citizens,” as he calls them, he attributes the present condition of our 
Army. I regret that he was unable to consider the reason of this indifference. I 
am not so sure that the ordinary citizen is so absolutely selfish and unpatriotic as 
Captain James appears to think. In my opinion the attitude ofa large number of our 
fellow countrymen is to be ascribed to ignorance, ignorance of the conditions under 
which the Army has fulfilled its functions in the past, and of the conditions it’ may 
have to face in the future ; and thisignorance, it seems to me, is due in great part 
to false teaching. The fact that the Armies of the Continent have expanded to 
enormous hosts, while our own Army has never got beyond a comparatively small 
figure, is daily impressed upon us. We hear that the Armies of France and Ger- 
many are each of more than four millions strong; and with the idea in his head that 
either of these Powers can put four millions of fighting men into the field, trained, 
equipped and supplied, the ordinary Englishmen very naturally believes that 
whatever our Army may have done in the past when European Armies were much 
smaller, it would to-day be overwhelmed by numbers. He says to himself that 
the conditions are altered, and that we can never again, from sheer inability, be 
called upon to take the field on a Continental theatre of war. Again, a good deal 
of mischief has been done by loose writing on Imperial Defence. It has been 
stated over and over again that, to defend England you want nothing more than 
an overwhelming Navy. ‘‘ Build ships! Build ships!” has been the cry— 
‘‘ Providence is on the side of the enormous fleets !"’ I venture to assert, however, 
that the maxim that Providence sides with the big fleets or the big battalions is 
the most vicious of strategical pronouncements. I will remind you that in very few 
of his campaigns was Napoleon superior in numbers at the outset. It was not by 
overwhelming strength that he won his victories, but by superior strategy. Take 
our friends across the Atlantic. The superiority of numbers in the Civil War was 
on the side of the North from first to last, and yet it was four years before the 
Confederacy fell. Why? Because the Confederacy had the finer strategists. 
But will not strategy, I ask, prevail in the future as in the past ? Why should not 
some naval Napoleon arise in one of the Continental States, and head a hostile 
coalition against us ? We cannot be certain that we shall always have a great 
strategist, a Nelson, or a St. Vincent, to direct our fleets. We are all aware that 
there have been times in our past history when our naval strategy has been 
indifferent, when brilliant opportunities were offered toa capable foe. Fortunately 
our then enemies were not highly skilled; but we cannot make certain that our 
luck in this respect will be constant. Bad strategy on our part may lose us the 
command of the sea, and with that loss England is open to invasion. I think that 
this point cannot be too strongly impressed upon the people at large. Let them 
understand that invasion is a possibility—I do not say a probability—and, also that 
England has too much at stake to be able to ignore possibilities; she must provide 
against all contingencies, however remote. Moreover, at the same time that they 
learn that invasion is no chimera, let them learn that the conditions of Continental 
warfare have not altered so largely as is popularly supposed. As regards the 
numer of troops which might meet us on a foreign theatre of war there is much 
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misconception. Not the ordinary civilian only, but even the $oldier sometimes 
forgets that armies must be provisioned and supplied. Supply is at the root of 
all questions connected with numbers in the field, and will any soldier tell me how 
either Germany, France, or any other country, is going to feed and supply four 
millions of fighting men on a theatre of war? In the Franco-German conflict, 
for which Germany had been for years preparing, she had at the beginning of 
the campaign an army of over a million of men. What did the field army consist 
of? Of less than half-a-million, and it could not be maintained for long at even 
that figure. The fact is that the number we should have to face upon the 
Continent would not be so very much greater than those we had to deal with in 
the war with Napoleon, and even if they were we should not be powerless. When 
Wellington landed in Portugal, France had at least 800,000 men with the eagles, 
the Duke had 17,000. Yet, a few years later, where were the 800,000? Defeated, 
surrendered, dispersed. Again, in the campaign of 1815 Napoleon had at his 
disposal a field army of 250,000 men. What had we against it? The 35,000 
Englishmen who landed in Belgium, and yet it can hardly be questioned that it 
was those 35,000 men who sent Napoleon to St. Helena. So, even to-day, despite 
the size of foreign armies, English soldiers might play a most important part in a 
Continental war ; as important a part even as they played in the Low Countries 
under Marlborough, or in the Peninsula under Wellington. Our policy then fore- 
shadows our policy in the future. We shall find allies, and we shall take weaker 
States under our protection, and amalgamate their armies with our own. Let the 
ordinary Englishman grasp these truisms, and I do not think that we shall have to 
complain any more of his indifference to military questions. We are often 
told that the British soldier does not compare well with the foreigner, and 
that the Continental Armies consist of ‘‘the flower of the nation,” and when 
we go to history, certainly, we find this was the case in the past. There 
is a paper written by Wellington in one of the supplementary volumes 
of the Despatches giving his opinion of the French soldiers against whom 
he fought. It contains words to exactly the same effect as we often 
hear now. He says that the French Army was the best disciplined in 
Europe, and the most intelligent, because it had in the ranks so many men of high 
class. The truth is that the Continental Armies of those days were practically 
the pick of the population. Anyone conversant with German history will 
remember what the composition of the Prussian Army was in 1814 and 1815; all 
the gentlemen and educated men who were not serving as officers had taken 
their places in the ranks. And yet, who were the best soldiers of the armies who 
met in Belgium? Iam most certainly of opinion that the English soldier was 
not inferior to either French or Prussian then, and I am convinced that, to say 
the least, he has not lost ground since. I may say that I have perhaps a unique 
experience of foreign Armies. I know them nearly all. I have attended their 
manoeuvres for the past thirteen years, year by year. I have been with them for 
several weeks in succession, going on from the exercises of the brigade to the 
exercises of several army corps combined, and I can only say this, that whenever 
I have landed at Dover, the first Tommy Atkins I have seen in the street has 
always seemed to me the finest soldier of them all. Nor can I compare the spirit 
of our own men with that displayed by foreign troops. Many officers are 
advocates of conscription. I think, on the contrary, that there is much to be said 
for the old proverb ‘‘ One volunteer is as good as three pressed men.” Deficient in 
certain respects as our Army may be, I would ask those who belittle it to show 
me finer men and more efficient soldiers. I have not been able to find them myself. 


Major G. Le M. GRETTON (3rd Bn. Royal Warwickshire Regiment) :— 
Captain James has been good enough to call upon me to give the meeting some 
account of old soldiers in casual wards. There have been statements in the Press 
during the last two or three years to the effect that the casual wards and night 
refuges of London are crowded every winter with old soldiers who have been 
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driven to throw themselves upon the charity of the parish and ot the public, from 
the fact that they have been unable to get any work since they left the Service. 
My experience in casual wards may be described as rather unique, for although I 
cannot profess to have slept in one as a casual, I think I have done nearly every- 
thing else. One winter I spent several weeks—the whole day and most of the 
evening—going round visiting the different casual wards and refuges of London. 
I had a philanthropic object in doing so, and I especially devoted myself to 
studying the condition of the old soldiers. I wished to find out how many men 
approximately who had been in the Service had been driven to take shelter there, 
and what their antecedents were. Unfortunately I cannot lay my hands upon 
the actual statistics, but I may tell you that the proportion of old soldiers to 
civilians was not large, and that I found practically three classes of ex-soldiers t 
in the casual wards and private refuges. The large majority were old pensioners, 
broken-down old fellows, who frankly told me that when they got their pension 
they went ‘fon the spree” with it and had a good time, and when they had spent 
their money they simply worked round the casual wards and the free refuges of 
London, living on charity until their pensions were again due, when they repeated 
the performance. That was the first class. The second class consisted of a 
comparatively few young able-bodied men. These men I very thoroughly inves- 
tigated, for I may say that my experience in casual wards did not merely extend 
to one year, but I have kept it up since, and I have always carefully gone into 
the matter with young men as to why they came to grief. I used always to ask 
them for their discharge, and in nine cases out of ten they had not got it; it had 
been stoien or lost—that was the formula. On the rare occasions when it was 
produced it was probably “‘indifferent”’ or ‘‘ fair." I asked them—telling them, 
as was the fact at that time,! that I was able to get any old soldier work—if they 
were willing to work. They usually professed to be longing for honest occupa- 
tion. I took down their names, regimental numbers and so forth, and, after 
my interview, I used to write off to their depdts. In every instance (I must ‘ 
have done this in fifty cases) except one, the answer came back that no 
such number or name had ever existed. In the one case where the name 
and number were recognised, the friend for whom I was working, and who had 
labour to offer these men, promptly took this fellow on. But after a day’s 
work he ‘‘chucked it’; I saw him about a fortnight afterwards, and he 
said the work was too hard; it was not agreeable; it was much better fun { 
going about cadging on charity. One man whom I came across had a very good 
discharge indeed. He had been a driver ina Horse Artillery battery, which he 
left with a ‘‘very good” discharge. I found him very much down on his luck 
indeed in a night refuge, but still looking smart and clean. I enquired, ‘* What 
has happened to you?” ‘‘ Well,’? he replied, ‘‘I got work within a week of 
leaving the Service, which was six months ago.” ‘‘Where was it?” “Ina 
powder factory.” ‘*Why did you not keep it?’ ‘* Well’’—he looked a little 
sheepish—‘‘ the fact is I can’t do without my pipe, and they caught me smoking in 
a powder magazine, and so I got the chuck!’ Work was obtained for him as a 
groom, but he could not keep it; after a week he gave it up, explaining in the 
most pleasant way possible that getting up early in the morning did not suit his 
constitution. Ina few words I should summarise the ex-soldiers who drift into 
casual wards or refuges as either broken-down pensioners, deserters, men who 
have been discharged as worthless and incorrigible, or absolute social failures, 
such as the driver I have just described. There is one other point which I should 
like to mention with regard to Captain James’s lecture. He said it would be very 
advantageous if troops were moved about the country to give the inhabitants of 
districts like the Midland Counties, where there are few troops quartered the 
opportunity of seeing soldiers. Last year avery interesting experiment was tried with 














1[ regret to say that the philanthropic employer of labour who then author- 
ised me to offer these men work has now withdrawn his offer.—G. Le M. G. 
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a battalion of Militia to which I have the honour to belong. We had been training 
at Ross, in Herefordshire, and we were ordered to improvise transport and march 
back to Warwick. We did so, taking a route through out of the way parts of 
Herefordshire, Worcestershire, and Warwickshire, where no troops had been 
seen for years. I assure you we had a perfect ovation. In every village and 
town the whole population turned out to receive us as if we had just come back 
from a successful campaign. The streets were always full of spectators, and 
as we marched along through the little hamlets, the mothers, middle-aged 
wemen, used to turn out and walk alongside the officers in order to tell them 
how glad they were that their sons, Bill, Jack, and Tom, had enlisted in the 
Army, and how one was getting on as officer's servant in the Artillery, and how 
another was a corporal in the Guards, and a third was sergeant in the Royal 
Horse Artillery, andsoon. This reception opened my eyes to one of the numerous 
fallacies which we hear so much of, that the Army is not popular among 
the country population. Certainly in those counties nothing could exceed the 
enthusiasm with which we were received, and the cordial way in which those who 
had sons in the Army spoke of the success of their sons in the Service. 


Mr. Lewis BUTLER :—I have often listened to Captain James with great 
pleasure, and never with more than on the present occasion. Certainly no words 
of mine can do justice to the ability with which he spoke. He has, I submit, 
proved at any rate this, that smoking in a powder magazine is a condition 
not only of Major Gretton’s friend, but of the whole of the British nation. 
There is one point which I would venture to emphasise—the nation at large 
is not in touch with the Army. The Army is looked upon as a separate caste, and 
not as representing an integral part of our national life. It is quite true that at 
public dinners, etc., the toast of the Army is received with enthusiasm, and not 
unnaturally, for the Army is popular—there is a genuine, if somewhat superficial, 
feeling of liking for the Army, and every Englishman likes to think he is superior 
to all the rest of mankind. But'if wé look a little deeper below the surface, we 
find the most intense ignorance prevailing, not only of the thoughts, wishes, and 
hopes of the soldier of the present day, but of what he has done in the past. I 
will undertake, for instance, to say that in the case of educated men—men, for 
instance, who are members of Parliament, or members of the London County 
Council, not one in ten will be able to tell you the name of a single one of Welling- 
ton’s Peninsular victories, although it is to those victories that the existence of the 
Empire, of which he is an individual, is due. I submit, therefore, Sir, that the first 
object of a military reformer must be to attempt to break down the barrier which 
separates the civilian from the soldier, and to establish a mutual bond of intelligent 
sympathy between them. The territorial system has already done something in 
that way, and I own that I think this new term of three years’ enlistment will be a 
powerful aid in the same direction. Public corporations and bodies also might do 
a great deal to help, but they do not; and although the House of Commons has 
now taken the subject in hand, yet the indifference of Parliament to our military 
needs in the past has been proverbial. It will be within the recollection of everyone 
how in the year 1896, when one catastrophe was succeeding another ; when at one 
moment we were on the verge of a conflict with the United States, and at another 
nearly at war with Germany, in that very year, I say, three Bills, all of them 
essential to the efficiency of the Army, were thrown out in the House of Commons, 
merely by the carelessness of the Government and the obstruction of the Opposi- 
tion. But although little is known of the Army amongst the classes which furnish 
the bulk of our rank and file, it is a mistake to suppose that no attention is paid to 
the Service. The contrary, I think, is the fact. But the information received is 
usually imperfect, and the conclusions arrived at are often illogical and incorrect. 
For instance, the stories of the almost savage sentences of court-martial, in vogue 
up to the last 15 years, are banded about; and although the abuse has been rectified, 
the sore remains. I know, too, one case in which a Parliamentary election in 
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Gloucestershire was absolutely turned by the fact that the candidate 13 years 
before had voted for the retention of flogging in the Army. Ido not say whether 
he was right or wrong in that vote, but I mention it to show that the peasantry do 
take an interest in the affairs of the Army.' A great deal has lately been said 
about compulsory and voluntary service. One cannot go into the merits of the 
question at this time, but I would say that it is the law of the land still, as 
it has always been, that service in the Militia is obligatory, and I venture to 
think that if the law were put into force great benefit would result thereby. 
The son of the peasant would find himself side by side and shoulder to shoulder 
with the son of the gentleman, and not only would there be a mutual interest 
between them in the defence of their country, but many people who had been 
forced to join the Militia against their will would gradually attain a liking for r 
military life, and would swell the ranks of the Regular Army, I submit that 
if we went back to this old system, which has always existed—in the 16th and 
17th centuries the Militia was in a most efficient condition, as the fights at Flodden 
and the Civil War testify—not only would a bond be established between the 
civilian and the soldier, but probably the problem of the recruitment of the Army 
would be solved, and we should get nearer and nearer to what should be the ideal 
of a free State, namely, that every citizen should consider it, not a compulsion, 
but a point of honour and a privilege to contribute something to the personal 
defence of his country. 

Colonel H. H. A. STEWART (late Donegal Artillery Militia):—To do any 
justice to the lecturer, or, indeed, even to myself, would take at least an 
hour and a half. One thing that struck me in a parenthesis of the lecturer 
was that ‘notions which he made public some 17 or 18 years ago had been 
repeatedly quoted by followers in Army matters as if they were their own.” 
Now I wonder if these notions which Captain James promulgated some 
17 years ago, were absolutely original on his part, because we know on 
Scriptural authority that there is nothing new under the sun.* Coming to an ; 
important point in the lecture, Captain James has spoken a great deal about the 
employment of reserve soldiers. I have within the last few weeks found it my 
duty to attend several meetings of various great companies. On each occasion 
—except at the meeting which I attended to-day, when I was in a hurry to meet 
Captain James and did not wait—I have enquired as to the experience of the 
companies in their relations with reserve men and pensioners from the Army. I { 
was informed that they never refused work to old soldiers, and whenever they ) 
could they employed them; but I was also informed that these old soldiers and 
reservists, almost invariably, voluntarily left the employment of those companies. 
And why? The secretary of one great company said to me, ‘‘ Colonel Stewart, I 
need hardly mention to you that a soldier, in nine cases out of ten, in the Service 
has nothing to do except to clean himself, and, as the common expression go¢s, 
he is afraid of hard work. These men go away, and leave our employment 
voluntarily.” I wish to congratulate Captain James on his very able lecture. 
I have had great pleasure in listening to it. He speaks about the number of 
soldiers employed in the Metropolitan Police, and would like to extend that as 
much as possible through the County Police. But I should like to know, in case 
of mobilisation —not to go beyond London ; tak: this Arcadian city—what would 
happen if 2,000 or 3,000 reservists were suddenly removed from the Police? 

Captain JAMES :—Special constables would take their place. 

Colonel STEWART :—That is rather begging the question. 











1 If Parliamentary elections turned more frequently upon Army matters, the 
interest taken in the Service by the House of Commons would be astounding.—L. B. 
? See Captain James’s lecture on ‘‘ The best means of adapting the existing 
forces to the requirements of the Empire,” delivered at the R.U.S.I. on the 
Ist April, 1881. 
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Captain James :—Not at all. Special constables have often been employed 
before to supplement the regular police. 

Colonel STEWART :—We want 2,000 or 3,000 more, Ithink. Thelecturer says, 
‘‘The Under-Secretary of State for War in the lucid explanation he made 
of the recent Government proposals, and which form in my opinion the first 
serious attempt of any Government to deal with our great military problem, 
stated that he hoped to keep 2,000 places for Army reservists.” I question 
that, inasmuch as in the year 1870 Mr. Cardwell—the late Lord Cardwell— 
undoubtedly dealt with the military question, and the present system is the 
result. The last thing I will remark upon is this: The lecturer says, ‘To 
say, as some do, that our Volunteers are better than the Continental conscripts, 
is nonsense.” There is no mistake about Captain James’s opinion. In the 
House of Commons two or three nights ago Mr. Balfour told the Leader of 
the Opposition that what he was saying was “nonsense” and “rubbish.” I do 
not know whether Captain James has taken a leaf out of Mr. Balfour’s book. 

Captain JAMES :—This lecture was written before Mr. Balfour's speech. 

Colonel STEWART :—A recent speaker repeated the old axiom that a volunteer 
is worth any number of pressed men. If Captain James will permit me, I will 
put him, metaphorically, on the same platform with a former Prime Minister of 
England, the late Lord Palmerston. He was talking with certain ambassadors 
of foreign Powers, and the question turned on the bravery of the Continental 
soldiers as compared with the British soldier, and at last Lord Palmerston was 
asked what his opinion was. ‘‘ Well,” said Lord Palmerston, ‘‘I believe with you 
all that one is just as brave as the other, but with this reservation, that the British 
soldier remains brave for ten minutes longer than any other soldier.”! I have no 
doubt that as far as physique goes the Continental soldier may be just as good a 
man as the voluntary soldier of England ; but I maintain, as I have maintained 
before here, that the voluntary system has never had a fair chance of success in 
this country”; and I say, further, that although the conscripted soldier may be 
brave, and just as big-hearted as the voluntarily-enlisted soldier of England, yet 
in a rough-and-tumble, and when it comes to real fighting, the free soldier of 
England will seldomer find ‘‘ his heart in his mouth” than the foreign conscript. 

Captain W. H. James:—So far as I have listened to the remarks of 
those who have been good enough to speak this afternoon, I think they 
have been engaged in blessing me rather than in criticising me. There 
can be no doubt that familiarity with the rifle often breeds the soldier, and if 
people at large were taught the use of arms there would be a much greater 
tendency for them to flow into the ranks. I was glad to hear what Major 
Gretton said about the reservists in the casual wards. It is so easy to write 
a letter to the paper, and to make statements of a character which leave no 
tangible point upon which you can contradict them; but he has given us facts 
which throw a new light on the question, and which will convince a good many 
who believe that the casual ward consists entirely of ex-soldiers, ex-reservists, 
that this is not the case. Again, he emphasised the value of bringing the troops 
home to the people. I should like to give an instance of what I saw myself, viz., 
the reception of the Berkshire Regiment at the Berkshire manoeuvres. It was 
received at Newbury by the Mayor and Council. I never saw anything like it. 
And in other instances where ‘‘our regiment’’ has been received the enthusiasm 
of the citizens for their fighting men has been enormous. In this country we have 
dealt with the soldier as a caste apart, and endeavoured to keep him away from 
the citizen; instead of that, it is the duty of every man among us, and of all our 
rulers, to bring the soldier home to the citizen, and to remind him that he and the 





1 « Reminiscences of a Cabinet Minister.” —Ma/mesbury.—H. H. A. S. 


2 It is now stated that the vaunted 3d. per day increase of the soldier’s pay 
boils down, really, to the ridiculous sum of one half-penny per diem !—H. H. A. S. 
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civilian only form two units in the citizenship of the country. I am fully in agree- 
ment with what Colonel Henderson said, but Iam going a little further, I think, 
than he did. I am going to say that the great fault in our education in 
England is that we never teach the people or the youth of the country anything 
whatever of the history of England. We are the only country that does this. It 
may be necessary that you should be acquainted with Juvenal and Martial for the 
sake of your morals, but also it is desirable that you should know something of 
the history of your country. That is the point on which we have come to grief. 
England is the only country in which the teaching of history does not form one of 
the most important parts of the school curriculum ; and it seems to me that there 
is precious little chance, as long as we maintain our present system of education 
for the upper classes, of ever getting history taught to them. I should like to 
emphasise again what Colonel Henderson said about numbers. There is a vast 
difference between the numbers which are in the theatre of war and the actual 
fighting force you can bring to bear on any one point. Moreover, there is a 
point that is sometimes forgotten nowadays, and that is, that these huge bodies 
of armed citizens have nothing like the training of the professional soldier, and it 
is quite possible for a nation to arise which will see the wisdom of having highly- 
trained troops who may be able to scatter these armed citizens like chaff before 
the wind. He mentioned also a point of which I am a hearty supporter, and that is, 
the utter nonsense which one hears talked about the superiority of foreign Armies. 
Good heavens! Has anybody here been on the Rhine, and seen the German 
soldier of the Rhineland ? I dare say many of you can remember the old picture 
which appeared many years ago, in the days of the old-fashioned Pickelhaube, in 
the foreign tour of Jones, Brown, and Robinson. You see a little man with a huge 
gun, and a great helmet on his head, which is about as high as he is himself. 
Does anybody tell me that the average Line soldier in the British Army is 
not as good? I admit the Pomeranians are bigger, and the men of the 
Guard Corps are a bit bigger; but I have seen most of the Armies of Europe 
except the Russian, and I emphatically say the average British soldier is, 
man for man, just as good as the foreign soldier; and I believe, if we had a 
rational system of bringing the proper men into the ranks, if we brought all 
classes alike into the ranks of the British Army, that we should have far better 
men. Mr. Butler alluded to the ignorance about the Army. Well, it is colossal. 
The fact of the matter is, the ordinary person you meet at a dinner party does 
not know anything about it. He hasacertain notion—A says to B, you tell C that 
it is a very fine thing for D tobe a soldier—he is willing to sing patriotic songs, 
and uses strong language when the income tax goes upanother 2d. in the pound, 
but beyond that he knows nothing of the question. If the Volunteers had never 
done anything else, we owe them a debt of gratitude for one thing, that they have 
brought military knowledge to the people much more than it was before they 
existed. I am afraid I do not agree with Colonel Stewart in his opening words, 
nor do I think that there is anything in my lecture which really justified him in 
taking the position he did. He has hit upon a point which is undoubtedly a weak 
point with the old soldier, that he has lived in many ways a fairly easy life, and 
that he does not always buckle to; but I do not think that is true of the large 
majority of them. I know old soldiers myself who work very hard now; but if 
you take an old gentleman who has got three good-conduct stripes and who can 
toe the line with two gallons of beer in him, I do not think that he is much good. 
I said advisedly that the recent Government proposals I believe form the first 
serious attempt to carry outa proper Army reform. I think that Lord Cardwell 
was perhaps the initiator of reform, but Lord Cardwell never had the courage of 
his opinions and he did not insist on having his ideas properly carried out. Now, 
for the first time in our history, we are going to see the Cardwellian system given 
a fair chance ; that is to say, the regiments that have two battalions abroad are 
to have their depots raised to 600, That was the very foundation, the very 
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corner of the Cardwellian system. He saw, as well as anybody could see, that 
it is not always possible to have so many regiments here and an equal number of 
regiments there, and that there might be times when you would want to take 
some of them from here and put them there, and if that were the case the supply 
depét of those regiments must be increased to meet the circumstances. I do not 
know tv wuoin ts is due—I never like to allude to authorities—but I confess I 
have some shrewd suspicion it is perhaps due to the fact that we have got at the 
War Office at the present moment a very able set of military officers who have 
been able to impress on the Government, and impress very firmly and forcibly, 
what their views are; and that the Secretary of State for War, like a wise man, 
has taken the advice of those who knew infinitely better about what they were 
talking than he possibly could. 


The CHAIRMAN (Lieut.-General Lord W. Seymour) :—I believe, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, it is the duty of the chairman to summarise what has been said 
by thé reader of the paper and by the speakers. The time is so late now 
that I shall not detain you more than a very few minutes. I would just mark 
the points on which, perhaps, you will agree with me, that Captain James has 
made the most impression, commencing with his first remark that the Army 
is inadequate to the present wants of the nation. I think he meant this as 
regards quantity and not quality, and no one who has carefully read the daily 
papers for the last two or three days can fail to be impressed by that point. 
The next point was as to the Parliamentary interference with the Army, 
either party deeming it its duty to object to the schemes of the other. I 
do not think there can be any remedy for this under the existing constitution, 
and we might agree ‘that the existing constitution has lasted 250 years 
with fair benefit to the country at large. The fact is that in Parliament the 
whole defence of the Army is thrown upon one man, the Secretary or the Under- 
Secretary, whoever it may be for the moment, and it depends on the ability of 
that gentleman whether, as was lately the case in the House of Commons, a 
successful result is obtained. There is no doubt for the last week the papers 
expressed the general opinion that a successful result has been obtained by the 
speech of the Under-Secretary in the House of Commons. I gather that Captain 
James advocates two or three army corps being kept so far in readiness as to 
receive the Reservists and to be ready to embark on foreign service at short notice. 
I quite agree with this, and I think most of the speakers who mentioned that sub- 
ject are also in agreement with it. But I would add that the rest of the troops, 
consisting principally of Auxiliary forces, should be organised as a second and 
third line of defence, with Artillery, Engineers, and the Medical and Transport 
equipments complete. This might cost money, but I would call attention to the 
Swiss system. That system places from 150,000 to 200,000 men in the field at 
seven or eight days’ notice, completely equipped, and at what we may now call the 
moderate sum of a million sterling annually. We have got the men, in the Militia 
and the Volunteers, but we want the organisation. At present the condition of 
the Auxiliary forces is, one might say, ‘‘ fritter away.” I am’ glad Captain James 
calls attention to the manner in which the counties of Berkshire and Northampton, 
headed by the Lords-Lieutenant in the last-named county, have come forward 
to encourage their regiments in feeling that their gallant services abroad 
are appreciated at home. I need hardly say more on this point, as it has been 
touched upon by almost every speaker. Everyone, however, must agree that 
were this done more generally throughout the Kingdom, all feeling of distrust of 
enlistment in the Army would vanish. Lastly, Captain James shows clearly that 
the re-separation of the double-battalion regiment is not only inadvisable, but 
impossible. The system might possibly be altered so as to reproduce nearly the 
original scheme of Mr. Cardwell, and the organisation of triplets not only in the 
Infantry but in the Cavalry and Artillery, would go far to diminish the cost of 
extra battalions, those extra battalions for which I am afraid there is now no 
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nucleus, and at the same time to preserve the esprit de corps so essential to the 
British Army. I quite agree with Captain James that the depdts as at present 
constituted are almost useless and very expensive. It is pleasant to hear Colonel 


Henderson speak in the way he does of the British soldier as compared with the 


foreign ; and having lately seen one or two foreign Armies in the autumn of last 
year, I can guarantee that every word Colonel Henderson has said is correct up 
to the present date. It would be wrong of me not to remark on what Colonel 
Henderson has said as to the danger we may be in from believing and inducing 
the country to believe that a naval defence, and nothing but a naval defence, is 
necessary. I feel sure that this paper will be productive of benefit to the Army, 
and moreover that what has been touched upon by the speakers will afford 
information to the nation. I hope I have your permission to thank Captain James 
for reading this paper, as well as the speakers who have discussed the subject so 


ably. 
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By Major A. E. J. CAVENDISH, 
Ist Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, D.A.A.G., Dublin District 
(late Mhitary Attaché with the Chinese Army). 

THE aspect of China—an empire of over 3,000 years’ standing, 
civilised to a high degree many centuries before any European race had 
emerged from primitive barbarism, surpassed in its four and a half 
millions of square miles by only two nations, and in its population of 
three hundred and fifty millions by but one, and with incalculable 
potentialities for trade, production, and wealth—lying absolutely help- 
less for offence or defence, and obliged tamely to submit to the demands 
for territory and concessions made by the “barbarians,” is truly an 
amazing one. 

However, we read that a declaration of war by the Emperor of this 
unique country against one, if not two, European. Powers, has only been 
averted by the astuteness of some of his counsellors. It is pardonable 
in a monarch who rejoices in “‘ four navies” and ‘“ twenty armies” (for 
with such high-sounding means does China disguise the ricketty nature 
of her war organisation) to feel a certain sense of inflation; it is pitiable 
that such forces should be but useless and ruinous luxuries. 

The war with Japan effectually exploded the legendary “ latent 
offensive strength ” of China, while the Peace of Shimonoseki prevented 
the imminent and equally complete exposure of the fiction of her powers 
of defence. 

Below I have endeavoured to roughly describe the materials on 
which this imaginary strength was based, omitting a recital of the ships 
which composed the Northern Squadron before the war. 


THE ARMY OF CHINA. 

In many respects the Army of China presents a curious example of 
the survival of the unfittest. In the broad outlines its scheme is simple 
and suited to the country; nevertheless with the characteristic Chinese 
love of detail, in its minutiz, it is exceedingly complex. Owing to an 
equally characteristic want of exactitude, although returns, as rendered 
by separate accountants, are often beautifully worked out to the 
thousandth part of a tael, yet in a combination of these returns nothing 
balances. For Members of Parliament, who cavil at the intricacies of the 
British Estimates, I can imagine no worse punishment in the future life 
than to be set by Satan to unravel the mysteries of the Chinese Military 
Budget. 

Every province has its separate ‘‘ army,” for which the Viceroy or 
Governor is responsible, and in fourteen of these it consists of Tartar 
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and Chinese soldiers in certain fixed proportions. ‘Any deficiencies in 
the military budgets of the poorer provinces are met by contributions 
from the central provinces, the ‘ belly of China.” 

Grouping all these “armies” together, the troops fall into four 
great categories, viz. :— 

1. Tartar soldiers or Bannermen. 

2. Green Regiments or Chinese Territorial Force. 
3. Fighting Braves. 

4, Disciplined Troops. 

To these I may add the Local Troops only to be used comme dernieére 
ressource. 

1.—TZuartar Soldiers or Bannermen.—When the Tartar race of Manchus 

rose to power under Nur-ha-chu, grandfather of the first Emperor of the 
present dynasty, their forces formed four corps, named after the colour of 
the standards—yellow, white, blue, and red. In 1614 were added four 
more corps, known as the Bordered Banners, 7.e., yellow bordered with 
red, white with blue, red with yellow, and blue with white. These eight 
3anner corps numbered about 60,000 men. In 1627 they organised 
their Mongolian supporters, in number about 17,000, into eight corps 
similarly distinguished. During their invasions of China the Manchus 
were aided by a number of Chinese refugees, and in 1637 these were 
formed into two corps, which were subsequently expanded into eight, 
having standards similar to the other corps, and containing about 24,000 
men. 

The descendants of these still form 24 corps under eight colours (7e., 
Manchu Yellow Banner, Mongol Yellow, Chinese Yellow, and so on), and 
on their fidelity the dynasty relies for its continuance. 

All members of the ‘‘ Banners” are bondsmen of the Crown, and 
each male between the ages of 16 and 60 is liable for military service. 
He draws for life a daily ration of rice (1} lbs.) for himself and for each 
member of his family dependent on him, and from 16 to the day of his 
death he is paid as a second-class soldier. He also pays lighter taxes than 
other Chinamen,' and is exempt from competition in the lowest literary 
examination. Every male child has to be enrolled in his Banner, and 
forthwith commences to draw his rice allowance. In the Chinese’ 
Banners or Han-chiin, however, only the male descendants of those 
who have become naturalised adherents to the Manchu (by dropping 
their Chinese patronymic, or the third character in their name) are 
enrolled at birth, while in order to save expense the children of those 
still Chinese are not enrolled, and form an unpaid reserve of men who 
find various employments. 

The Bannermen and their families form the bulk of the population 
of Peking, and at 34 to 40 places in the provinces there are permanent 
garrisons or colonies of them, originally drawn from all the 24 corps in 
Peking, but at each place organised into eight Banners. The enrolled 





1 Inhabitants of China. 
* As distinct from Manchu and Mongol. 
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males in Peking, from the Emperor downwards, number about 125,000, 
and in the Empire about 450,000. 

Organisation.—The Manchu and Chinese Banners each contain five 
regiments, but the Mongolian have onlytwo each. Every Manchu Banner 
has from 70 to 90 companies, each comprising 80 to 100 households, or 100 
to 150 fighting men, while the 16 other Banners have from 20 to 30 com- 
panies, each of a similar number of households, there being altogether about 
1,150 companies. Moreover, each of the Manchu and Mongol Banners is 
divided into the Inner and Outer Banner Force. The former is composed 
of the Pao-i or Bo-i, who are hereditary military servants, descended from 
prisoners of war captured by the Manchus or Mongols in their wars with 
China and Korea; in number about 10,000, they serve the Imperial Court, 
the Guards, or the officials of their Banners, and are formed into 
battalions under their own officers; from these the foreign term for a 
Chinese man-servant “boy” is derived. The Outer Banner Force is 
formed of the free-born. 

Each company is under the supervision of a major, whose duty is to 
keep the register of households, to see that every male gets his grain ration, 
to look after the training of boys for passing their first examination at the 
age of sixteen for second-class private, their subsequent training for first- 
class private, and their six monthly trainings up to the age of 60. 

Vacancies in the paid ranks are filled from the novices by examina- 
tion in lifting a weight of 1333 Ibs., in archery, matchlock firing, and 
riding, while his personal appearance and other interest are powerful 
factors in the success or failure of each candidate. A second-class 
private gets 2 taels' monthly for life, while a first-class private in Peking 
gets 3 taels as long as efficient. In some provincial garrisons the pay is 
higher, for instance, in Szu-chuan a first-class soldier occasionally receives 
about 7} taels, and 400 Ibs. of rice monthly. 

In Manchuria the number of men enrolled under the eight Banners 
is about 180,000, of whom about 103,000 are Militia and Reserve. In 
parts of this province, in lieu of a rice ration, grants of land for growing 
grain are given to the extent of 450,000 English acres, producing to the 
Bannermen £300,000 per annum. 

Banner Divisions —¥rom the Bannermen in Peking the following 
divisions have been formed :— 

The Guards Division or Hu-chiin-ying. 

The Fire Mechanism Corps or Huo-chi-ying. 

The Guards of the Summer Palace. 

The Guards of the Mausolea. 

The Imperial Hunting Establishment. 

The Light Division. 

The Tiger Hunting Force. 

The Corps of Guides. 

The Corps of Proud Riders, or Paid Division of the Banners. 

The Gendarmerie. 

The Peking Field Force, or Shen-chi-ying. 





' One tael is roughly 3s. 
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The Guards Divistion.—Organised into eight battalions, and number- 
ing about 4,000 men picked from the 24 banners, this corps was formed 
in early days by the Manchus, and its duties are to guard the Imperial 
Person and residence. 

In every regiment, brigade, division, or army in China, the com- 
mander, as his personal guard, has a certain number of picked men, who are 
his relatives or other adherents, devoted to him by superior pay, prospects, 
pickings, and promotion. So the Emperor has his Imperial body-guard, 
or vanguard (Chien-féng-ying), who are picked from the Manchu and 
Mongol Banners in proportion of two Manchus to one Mongol. The 
privates, of whom there are three classes, appear to be expectant officials, 
about 1,000 in number, holding army rank from Captain to Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and drawing from 200 to 350 taels per annum. 

But the créme de la créme of the Guards Division are the Life Guards, 
or Shih-wei, holding army rank from Lieutenant-Colonel to Brigadier- 
General, and drawing from 400 to 700 tacls a year. The 300 third-class, 
and 150 second-class privates are all military graduates of Peking, while 
the 80 first-class privates are Imperial Clansmen. The Imperial Clan is 
the Gioro or Chueh-lo family, of which Nur-ha-chu was the founder. 
The lowest branches are distinguished by wearing a blue girdle, the 
minor by a red one, while the superior branch, descendants of the first 
Emperor, have a-yellow girdle and are called Aih-sin Gioro. The eight 
hereditary Nobles or iron-capped Princes are of this latter class, and 
their sons after serving in the Life Guards as privates get promoted to 


Captain in the Body Guard, and thence to Lieutenant-General of a Banner; 
while the sons of all Imperial Clansmen, after similar Guards’ service, 
can become Majors in the Banners, and thence go to high provincial 
posts. Officers of the Guards are now promoted into the Peking Field 


Force as superior officers, whence part of its inefficiency. 

The Fire Mechanism Corps.—TVhis was composed of men with firearms 
and cannon, and the se of these engines being despised in China, the 
men were drawn from the Pao-i; it is now superseded by the Peking Field 
Force. 

The Guards of the Summer Palace.—This is a special Light Division 
recruited from the Banners in Peking; it numbers about 3,000, and has 
two brigades, the Inner of Pao-i serving within the Palace, and the Outer, 
of freeborn men, serving outside. 

The Guards of the Mausolea.—These small off-shoots guard the 20 
Imperial Tombs, and number about 1,200; their duties are to look after 
the various buildings, and keep strangers, especially foreigners, out of the 
enclosures. About 400 guard the Mausolea in Manchuria. 

The Imperial Hunting Establishment, etc—These corps garrison and 
look after the Imperial hunting parks, and attend the hunting parties; 
the Guides also attend the Imperial progresses. Hunting was formerly 
considered a military pastime, much indulged in by the Emperors, and 
the Banners are said to be derived from the use of flags in beating for 
game for the Imperial hunter. The Tiger hunters wear a peculiar and 
awe-inspiring dress, imitating a tiger, witu a shield bearing a tiger’s head ; 
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during the war it was proposed to send this force to the front to frighten 
the Japanese, but fortunately for these ‘Tiger Braves,” armed with 
spears or matchlocks, second thoughts prevailed. Never more than 4,000 
in number, these divisions practically only exist to provide sinecure posts 
for Court favourites, and there are still, I believe, officials holding the 
appointments of Grand Falconer, Master of the Buckhounds, and Keeper 
of the Elephants ! 

The Corps of Proud Riders.—The paid division comprises all paid 
Bannermen in Peking, who are not in any of the special corps, and 
numbers about 1,200 officers, and 73,000 men. 

The Gendarmerte—The Police of Peking, numbering nominally 
33,000, but really from 12,000 to 15,000 men, of whom two-thirds are 
Bannermen and one-third Chinese, are formed into battalions and 
brigades under their own officers; they control the Tartar and Chinese 
cities and guard the gates, and their commandant, known as the Mandarin 
of the Nine Gates, is a highly-favoured Manchu official pluralist. 

The Peking Field Force.—The native title of this force, meaning 
“Divine Mechanism,” is der'-ed from the name given to firearms on 
their first introduction, early in the fifteenth century. The Field Force 
was formed in 1862, by the Prince of Chun (father of the present 
Emperor), and by Jung-Lu, a Manchu of distinction, to provide for the 
defence of the capital, in which service the existing Banner forces had 
so miserably failed in 1860. It consists of picked men, attracted by 
the higher pay and quicker promotion, and until recently was believed 
by foreigners to be a high-class military body; detachments were sent to 
Tientsin up to 1865 to learn foreign drill under British instructors, and 
the methods then learnt still prevail. Nominally 20,000 strong, it 
should comprise 13 battalions of infantry at 1,000 each, 11 of cavalry 
at 500, with 1,500 artillery, who are called out when required. Accord- 
ing to one of the lieut.-generals of the Force, it consists of 13,000 
men, but in reality it is much less. A cavalry soldier gets six taels for 
himself and four for his horse monthly; other soldiers five and one- 
fifth taels; the officers are the pick of the Banners, and posts in it 
are eagerly sought for. 

By favour of Jung-Lu, who is Commandant of the Force, I was 
privileged on two occasions to review portions of this ‘“‘crack” corps, 
and I did not forma very high opinion of it. The men were of all ages, 
since they serve as long as efficient, or up to the age of 60; the cavalry 
were armed with Winchester carbines or Remington rifles, rode badly- 
fed ponies, and their field movements were the evolutions of the riding 
school; the artillery had rusty 4-pounder cannon of antique English 
manufacture, tied to the trunnion-holes with twine; each gun was drawn 
by four ponies with two drivers, four gunners on the gun-carriage and 
limber, while six ran alongside, and in order that there might be no 
mistake about its being a cannon each was accompanied by a standard- 
bearer carrying a black flag with a white fringe. One of the generals 
told me 160 modern field-guns were stored in Peking for the use of the 
Force in war-time, but were not issued for drill purposes for fear of being 
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damaged! I afterwards ascertained these guns only existed in his 
imagination. The infantry had rusty Winchester rifles and bayonets 
without scabbards, and they neither kept step nor knelt to fire ; all three 
arms drilled well and very steadily, and were most extravagantly furnished 
with flags. One of the most enlightened officials of the Board of War 
admitted to me that this corps was not efficient, and its cost was at least 
4300,000 per annum. 

Arms and cost of the Bannermen.—The Banner soldiers, other than 
those in the Peking and Manchurian Field Forces, are armed with spears, 
tridents, flails, bows, matchlocks, muskets, and sometimes rifles or swords ; 
twice a year they have to be exercised in some short practice with these 
weapons. 

In Peking, the cost of the Bannermen is £1,490,000 annually, and in 
the Empire, omitting Manchuria, the 6,000 officers and 214,000 men 
consume no less than £2,440,000, for which sum not one efficient 
soldier is produced. 

Defects—The abuses in the system are great; males are put on the 
rolls as paid soldiers as early as five years of age, many Chinese (not 
Bannermen) get fraudulently enrolled, substitutes are hired to pass the 
examinations, the rice is adulterated before issue, and pays toll in kind 
in passing through the issuer’s hands; in a similar way, deductions are 
made from the pay before issue, and the paying official swindles in 
exchanging silver into copper cash; the Court favourites, who form the 
bulk of the officers, are ignorant of every detail of their supposed 
profession, and leave everything to a few who have risen from the ranks. 

To the fidelity of 95,000 pampered and lazy Bannermen, scattered 
among the 350 millions of people of China (who are honeycombed with 
secret societies and longing to cast off the Tartar yoke), the dynasty 
nominally trusts for its safety, which, however, lies chiefly in the systematic 
espionage, and the carefully fostered mutual suspicion and jealousy, 
rendering concerted risings difficult to bring about. 

In the region of the Yangtze there are 24,000 Banner and 225,000 
Chinese troops; and in Kansu and Turkestan, 26,000 Bannermen and 
98,000 Chinese soldiers. 

Manchuria.—In the eight Banners there are about 70,000 men under 
arms, of whom 50,000 form the Field Force, and 20,000 are called 
“Irregular” troops; nearly all have been drilled with foreign rifles and 
guns, and are armed with Remington, Winchester, or Mauser rifles (the 
latter being preferred), and Krupp field-guns ; they are drawn as required 
from the Militia, and at present are little better than any other troops in 
the Empire; their own Commander-in-Chief, in 1894, reported they were 
so badly instructed that it was immaterial whether they had good rifles or 
bad. An allowance of £150,000 a year for “‘ foreign drill” purposes used 
to be given to Manchuria, but I have reason to believe that when the 
agreement with Russia was made in 1895, the authorities, recognising 
that the province would soon become Russian, withdrew this allowance 
in order to devote it to paying for the new ships. The cost of the 
Manchurian forces comes to about £600,000 annually. 
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2.—The Green Regiments or Chinese Territorial Force—The Luh-ying, 
generally known as the Green Standard Army, from the green flag 
carried by every corps, was taken over by the Manchus at the Conquest 
of China and partially remodelled. Recruited by voluntary enlistment 
from among the able-bodied Chinese in the various provinces, it is 
really a Militia and Police Force, each province having its separate 
Luh-ying Corps; there are 20 corps, 75 divisions, 120 brigades, or about 
1,000 battalions or “ying.” Each corps has its own staff and organi- 
sation, and the Provincial Luh-ying General Commanding always ranks 
after the Governor-General and the Tartar General. 

Privates are selected by examination from the novices, borne on the 
register of the district staff; the annual pay, in addition to a grain allow- 
ance of 1} lbs. of rice per diem, is for first-class or cavalry soldiers, £5 w 8s. 
annually, fora second-class soldier, £3 » 12s., forathird-class, £2 » 14s. ; 
moveover a first-class private just before the new year gets from 3s. to 12s. 
interest of £420 which has been invested in local pawnshops on behalf of 
his “ying” ; on active service, in Thibet, and a few other places, double 
pay and rations are given ; in Szu-chuan, An-hui, and some other provinces, 
every regiment owns military lands, the rent of which it receives in kind 
(z.e., rice) in addition to the regular pay and rations. The recruit has to 
pay for his uniform, and until he gets out of debt to the adjutant for this 
he cannot be promoted to second-class private; on his marriage he gets 6s. 
to 12s. as a gift, and when he dies his relatives get a similar amount; he 
can serve till he is 60, and has various avenues of promotion, by passing 
the examination for military graduate, by the slower process of regimental 
work, or by favour of a superior; most of the captains now serving have 
been servants, orderlies, or ‘‘ favourites ” of senior officers. 

Seven or more tents, each of 15 men go to a company, which is a 
very elastic unit varying from 100 to 300 men, according to the special 
organisation of the province to which it belongs; for the same reason the 
number of companies in a “‘ ying” varies, but generally it is 2 or 3. 

The Grain Transport Troops.—Included in the Luh-ying are the 
3,000 men who, under separate officers, protect and conduct the Grain 
Transport Service on the Grand Canal; the “tribute rice,” ze, the 
taxes contributed in grain by the central provinces for distribution to 
the Bannermen in Peking and Chih-li, goes up the Canai from Chin-kiang 
to Tientsin in large fleets of, barges, and the guardians are under similar 
discipline to the rest of the Luh-ying. The expense to the Central 
Government is enormous, and so is the leakage of rice in every possible 
form, but the prospect of saving £400,000 a year by shipping the rice to 
Tientsin has not as yet been able to overcome time-honoured usage 
and vested interests. 

The ‘* Yellow River” Guards.—Also amongst the Luh-ying are the 
** Yellow River” Guards, who are detachments posted along this river to 
protect and keep in good order the embankments, and in case of flood 
to repair breaches; in order to cope with the vagaries of ‘ China’s 
Sorrow,” as the river is called, the neighbouring provinces are forced to 
contribute fixed quantities of material and human labour for the upkeep 
and repair of the dykes. 
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The Yangtze Riverine Force-—The Yangtze Riverine Force is an 
amphibious one like our Marines, and while most of its members are 
included amongst the Luh-ying, it possesses an admiral and a naval staff. 
It nominally comprises 350 officers and 30,000 men, whose duty is to police 
the Yangtze from I-chang to Wu-sung, and also the numerous lakes which 
border the Great River towards the end of its course; about 1,500 boats 
with crews of 9 to 20, and armed with various pieces of small ordnance, 
some of modern date and foreign make, are in charge of this force. When 
the proceedings of brigands or smugglers become too outrageous, or their 
‘‘douceurs” to the guardians of life and property unduly dwindle, this 
River Force takes action, and on such occasions fierce fighting sometimes 
takes place. 

Number, Cost, and Value of Luh-ying.—The legal number of Green 
Standard troops to be maintained is 652,297, with about 15,000 officers, 
including the River and Canal Guards; at the beginning of the 1894 war, 
pay was drawn for 13,533 officers and 536,367 N.C.O.’s and men. The 
cost of this force in pay and allowances is £2,330,000 a year. 

The whole of the Luh-ying is utterly inefficient as an army and but 
little better as a police force ; were the population of China a iittle less 
peaceful and law-abiding than it is, the Luh-ying could not keep it in 
order ; as things are at present, in order to suppress brigandage or local 
riots, detachments of the Fighting Braves, or Disciplined Troops have 
almost invariably to be called upon. 

3.—The Fighting Braves (Chuang-yung).—As implied by their title, 
any real fighting, which is likely in war or rebellion, is expected to be 
done by these warriors ; they comprise the remains of the Imperial forces 
raised in the Taeping rebellion, and battalions specially enlisted on 
various occasions since then. 

One division of them represents the Hsiang River Force, raised in 
Hu-pei and Hu-nan, and commanded during the rebellion by Tséng 
(father of the late Minister in England)—comprising about 4,000 
Cavalry and 56,000 Infantry and Artillery, with 12 to 20 batteries of 12- 
pounder field guns; about half are stationed around Nanking, and the 
remainder in Kansu and Turkestan. Another division had its origin in 
the ‘“‘ Ever-Victorious Army” of the’ Huai river, raised in An-hui and 
Ho-nan, and commanded by Li Hung Chang, who in 1870 transferred it 
to Chih-li, where it is stationed near Tientsin, Shanhaikuan, and till 
recently, Port Arthur. In addition to 2,500 Cavalry and 32,500 Infantry 
and Artillery, there are material and equipment for about 30 batteries of 
7 or 12-pounder Krupp guns. These “ Braves” have been “ drilled in 
foreign style,” and most of them have passed more or less through the 
hands of foreign instructors. In addition, there are a number of battalions 
which have been raised for various emergencies, such as the Mahommedan 
rebellion of 1874, the French War of 1884, and the rebellion in North 
China of 1891, and being found useful adherents to the Viceroys at 
Tientsin, Nanking, and Canton, were not disbanded at the close of 
operations. These have also been “ drilled in foreign style,” and are 
stationed in various parts of China. It is impossible to say how many 
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there are, owing to their being included by several provinces a’ nongst the 
Luh-ying, or the irregular troops, who may be anything from boatmen to 
foreign-drilled cavalry, but they are estimated at 30,000. 

Whenever an emergency arises, special battalions of Braves are 
easily raised from the floating population; generally composed of the 
scum of the nation attracted by promises of pay, they are miserably 
clothed, armed, and disciplined, irregularly paid, and, as a rule, disbanded 
at the first opportunity. Many such corps were raised during the war, 
and were fruitful sources of income to the officials responsible for them. 

The Braves receive special pay, £8 to £12 annually, with 60 lbs. of 
rice monthly, and they seem to be armed with every kind of rifle which 
has ever been invented. The lowest unit of organisation is a tent, made 
up of two N.C.O.’s, ten privates, and three coolies, ten tents to a company, 
five or six companies to a “ying.” In addition, 40 coolies for carrying 
ammunition and stores. Thusa “ ying” nominally consists of 12 officers, 
500 or 600 N.C.O.’s and men, with 200 coolies. The cost of the Fight- 
ing Braves is not far from £1,200,000 per annum. 

On one occasion I reviewed some of these troops near Peking ; 
there were ten battalions of infantry, averaging 345 men, and 250 
artillery with 20 guns. The arms were Hotchkiss rifles, two 9-pounder 
B.L. Armstrong field guns, drawn by four ponies, and eighteen 7-pounder 
B.L. Krupp guns, each drawn by one pony, harnessed to the trail, there 
being no limber. The men were of various ages, sizes, and physique, and 
were evidently acquainted with the manual exercise. Nevertheless, zbout 
80 men in each battalion carried tridents, spears, or flags. At this 
review I saw the latest pattern of the ‘“ gingal,” or “two-man gun”; for 
the Chinese authorities, finding their men did very little execution 
amongst the Japanese with their foreign rifles, had decided to fall back 
on this weapon, which they could all understand, and by the end of the 
war they had 120,000 either breech or muzzle-loading made in the 
various arsenals. The one I saw was a Brobdingnagian Mauser rifle, 
about 9 feet long, calibre 1 inch, made in the Nanking arsenal, and 
though reputed to carry 2,500 yards, it was only sighted to 600. So 
hastily were these weapons made, that many were issued to the troops 
with barrels not bored out. 

4.—The Disciplined Troops, or Lien-chtin,—This force is of quite 
recent origin, and was the invention of a former governor of Yun-nan, who 
thought it cheaper to impart foreign drill to detachments of the Luh-ying, 
who already drew pay, than to raise entirely new corps. They are organised 
into ‘‘ ying” in the same way as the “‘ Fighting Braves,” and the privates 
are also called ‘‘ Braves.” ‘They are armed with various firearms, like the 
Luh-ying, and drilled after a foreign fashion. The idea is essentially a 
sound oné, but as yet not much progress has been made, the number in 
the category being estimated at 10,000. 

It is impossible to arrive at any definite conclusion as to the propor- 
tion of the three arms, but it is reckoned there are 60,000 cavalry and 
850,000 infantry and artillery. A first-class private is called Ma-ping, or 
horse-soldier, but it does not follow that he has a horse, for there are 
8,000 horse-soldiers in Szu-chuan, but they have only 4,000 horses, and 
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in Kiang-su there are 3,000 with only 900 horses; a few of the cavalry 
battalions have carbines or rifles, but the majority are armed with spears 
or bows. Very few of the artillery have had any special training, except 
some batteries in Chih-li and Turkestan, and infantry are sent’to man the 
guns when required. In the forts, however, the gunners are fairly well 
trained, and generally become good shots with large guns. 

The soldier’s dress is a long shirt over his ordinary linen trousers 
and jacket, a long grey coat for riding, split behind and before, and a 
short overjacket, fastened by a sash round the waist. The jacket and 
overshirt are coloured blue, green, white, scarlet, or black, with various 
facings and borders, but each has a round white plastron on breast and 
back which bears the name of the corps; these make admirable marks 
for aiming at. In winter, jackets and trousers are wadded, and many 
Chinese wounded were burnt to death owing to these garments catching 
fire. Sheepskin jackets are worn over all, and shoes or half-boots, but in 
summer many go barefooted. Banner soldiers wear the round felt hat 
with turned-up brim and red tassel, and, in summer, a white straw hat 
with turned-down brim and tassel. Chinese troops wear blue or brown 
turbans in winter, and, in summer, straw hats of many patterns. At first, 
it strikes one as peculiar to see a man in the ranks of a battalion 
marching through the capital, carrying a rifle with fixed bayonet on his 
shoulder, a small teapot slung to the muzzle and a birdcage to the 
triggerguard, and fending off the rays of the sun with a foreign-lady’s 
parasol; but after a time these picturesque variations seem quite natural. 

The dress of officers is much the same, except that their servants 
carry the teapot. The plastrons are squares of embroidery, and Banner 
officers wear yellow jackets. They hardly ever carry any weapons. 

As if the bull’s-eyes on their uniform were not sufficient mark for the 
enemy, the troops are abundantly provided with flags. Every commander 
has a standard as an emblem of his authority. In the Luh-ying it is of 
green satin, triangular in shape, 8 to 10 feet long, with a scolloped 
red satin border, and in the centre a golden embroidered dragon. 
Amongst the ‘‘ Braves,” each brigadier has one of these. The Banner 
troops have standards according to the Bahners to which the men belong. 
Generally speaking, red indicates the Yanguard, white the right, and blue 
the left wing, yellow the centre and staff, and black the rearguard ; 
artillery being always in rear, have a black standard bordered with white. 
In many battalions on their way to the front I have seen from one 
hundred to three hundred banners, but it is beginning to dawn on the 
most enlightened generals that this lavish display of bunting in war 
attracts dangerous attention. : 

Numbers are always reckoned by battalions or ‘‘ ying” of 500 men 
in infantry, and 250 in cavalry, but the only parts of a “ ying” which are 
kept at and over strength are the flags and coolies. During the war I 
saw a large number of “ ying,” and the average was 5 officers, 300 men, 
and 150 coolies. 

The commandant is responsible for the pay, clothing, lodging, and 
feeding of his men, and draws the authorised amount in a lump sum from 
the Provincial Treasury, and makes what he can out of it. The men’s 
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pay is always six months in arrear (though this is partly to prevent 
desertion), and when it is paid various deductions are made, including 
about 1 per cent. for exchange into copper cash. Abetted. by his staff, 
the commandant systematically keeps his corps 100 or more under 
strength, but draws the pay for the full number (the coolies being dressed 
up for the ranks in case of a sudden inspection). He gets an allowance 
for providing tents, but whenever possible makes his men build huts, 
which cost him nothing; he saves on the clothing, rations, transport, 
arms and ammunition, and embezzles whenever he can. This system of 
robbery extends downwards and upwards from him; it is partly 
recognised by the authorities, because they are fully aware that without 
something of the kind his pay would be impossibly small. With the 
express object of minimising this and other forms of dishonesty, a special 
“ anti-extortion ” allowance is annually given to commanders of Chinese 
troops, varying according to rank and locality from £5 to £550, but the 
cases in which the object is effected are very rare indeed. A sum of 
436,000 is also drawn for this purpose by the Banner officials in Peking, 
but how it is distributed has never been made public. The amount 
disbursed to the Chinese officers under this head is about £225,000 a year. 

It is only a few years ago that a governor in one of the central 
provinces reported at great length to the Throne how he had raised a 
force of ‘‘ Braves,” and after six weeks of hard fighting suppressed a 
force of brigands, and he recommended a number of officers for 
promotion for their good service. In all this there was not one word of 
truth, but he gained his object in getting the money for pay of these 
bogus troops, and promotion for himself and his favourites. During the 
Japanese war, so neglected were the men, and so intolerable their life, 
that they deserted in thousands, and the mere rumour of a Japanese 
landing was sufficient to empty the Taku forts of the “‘ Braves” holding 
them. 

The various tribes in Mongolia, Manchuria, Turkestan, and Thibet 
are also organised as Militia, and are bound to furnish troops when called 
on. The numbers available are about 30,000, and the annual retaining 
fees to their nobles come to £36,000. The Thibetans are supposed to be 
able to furnish 3,000 men, and a small contingent did get as far as Kalgan 
by the end of the war. 

The Tuan-lien or Volunteers are the peasantry of communities, who 
in time of war or rebellion have obtained permission to fortify their 
villages, and to organise and drill themselves for their defence. Forming 
a species of Militia, about 100,000 men have, chiefly in the West, been 
thus trained. 

The dishonesty which is at the bottom of the hopeless inefficiency 
of the Army, is common throughout the whole administration of China 
(the Customs Department excepted), and few officials are too high- 
minded to take part in it; the small number who are clear-sighted and 
patriotic enough to perceive the evils it brings about, are not sufficient to 
leaven the whole mass of officialdom. In defence of officials, both civil 
and military, it must be said that their salaries and expenses are framed 
on scales which force upon them fraudulent practices. I append a table 
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of the pay and allowances of military officials ; 


obviously inadequate. 





and since every officer, 
according to rank, is expected to keep a number of personal retainers 
and to make handsome “ presents ” to those above him, the amounts are 


Pay and Allowances of Officers Annually. 








Banner Forces. 


Territorial Force. 








Rank. | 
| Pay. | Allowances. Pay. Allowances. 
| } 
ee: £ £ | £ 
Lieut.-General ied Tee ...| 109 | 135 to 360 91 300 to 420 
Brigadier-General ... 3 eae 83 ,, 225 77. | «120 ,, 315 
Adjutant-General .. ee oa ee 30 — | — 
Colonel : a as od of¢: .) sate]. BF 63 to 180 
Lieut.-Colonel = aa ie ll Be ee ee 
Major... e ; oa ee Fee : ( 35 60 ,, 92 
Captain, First ‘Class bas we 21 8 to 10 ’ Pi... Sees, ee 
te Second Class ... Et — | — 14 | 30,, 75 
Lieutenant ... ae se 9 | 4 / ae ee Pe 
2nd Lieutenant ey ? | JM Wie Ae Ree 
| 








Number of Officers and Men available for the Defence of the Empire of China, 


and their Cost in Sterling. 











Class. | Numbers. 


Fighting Troops: 


Manchurian Field Force _... 50,000 

Irregulars oe 20,000 

Fighting Braves oe a 125,000 

Disciplined Troops... si 10,000 
— = 205,000 

Reserves under Arms: 

Peking Field Force ... aoe 13,000 

Banner Troops in Peking ... 75,000 

9 ~ Provinces.. 95,000 

Luh-ying oa ae os 506,000 
- 689,000 





Reserves between 18 and 60 Years : 
Guards of all kinds in sian 10,500 


Banner Reserve os é 5,000 
Gendarmerie - aaa 16,000 
Pao-i e wk 10,000 
Manchurian Militia .. et 103,000 
Yangtze Riverine Force _.. 30,000 
River and Canal Guards ... 4,100 
Grain Transport = se 3,000 
Luh-ying Reserve _... ee 547,000 
Volunteers nee a me 100,000 
Tribes .. abe abe ii 30,000 


<acanme ORRADD 





Grand totals ... vie 1,752,600 





° Included i in cost t of Luh- -ying. 


600,000 
1,204,000 
H 


375,000 
877,160 
943,120 
2,310,000 


170,040 
76,610 


20,060 


* 
* 
” 


36,000 


1,804,000 


4,505,280 


302,710 


£6,611,990 
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The above amounts are for pay and allowances only, and do not 
include equipment, armament, lodging, etc., which defy calculation. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES. 

Remount.—The Government, as a rule, provides ponies about 13 
hands high for the cavalry and artillery, but in some cavalry “ying” 
the men mount themselves. 

On the Imperial pasturages in Manchuria, Mongolia, and Turkestan, 
a large stock of stallions and mares is kept, nominally 150,000, but I 
doubt much if the management of the Imperial studs differs from that of 
every other department. 

In Turkestan, or the New Dominion, there is a breed of grey horses 
15 to 16 hands high, ealled the “Ili horses,” which are said to be 
descended from the Indian remounts left behind in China after the war 
of 1860; from careless breeding these animals are vicious and clumsy, 
and not so suited to the country generally as the sturdy Mongolian pony. 

Commissariat.—This is improvised as occasion demands, but in- 
variably fails, and the army suffers much, in spite of the wholesale looting 
which occurs when the troops are on the march or on an expedition. 

Transport.—A service of local requisition at fixed Government rates, 
but it is made by extortion to bear very hardly upon the owners, and is a 
constant source of revenue to the officers requisitioning. 

Medical.—This service being non-existent, the Chinese soldier and 
sailor when sick or wounded has to shift for himself, and in consequence 
the loss of life during the war was not less than 70,000. From the Viceroy’s 
hospital at Tientsin, a native doctor was sent to Chin-chou in Manchuria 
with first dressings, but was quite unable to cope with the work, 200 wounded 
at times coming in at one time; at Chefoo, Niu-chuang, and Tientsin 
the foreign doctors were kept busy in attending the numerous sick and 
wounded ; the Viceroy’s hospital was crowded, and others were established 
by missionaries of every sect. The Chinaman has q remarkable reserve 
of vitality and faculty for enduring pain and discomfort, otherwise some 
of the cases I saw in Tientsin in March, 1895, would never have reached 
there ; one man whose upper arm had been fractured at the battle of 
Ping-yang, six months before, came in to get his wounds dressed for the 
first time; another with his thigh bone fractured at Port Arthur in 
November had made his way overland; the bone had not united and 
pieces of it were coming away, but he did not seem much the worse for 
four months’ travelling in that state. 

There are military schools at Tientsin, Shanghai, Nanking, and 
Canton for the training of cadets under foreign instructors, though none 
of the pupils are allowed to become officers, and seldom become soldiers, 
but drift off to other vocations, wherein their education may be of use. 

There are a number of large and small arsenals, of which those at 
Kirin, Tientsin, Si-nan-fu in Shantung, Shanghai, Fuchau, Nanking, and 
Canton are the most important ; all are or have been under supervision 
of foreigners and are quite capable of turning out every kind of war 
matériel, but most of it is so badly executed without the use of gauges, 
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that it is hard to find two cartridges or shells of the same gauge, or two 
quantities of powder of the same ballistic property, while peculation and 
embezzlement are rife in the establishments. 

The troops being armed with every kind of gun and rifle, from S. B. 
wall pieces to 12-pounder Krupp guns and Maxim quick-firers, from 
Tower muskets to Mannlicher rifles, the stores contain immense quantities 
of matériel, but no care of it whatever is taken; it is just put anywhere 
to look after itself, and no accounts seem to be kept, for only a question 
about the price prevented a friend of mine from buying from the officer 
in charge a newly-imported field-gun of the latest pattern. Rifles and 
ammunition are issued haphazard when required for use. When General 
Yeh took the best of the troops to Korea in June 1894, the ammunition 
was thrown out on the decks of the transports, and each man had to sort 
out the cartridges which best fitted his particular weapon, and many were 
to be seen whittling down the bullets to get them to fit. Some of the 
cartridges used at the front were twenty-seven years old, and only powerful 
enough to penetrate the clothes of the Japanese. 

Heavily-armed forts at Shanhaikuan, Taku, Amoy, Fuchau, 
Swatow, Chinkiang on the Yangtze, and at the mouth of the Canton 
river, guard the principal approaches ; immense sums have been spent 
on the construction and armament of these works, many of which 
however are extremely ill- placed, a native scientific corps being undreamt 
of, and the advice of foreign officers systematically neglected. The 
costly forts at Ta-lien-wan, Port Arthur, Wei-hai-wei, and the Pescadores, 
which the troops were too cowardly to defend, have been dismantled by 
the Japanese, who have carried away the guns. 


THE Navy. 

There are still four navies or squadrons; the Northern or Pei-yang 
for the defence of the Gulf of Pe-chih-li, the Southern or Nan-yang for 
Shanghai, and the Fuchau and Canton squadrons. 

Of the first, Li-Hung-Chang’s great navy, only two smail torpedo- 
vessels and a torpedo training-ship are left; the second has a small 
cruiser and half-a-dozen small gun-boats,; the third consists of five third- 
class cruisers, and about six small vessels of doubtful utility; while the 
fourth has two 14-knot torpedo-vessels, 3 gun-boats, about 20 small and 
slow river boats, one first-class 20-knot, and twelve second-class 17-knot 
torpedo-boats with 5 or 6 torpedo-launches. All these vessels except 14 
torpedo-boats are obsolete and practically useless. 

Building in Europe for the Pei-yang Squadron are two 23-knot second-. 
class cruisers, three 18-knot third-class cruisers, and four 32-knot torpedo- 
boat destroyers, besides a cruiser being built at Fuchau. Fortunately 
for this otherwise homeless squadron, England has agreed to give it 
shelter in Wei-hai-wei, where the Chinese sailors, if they care to take 
advantage of example and instruction, may at last perceive what a 
squadron ought to be. 

There are naval schools at Tientsin, Shanghai, and Canton, including 
a torpedo-school, which turns out some well-trained officers, who of 
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course are not allowed to hold any but subordinate posts. The students 
are generally too old, a ‘‘midshipmite” of 30 years being quite common; 
and while absorbing book-work with avidity, they hate doing manual 
labour, which spoils their finger-nails ! 

Each squadron belongs to the Viceroy of the maritime province 
where it has its station, and mutual jealousy renders combined Imperial 
naval defence impossible. A few years ago the Shanghai Squadron went 
North to manceuvre with the Northern one, but neither Admiral being 
willing, or indeed able, to concede the chief command, the proceedings 
were farcical. The torpedo-boats, at the battle of the Yalu, belonged to 
the Taotai of Port Arthur and were independent of Admiral Ting, and 
having no orders to fight took no part in the battle except by the moral 
effect of their proximity on the Japanese. 

Even in the Northern Squadron, trained officers were looked on with 
suspicion and dislike on account of their supposed foreign proclivities ; 
all the lucrative posts were filled by favourites, and on occasions when 
Li-Hung-Chang inspected his fleet, lieutenants who had the necessary 
technical knowledge were put into the posts for the day, while the real 
holders loafed in dignified and supercilious ignorance. Dishonesty and 
neglect were as rampant in the fleets as in the army; allowances for the 
repair and up-keep of ships went into the officers’ pockets, ammunition 
was kept at the lowest point, and when hastily taken in was found to be 
defective. Cartridges filled with coal-dust instead of powder, cracks in 
shells plugged with clay, and bursting charges of charcoal are but small 
items in the universal rascality. 

Of the enormous sums which Li-Hung-Chang squandered on ships 
and armament, no estimate can be made, for the powerful Satrap refused 
to render any accounts to the Central Government. £ 

Up to the present time no steps whatever have been taken to organise 
a naval force on a rational footing. 


ec 
GENERAL REMARKS. x 

A comparison has been drawn between the Armies of Turkey and 
China, and though in much there is agreement, yet where they diverge is 
on most vital points. In both we see that the supremacy of the Central 
Authority, and fear of secret denunciation thereto paralyse the initiative of 
commanders, the civilian element largely predominates, corruption and 
carelessness everywhere prevail, officers below field rank are chiefly 
drawn from servants, orderlies, etc.; there is no organisation for keeping 
up the strength of units, medical and auxiliary services are lacking, and 
that there is abuse of patronage and general want of system. 

But the Turkish soldier rejoices in a patriotic spirit, hankers after a 
revival of former military glory, he holds courage and contempt of death, 
which is but the pathway to Paradise, in high esteem, and he always 
displays composure, individual initiative, dexterity, and self-reliance in 
danger and extremity; moreover, in Turkey there are excellent War 
Schools, which, always filled to overflowing, have provided a proportion 
of trained and educated officers, and an excellent staff. In China all 
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these are wanting, and their need is incomprehensible to all but a very 
few enlightened spirits. 

' Much of the utter inefficiency of China’s Army is explained by the 
native saying, ‘‘ Do not use good steel] to make a nail, nor take a good 
man to make him a soldier,” which is most thoroughly acted up to. The 
‘absence of nerves” and the animal ferocity of the Chinaman admirably 
adapt him for the deliberate extermination which characterises the sup- 
pression of a revolt; but in real courage, the abnegation of self under 
danger, he is wofully deficient ; he will do much for pay, he will fight 
when his rage is aroused ; but his passion, violent as a typhoon, as quickly 
passes away. 

The Taeping rebellion showed that, led by Europeans, a Chinaman 
would face heavy odds; but once his white leader fell, his energy rapidly 
evaporated, and the desire for personal safety became predominant. 
Many of the sailors, especially the Shantung and Fuchau men, behaved 
very well in the late war, yet the same countrymen as soldiers are worse 
than useless. The superiority of the sailor over the soldier is, in a great 
measure, to be ascribed to his different treatment ; the latter seldom gets 
properly fed and receives at irregular intervals about 36 taels a year, 
while the former is sufficiently fed, and regularly paid 120 taels; more- 
over, the sailor has been more or less under foreign discipline and 
the soldier has not. 

On almost every occasion in 1894-5 the Chinese troops refused 
to stand up to the despised Japanese. Small wonder! when of the 
hundreds of thousands who, since 1862, have been “drilled” with foreign 
weapons, not one in fifty thousand has been taught their proper use. 
Musketry and artillery practice is limited generally to handling the 
weapon ; and instruction in the use of rifles and field guns is not thought 
necessary, nay! it is opposed. In January, 1895, several thousands of 
men had been collected at Shan-hai-Kuan, under General Wu-ta-chéng, 
to reinforce the army in Manchuria; new rifles and field guns had been 
served out, and the force was to move early in February, yet on January 
20th the men fired their rifles for the first time, and barely 1 per cent. of 
hits on a target 200 yards distant ensued; as for the guns, not a 
soul knew how to load them or to set a fuze, and when at length one was 
fired with the aid of the foreigners present, the ammunition was so 
defective that, although the gun was laid for 3,000 yards, the shell only 
travelled 350. Yet these men were sent north to fight at Tien-chuang- 
tai without further training, instruction by a foreigner having been 
haughtily refused. : 

The foreign instructors, some of them good soldiers, are treated like 
pariah dogs. With no disciplinary powers over their pupils, every com- 
plaint laughed at by the native officers, who do not condescend to appear 
on parade when the foreigner is giving instruction, and thwarted and 
flouted at every turn, they have the mortification (that is to say the few 
who have their heart in their work) of seeing their squads, as soon as the 
merest rudiments of drill have been acquired, taken away and drifting 
into time-honoured ignorance and inefficiency ; it is not surprising, there- 
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fore, that many of them also drift, and are content to draw their salaries 
and do nothing for them. 

Not only is the soldier of China neglected in the way of clothing, 
lodging, pay, food, and instruction, but he is kept under very loose dis- 
cipline; crime of every kind goes on for days unchecked, then suddenly 
for the most trivial offence a man gets ferociously beaten or even beheaded. 
According to the Chinese Articles of War, to tell his comrade he had 
dreamt of a ghost is punishable in a soldier with decapitation. 

When Li-Hung-Chang started his foreign-trained Navy and Army, 
he was doubtless actuated by a sincere desire to provide for the defence 
of the Metropolitan province, and the means he adopted at the outset 
might have effected his object; but the long years of peace, which his 
diplomacy and consummate “ bluff” secured for China, relaxed his energy 
and sapped the integrity of his principles. The wholesale bribery by 
competing agents for the sale of arms opened up an avenue to fortune, 
which few could refuse to tread, for without great wealth a Chinese 
official cannot be powerful, and few are the difficulties which will not be 
smoothed by judicious “‘ palm-oil.” The case of General Wei, who, 
sentenced to death in 1895 for cowardice, purchased a respite of six 
months from the Board of Punishments at Peking for £2,000, and was 
executed next day, is an exceptional one to thecontrary. Li, undoubtedly, 
was unwilling or unable to stop this corruption amongst his subordinates ; 
that he himself took ample advantage of his opportunities is strongly 
asserted, and it is quite certain that everyone else concerned in the 
purchase and provision of war ma/ériel feathered his nest handsomely, 
and not the least so those of Li’s own household. 

Whether the Viceroys at Tientsin or Nanking overlooked the 
necessity for training officers, as well as men, on modern lines, or whether 
they were not strong enough to force it on the former, at any rate hardly 
a single officer in 27 years of foreign instruction has taken advantage of 
the opportunities afforded him. The standard works on Strategy and 
Tactics are still the treatises written 2,000 years ago, and even these 
valuable classics are chiefly read by civilians because few officers can read, 
and still fewer write, their own language. 

To be a soldier is to lose caste in China, to imbibe foreign notions is 
worse still, and incurs the hatred and suspicion of the civilians, who in 
reality govern the Army and Navy, so much so, that to be a graduate of 
the foreign schools is an almost certain bar to promotion; in the military 
and other schools, established by Sir Robert Hart and the Viceroys at 
Peking and elsewhere, the students have to be bribed to attend, so as to 
compensate them for the social disadvantages of a foreign education. If 
we add to this the natural contempt for foreigners, ingrained in the 
Chinese nature, we have potent causes for the wilful laziness and ignorance 
of officers, which is truly appalling; alas, that they should add cowardice 
as well! The commander-in-chief at Shanhaikuan told me he did 
not believe in musketry instruction for all; it was quite sufficient to have 
ten good shots in each “ ying,” to pick off the Japanese officers. His 
other theory was that the troops were defeated because they fought 
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hungry, in which he was partially right. His remedy was to draw up his 
men in five lines: the first would fight tor two hours and then retire to 
dinner, the second line having meanwhile dined, would take its place, and 
so on; thus he would get ten hours’ fighting, and everyone would be fed ! 
A general near there, being ordered to keep a sharp look-out for the 
Japanese, whose landing was hourly expected, did so by asking the rail- 
way station-master to send two coolies to the coast to look for the enemy ! 
His was the plan of arming his men with bags of pepper to be thrown in 
the faces of the Japanese, who, while engaged in sneezing, would all be 
slain by the Chinese spearmen ! 

That the fighting spirit is not yet quite dead in some of the Man- 
churian and Mahommedan troops is shown by their conduct on occasions 
during the late war. The population of Manchuria is about 20,000,000, 
of whom about 1,000,000 are Manchus, and the sturdy recruits of that 
hardy and once martial race are some of the best material for soldiers in 
the Empire; the remainder are Chinese settlers chiefly from Shantung 
and Chih-li, who are enduring and industrious, besides various wild tribes. 

3ut this fine province with its vast mineral and forest wealth, its fertile 
plains and valleys, is destined within a few years to pass under the 
dominion of Russia. A glance at the map will show that thereafter a 
rectification of the ragged Russian frontier will be natural and necessary, 
and as a remedy it might well be brought down to the 36th parallel and 
the Great Wall, thus taking in all Turkestan and.Mongolia. This would 
bring under Russian rule the real fighting race of China, the Tunganis 
or Chinese Mahommedans. Impelled thereto by the merciless tyranny 
of the Chinese officials, who have a wholesome dread of this turbulent 
race and consequently pursue a repressive and exterminatory policy, these 
inhabitants of what may be called the Armenia or Cuba of China have 
caused much trouble by their rebellions. There are indeed a few 
“‘ying” of Mahommedan troops in the Imperial Army, but they are kept 
away in the wilds; no Mahommedan can rise above the rank of captain, 
or, however high a graduate, above that of Taotai, unless he renounces 
his religion. General Tso, who was killed at Ping-yang, was by birth a 
Mahommedan, and under pretext of avenging his death the Tunganis 
volunteered for service against the Japanese, and 3,000 cavalry had 
reached Shanhaikuan before peace was made. This was only a blind 
to obtain arms, and when, by the complacency of the authorities, 50,000 
rifles had been given to them in Turkestan, things were ripe for rebellion, 
which broke out in 1895, and as vsual was only quelled by a lavish 
expenditure of time, military force, and human life. ° 

Russia, with all her wonderful success in dealing with Central Asian 
races, does not love to employ them in her Army, hence it is unlikely 
she will ever solve the problem of the fighting value of a Chinaman. 
Quarrelsome as are the men of Tientsin, Hu-nan, and Canton, lawless 
though they may be, the pirates of Kuang-tung, Kuei-chau, and Fu-kien, 
the people of China proper are essentially men of peace, and ever 
likely to be so. 
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It seems a libel on the human race to say that out of the manhood 
of 300 millions of Chinese a body of good soldiers cannot be made ; 
and with the example of the army which has been evolved from the 
Egyptian fellaheen, it may be premature to call it impossible. But 
China herself cannot do it; the very best human material and the most 
elaborate instruction would be wasted under the existing native official, 
who steadily resists all reform in his maladministration. 

Nevertheless, the docile soldiers and sailors of China have never yet 
had a chance of showing under proper management what are their real 
capabilities ; should they under European tutelage ever prove themselves 
in any numbers to be of real military value, the ‘“‘ Yellow Terror” may 
not be a mere figment of the superheated brain. 

















THE FORTIFICATION OF OUR DOCKYARDS. 
By Major-General Sir E. F. DU CANE, K.C.B. 





I THINK I ought to write a few words with reference to Admiral 
Colomb’s comments on my article on the ‘‘ Fortification of our Dockyards,” 
in the February nuniber of this JOURNAL. 

His contention that the members of the Defence Commission of 1860 
accepted for our country the position of having, broadly, an inferior Navy 
is of importance only because if such manifest wrong-headedness is 
established it would create a prejudice against them, and, without further 
argument, discredit anything they might have recommended. Perhaps this 
is why it is so strongly insisted on in the face of direct evidence to the 
contrary. About a year ago an assertion that they held this view was made 
ina letter to the Zimes. I wrote a letter to that journal—signing only my 
initials—in order to relieve them, as no longer able to defend themselves 
of such discredit. In this letter I asserted, as one who had been directly 
and indirectly in contact with them at the time, and cognisant of the views 
which then prevailed, that they did not assume any such position. A few 
days after appeared a letter from Admiral Sir George Elliot, the only 
surviving Commissioner, thanking me for my defence, endorsing every 
word of it, and referring to the ‘‘derision” with which their recom- 
mendations had been treated by Admiral Colomb. Here, then, is direct 
testimony of what they thought. Admiral Colomb, however, now goes 
so far as to say that ‘“‘ whether the Commissioners were aware of it or not, 
they were supposing a permanently inferior fleet,” which seems to me to 
remove the imputation from wrong-headedness to a still lower grade in 
the intellectual scale ; and as he admits that ‘almost anybody such as 
they were ”—“‘ full of the false ideas of the day,” would have reported in 
the way they did, he would appear to postulate that the whole genera- 
tion were incompetent, which I venture to submit would dispose of his 
theory by the method of reductio ad absurdum, and show that he 
entirely misunderstands -their views. To a person reading, without any 
foregone conclusion, the passages quoted from their report by Admiral 
Colomb, there is nothing in them which is not quite consistent with their 
idea of general superiority but local and temporary inferiority of our fleet. 
The fact of our having a superior Navy is directly admitted in the 
correspondence which led to the Commission, but the necessity for a 
larger Army, and for fortifications to assist it, are contended for notwith- 


standing. I have no doubt that in their minds the necessity for such 


superiority was so much an accepted commonplace that there was no 
necess ty especially to assert it, more particularly because it actually 
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existed. The correspondence shows that the point on which we were 
thought to be at a disadvantage in connection with our Navy, was that 
the French organisation—by which I understood the “‘ conscription mart- 
time” —might enable them to expand for war quicker than we could; give 
them, in fact, a temporary advantage. If the Commission had dreamt 
that in alater generation an attempt would be made to fasten on them 
the views now attributed to them—which their contemporaries did not do, 
so far as I remember—they might possibly have taken care to fill up their 
arguments so as to make such a contention impossible. What they did, 
and did intend to, assert, is that our fleet having a large area to guard 
might be locally and temporarily inferior at some vital point, say the 
Channel. Admiral Colomb admits this position in fact when he shows 
(p. 460) that we have had to let our interests abroad go, in order to retain 
a sufficient fleet in the Channel, which shows that the choice has had, 
and may have again, to be made, and might be decided wrongly, and that 
it is desirable to prevent a fatal blow being struck before such an error 
could be repaired. ; 

Admiral Colomb, nevertheless, lays it down as a principle that 
‘there can be no such thing as a superior fleet temporary inferior.” He 
does not quote any authority for this doctrine, and if it is the “ first 
principle ” which I and others are said to find a difficulty in grasping and 
appreciating, I confess that though I believe I grasp his meaning, my 
appreciation of it is that it is utterly unsound and cannot be accepted as 
an axiom. I understand him to admit that the ideas held by the Royal 
Commission, though now considered by him and others to be false, were 
the views held by the best authorities of the time, and that they continued 
to be held until some distinguished naval officers passed ‘‘ from darkness 
to light” some time in the eighties, but that there are now some back- 
sliders who are falling away from the true principles then discovered. 
Almost at the same time as I received the April number of the JOURNAL 
with Admiral Colomb’s article, I met with a criticism bya literary man on 
some recent books on modern warfare. In it there occurred these words :— 
“Our experts have only theoretical knowledge—theories which, however 
divergent, they can always find some other expert to support—to go upon, 
and they have to draw their conclusions either without making any allow- 
ance for the mistakes and chances which in actual warfare must largely help 
to protract the struggle, if they do not actually determine the issue.” When 
the issue of authority is raised in this discussion, it is well to bear in mind 
this distinction between our modern instructors and those who fifty years 
ago led public opinion on warlike matters. The latter had formed their 
views by years of practical warfare, or by direct transmission from those 
who had acquired such experience, and for any of us poor moderns to 
postulate that they did not understand their business as well as we do 
seems to me to take up an untenable position. 

Taking the illustration given by Admiral Colomb on page 459, I do 
not think he gives us credit for even moderate intelligence when he 
supposes that we fail to see that if our enemies have several separate 
fleets, each of which we watch by a superior fleet; the inferior fleets if 
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united will still be inferior to our fleets, supposing them to be united too. 
But if that kind of reasoning settled the question, there never would be 
any war. It is necessary to take into account chance, accident, audacity, 
and above all, skill in war manceuvres, by which a force which is on the 
whole inferior manages to be superior a/ the vital point. No doubt the 
Royal Commissioners, if their own knowledge of the art of war was 
not enough, had not forgotten that Napoleon had manceuvred to bring 
his Toulon fleet into the Channel to join his” Channel squadrons, 
while successfully misleading Nelson so as to keep him from joining our 
Channel fleet, and remembered that his manceuvres succeeded up to the 
point of placing a numerically superior fleet in these waters—they may 
have thought that we could not always rely upon our enemy’s forces being 
morally inferior, nor on his admiral failing in nerve, which elements 
were in our favour on that occasion, and that our future existence should 
not depend on such contingencies. 

The ‘‘fundamental proposition’”’ that ‘the fortification of ports 
would save the fleets within them” cannot be held to be contrary to 
history and experience (page 460), but strictly in accordance with them, 
for if it had not been for the fortifications the fleets at Toulon and Brest, 
etc., would of course have been destroyed by our fleets, instead of being 
sealed up by months or years of watching outside in a manner in which I 
believe it is considered doubtful whether we could act under modern 
conditions. 

Admiral Colomb tells us (page 461) that assuming the naval defence 
to break down, the seizure of a position on the coast is “clearly not 
compatible with any attack upon a dockyard,” and “the withdrawal of 
forces, naval and military, or both, to attack a fort or dockyard ever so 
lightly garrisoned, when the main object is the landing of forces on 
unprotected parts of the coast, is a piece of stupidity not conceivable on 
the side of any enemy.” Of course the landing is not the main object, 
but only a step to something further. One may doubt whether an attack 
on a dockyard would be “a piece of stupidity not conceivable on the 
side of any enemy,” for we know that Napoleon in discussing his projects 
long afterwards pointed out that he did not intend to commit himself to 
conquering and subjugating England, but that he aimed at ruining her 
power at sea by destroying her dockyards; so that instead of saying that 
‘the dockyards would fall with the rest of the country if the invasion 
succeeds,” the Commissioners argued that to strengthen such vital points 
as our dockyards by every means in our power was the way to prevent the 
invasion succeeding, or perhaps even being attempted. 

The idea of fortifying our dockyards is discussed as if it originated 
with the Commission of 1860,and had never been adopted before either in 
this country or any other. The fact is that the work done at the period 
under discussion was little more than replacing what already existed by 
works embracing a wider area to suit the conditions of the time, just as we 
also extended and enlarged our dockyards—so that if the experienced 
men of 50 years ago were so utterly wrong, as it is contended that they 
were, so also were their predecessors for generations past, for they had 
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always strengthened their means of defence by fortifications—and further 
than this, all foreign nations have done the same thing at all times. In 
the face of all this, and of the experience of Sebastopol, so recent that the 
ignorance of history attributed to the Commissioners can have hardly 
allowed them to forget it, we are told (page 464) that they show us “ it is 
inconceivable to think of a dockyard being attacked on the land side by 
an invading army,” 7.e., that the Commissioners imposed on all the great 
political and professional authorities of the day, and persuaded them to 
fortify our dockyards on the land side by a chain of reasoning which con- 
clusively showed such an attack on a dockyard to be inconceivable. This 
again seems to me to disprove Admiral Colomb’s reading of the Com- 
missioners’ report by the reductto ad absurdum. 

We are bid (page 463) to ‘ note the far-fetched notion of the necessity 
for capturing any dockyard or all the dockyards before they fall in due 
course into the conquerors’ hands,” on the supposition of our fleet being 
driven into port and an army landed. This, however, is what we did at 
Sebastopol—we did not attempt to conquer the country, but only to cap- 
ture the dockyard—and if there had been no fortifications there we should 
have done the business in a very short time, instead of being a very long 
time, and this would in our case make all the difference. It is the land 
force, and not the sea force, which takes and holds a dockyard. Our 
superior Navy were not able to hold Toulon in 1793 after they had got it 
by the goodwill of the inhabitants. We failed to hold the landworks, 
and therefore had to retreat from the harbour, and allow an enemy to 
create in that port a new fleet which gave us a great deal of trouble, and 
was able to contest our superiority. 

Captain Mahan, the great champion of sea-power, distinctly asserts 
the necessity for fortifying the naval bases. The narrative I have given 
in February of the genesis of the Commission of 1860 shows that it was 
the outcome of long consideration by our highest and most competent 
authorities of our then position, and that it was created to consider more 
especially what could be done by fortification to add to our security ; a 
glance at the composition of the Committee above corroborates this, but 
it might escape notice that the only civilian member, was one who had 
made himself conspicuous as a writer on that art, and in no other branch 
of the art of war. 

It is not my purpose to write an essay to prove that fortification is an 
obstacle to the capture of a place and so an addition to military strength, 
though Admiral Colomb seems to deny it. On sucha point the views of the 
Great Duke of Wellington are good enough for me when he bids us 
provide ‘“‘an army in the field aided by all the necessary fortification 
which science can suggest.” There is not a nation, however strong its 
Army, which does not fortify its vital points, and it is impossible to 
assume that all nations at all times have been wrong on such a point; 
but it may be necessary to point out that no advocate of fortification 
claims for it any more than that it will enable a smaller and inferior 
force to resist one that is superio", and to delay the capture of the place 
it protects, and such delay may on occasions be of supr_me importance. 
2w 
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I do not believe that any writer or thinker on this subject, either now 
or in the past, has ever thought of ‘‘ turning public opinion from maintain- 
ing a superior Navy,” nor from “having an efficient and powerful Army 
behind it.” I am confident that those who think as I do would let 
nothing stand in the way of our having a Navy as powerful as can be 
desired and as our resources will furnish, and besides this an Army much 
stronger than we now have; but it is this totally unfounded fear that this 
object is aimed at which is at the bottom of a great deal that has been 
written of late years, and which has distorted the views of the writers. 





NAVAL NOTES. 





HomeE.—The following are the principal appointments which have been made : 
Rear-Admiral—J. W. Brackenbury, C.B., C.M.G., to be Second-in-Command of 
Channel Squadron. Captains—H. H. Dyke to ‘‘ Isis”; G. Neville to ‘‘ Dido” ; 
H.R.H. the Duke of York, K.G., etc. to “Crescent”; J. G. M. Field to 
‘‘ Marathon”; W. F. S. Mann to ‘‘ Wildfire” as Flag-Captain and for command 
of Naval Barracks, Sheerness; J. R. E. Pattisson to ‘*‘ Sans Pareil’’; G. W. 
Russell to ‘‘Rodney”; F. C. B. Bridgeman to ‘‘ Victory” as Flag-Captain ; J. 
L. Hammett to command of Fleet-Reserve at Portsmouth; G. A. Giffard to 
‘“‘ Trafalgar”; J. H. Rainier to ‘‘ Vivid’’ for Fleet-Reserve at Devonport ; J. H. 
Bainbridge to ‘‘ Nile”; T. Macgill, C.B., to ‘‘Severn.” Commanders—A. B. 
Grenfell to ‘‘ Rupert”; K. Wade to ‘‘ Tyne.” 





The new first-class battle-ships ‘‘ Illustrious” and ‘‘ Hannibal” were com- 
missioned on the 10th ult. for the Mediterranean and Channel Squadrons 
respectively, and have left for their respective destinations. Serious defects 
having been discovered in the second-class cruiser ‘‘ Mersey,” the First-Reserve 
ship at Harwich, she has been paid off at Chatham, her officers and crew turn- 
ing over to a sister-ship, the ‘‘Severn.” The third-class cruiser ‘‘ Tartar” has 
been commissioned at Chatham for the Cape of Good Hope and West Coast of 
Africa, to relieve the third-class cruiser ‘‘ Blonde,” and left on the 31st ult. for her 
station. The first-class belted cruiser ‘‘ Orlando,”’ late flag-ship in Australia, paid 
off at Portsmouth on the 12th ult. The two new second-class cruisers ‘‘ Dido” 
and ‘“‘Isis’”’ commissioned at Chatham on the 10th ult. for special service. The 
third-class cruiser ‘‘ Pylades”’ arrived at Devonport from the Australian station on 
the 8th ult. ; she has proceeded to Sheerness, where she will pay off ; the ‘‘ Lizard,” 
gun-boat, has also lately returned from the same station, and paid off on the 14th 
ult. at Devonport. The second-class cruiser ‘‘ Sirius,’ employed in relief duties» 
arrived at Plymouth on the 20th ult. with relieved crews from the East Indies ; she 
will now be paid off. The first-class cruiser ‘‘ Blenheim” is to be paid off, her 
place in the Channel Squadron being taken by the new first-class cruiser 
‘‘Diadem”’; the ‘‘ Blenheim”’ will then be commissioned to take out a new crew 
for the first-class battle-ship ‘‘ Barfleur”’ in China, which ship is to take the place 
of the first-class cruiser ‘‘ Grafton” as the flag-ship of the Rear-Admiral Second- 
in-Command on the station. The first-class cruiser ‘‘ Crescent ” was commissioned 
on the 10th inst. by H.R.H. the Duke of York for special service. 

The new first-class cruiser ‘‘ Terrible’’ has been continuing her trials. These 
began with the progressive runs in Stokes Bay at such revolutions as should give 
speeds of 10, 12, 14, and 16 knots, and the trials at 10 and 14 knots were run on 
the first day, the others taking place on the following day. The mean of the 
series showed that the actual speed was less by about half a knot than what was 
estimated, having regard to the revolutions; hence a trial to ascertain what 
amount of power was wasted in the frictional resistance of the engines was 
ordered. To carry out this trial a section from each shafting was removed- 
in order to disconnect the propellers, and the machinery was then tried at 25, 40, 
70, 86, and 104 revolutions, when the results coincided practically with those 
obtained in the ‘‘ Diadem,” 700-I.H.P. being required to give 104 revolutions—a 
result which was considered satisfactory. She then started on a sixty hours’ 
consumption trial at one-fifth her power (5,000-I.H.P.), but with twenty boilers out 
of her forty-eight in use. She drew 27 feet 9 inches forward and 29 feet 5 inches aft, 
against a mean draught of 27 feet 6inches on her contract trials. The vessel, how 
ever, steamed not only comfortably, but, having regard to the power absorbed b 
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the auxiliary machinery, economically. Shehad 217 lbs. ofsteam in her boilers, and 
the vacuum was 26} inches starboard and 27 inches port, while the mean I.H.P. of 
5,084 gave her a speed of 12°8 knots with a coal consumption of 2°3 lbs. per I.H.P. 
per hour. Her last run has been to Gibraltar and back; Mr. Goschen, 
accompanied by his private secretary, Captain Fawkes, R.N., and Mr. A. 
Chamberlain being on board her. It was intended to run out at 10,000-I.H.P., 
or two-fifths of her maximum H.P., and to return at three-fifths, or 15,000-I.H.P. 
but the second part of the trial was abandoned. Leaving St. Catherine’s 
at 2.30 p.m.on Wednesday the 25th ult., the vessel soon attained her required 
power, and the mean of the run out was 10,246-I.H.P., with 81°26 revolutions, 
which gave an average speed of 17 knots. The vessel reached Gibraltar at 
10.30 a.m. on Saturday the 28th, thus making the passage in 68 hours, which was 
an exact realisation of the forecast. The coal consumption worked out at 1°89 Ibs. 
per unit of power per hour for all purposes, and this was regarded as satisfactory, 
few ships having achieved so economical a result at a two-fifths power run. At 
Gibraltar the ship coaled, but the quality of the fuel was very poor. The 
cruiser left Gibraltar on Monday evening the 30th ult., but as she reaches the 
highest point of vibration at 15,000-H.P. it was decided to steam at 17,000-H.P. 
at which the vibration practically vanishes. She had steamed at this power for three 
hours, running at 20 knots, when the high-pressure cylinder gave indications of a 
renewal of the difficulties which were experienced at her contractors’ trials. As 
Fleet-Engineer Rees, who has had charge of the machinery from the first, had 
been left at home through sickness, and as his place was taken by a substitute, it 
was deemed imprudent to incur any risk, and the engines were slowed down to 
7,000-I.H.P., which gave a speed of 15 knots. At this speed the defect showed 
no sign of development. Before the vessel resumes her trials the machinery will be 
opened out for careful examination. No trouble of any kind was experienced 
with the boilers. 

The new torpedo-boat destroyer ‘‘ Angler” has completed her official trials off 
the Thames, with the following results :—Speed of ship, 29°897 knots; steam 
pressure in boilers, 212 lbs. per square inch ; air pressure in stokeholds, 3°4 inches ; 
vacuum in condensers, 25°7 starboard, 24°8 port; revolutions per minute, 396-2 
starboard, 388°6 port; mean I.H.P., 3,003 starboard, 2,859 port—total, 5,862. 
The consumption of coal per I.H.P. per hour has not yet been worked out. 

The work of extending No. 2 Dock at Devonport, commenced about 
18 months ago, has been completed, and the Admiralty have accepted the work 
from the contractors. This dock, the extension of which has cost £33,720, is now 
capable of accommodating any class of vessel in the Navy, except the two cruisers 
‘¢ Powerful" and “‘ Terrible.” Its extreme length is 460} feet, and the width at 
entrance 73 feet. Tenders are to be invitéd for similarly extending No. 3 Dock, 
which at present is only large enough to accommodate a vessel 400 feet long. It 
is probable that this work will be more costly than that of the dock just completed, 
although only £4,000 will be spent on it during the financial year. As recently as 
1892 nearly £10,000 was spent in enlarging the fore end of No. 3 Dock.—7Zimes 
and Naval and Military Record. 

The Admiralty have placed with Messrs. Vickers and Co. an order for twenty- 
five 6-inch Q.F. guns of a new pattern, the special features of which are the breech 
mechanism, and a new apparatus for working the primer. The whole working of 
the new guns, it may be added, is automatic, while an improved form of carriage 
has been adopted. The firing trials of the new weapons afforded great 


satisfaction. The best series on the old mountings gave an average of one 


round in 9} seconds, and twenty rounds in 214 seconds; twenty aimed rounds 
were fired in 259 seconds; but with the improved mounting one round will be 
fired in 6} seconds, and eight rounds in 56 seconds. The new guns contracted 
for by the Admiralty will have a striking power of 5,374 foot-tons, against 3,241 
foot-tons attainable by the service guns at present used, with a muzzle velocity of 
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2,750 foot-seconds for a pressure of 15°9 tons. The same firm are also making 
ten 12-inch guns of 40 calibres length; these guns will give a muzzle velocity of 
2,700 foot-seconds for a pressure of 17 tons, firing an 850-lb. shot. 


The Admiralty Report on the Naval Manceuvres of last year has. been 
published as a Parliamentary paper. The most interesting part is an explanation 
of the ‘‘ Curve of Search,” which we reproduce below :— 

“‘The following is a short explanation of a method of conducting search on 
the open sea for an enemy whose speed is known, and whose position on the 
chart at a certain hour on a certain day has been ascertained. 

The best route to follow in order to have the greatest chance of finding the 
enemy may be considered in two cases. 

1s¢ Case.—When the news is tmmediately received. 

EXAMPLE.—The enemy’s Squadron leave port, and our Squadron at another 
port hear of their departure by telegram. 
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The Searching Squadron at B (Fig. I.), learns that the enemy has left A, and 
that his maximum speed is 10 knots (full speed of his slowest ship), but he is not 
informed of the direction he has taken. x 

The Searching Squadron should immediately proceed at full speed towards 
the point A, so as to meet the enemy at the earliest possible moment, supposing 
A to have steered towards the point B, their own point of departure. 

It is inadmissible to presume that the Admiral of A will simply cruise aim- 
lessly about, but, on the contrary, it may be taken for granted that he has a 
definite objective, which he will attempt to carry out in the shortest possible time 
(so as to reduce the chances of meeting with B); it may, therefore, be concluded 
that he will steam 10 knots on a constant course. It follows, then, that if the 
Searching Squadron proceeds at 20 knots, the meeting, in the case of the routes 
followed being A B and B A, will take place at 5°, which is a third of the distance 
A B from the point A. If, on arrival at this point, the Searching Squadron does 
not find the enemy, he must either alter his direction to the right or left, following 
whichever he thinks the most likely direction from his knowledge of A’s probable 
objective. 

Suppose A B=150 miles, then A &=50 miles. Five hours after the start B will 
be at 4°, Imagine him to take the /ef? direction, or to alter course to port. His 
object now is to steer in such a manner as to meet the enemy sooner or later, no 
matter what course the latter may have resolved to pursue, and not to allow him 
to pass unseen. B must, therefore, shape course for 6°, the point of intersection of 
the circumference of the circle described with a radius of 60 miles from A, and the 
circumference of the circle described with a radius of 20 miles from 2. 
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If the enemy (A Squadron) has followed the course A 4° he would be at 5° at 
the end of the sixth hour after starting. Similarly, the Searching Squadron would 
arrive at the same place at the same time, as they were at 8 five hours after 
leaving B. The enemy then would not have succeeded in passing them on this 
course. 

Describe another circle with A as centre, and with a radius otf 70 miles, and 
yet another with 4° as centre and a radius of 20 miles (B's hourly speed), and the 
intersection of the circumferences of these circles will give another point 3’, where 
both Squadrons would find themselves at the end of the seventh hour, supposing A 
to have followed the line A 87... .. . Other points 3, 5°, 5 ...... 6 can 
be found in a similar manner. In passing through all these points a reguiar curve 
is theoretically described. 

Now, suppose B had not steered for A (Fig. I.) at first, but had followed 
another line, say, B F, drawn at an angle of 45° to the direction B A, he would 
never have encountered the enemy at all, and for this reason. The line so drawn 
does not cut the circle, described by joining the points, each one of which is 
double the distance from B that it is from A. 

&H K is that circle. The greatest angular deviation from the line B A 
which B could have afforded to describe would be that made by the line B M, the 
tangent to the circumference & H K; but if he had followed this course he would 
not have arrived at M until nine hours after his start, B M being 180 miles; he 
would, therefore, have lost precious time. 

The above deals with a speed of 20 knots, and a separating distance at the 
start of 150 miles. Now, supposing the speed to remain the same, but the 
distance reduced to 90 miles, the locus of the curve to follow would be greatly 
altered. In twelve hours a sector of more than 120° would be defended. That 
is C A cl? (Fig. I.). 

For a distance apart of 60 miles the sector defended is more than 180° 
in the sametime, D A d'? (Fig I.). The difference in speeds between the two 
Squadrons has also a very considerable importance on the form of the ‘search 


curve.” 

Generally, then, it may be seen— 

That it is necessary to proceed at starting straight towards the point of the 
enemy's departure, or, if circumstances alter the case, to steer for the point on the 
‘* geometric locus’’ determined in the manner shown, and then commence the 
“ search curve.” 

2nd Case.—When the news is not immediately received. 

EXAMPLE.—The Searching Squadron learn that the enemy left the point A 
(Fig. II.), four hours before he receives the information ; he also knows from other 
sources the maximum speed which the enemy is capable of maintaining. 
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How should the Searching Squadron act? ¢ 

This will be better understood by studying the following case on Fig. II. :— 

Suppose the searching party to have been at B when the others were at A, he 
receives the news of his adversary’s departure at D—A D is 100 miles; he must 
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then imagine that he had started from E, since E D represents the distance and 
direction he would have accomplished in the four hours which have elapsed. 
Admitting, then, that the Searching Squadron were at E when the enemy left A, 
the same conditions are arrived at as those enunciated in the Ist Case, and if we 
allow the speeds to be 15 and 20 knots, D H d'? is the route to follow. 

If the Searching Squadron had been still further off, say at K, and if the news 
when it reached him was seven hours old, he would have to suppose that he had 
started from C, and then trace out his route accordingly.” 





Austria-HunGaryY.—The following are the principal appointments which have 
been made: Rear-Admirals—Franz Freiherr von Minutello to Command of 
Manceuvre Squadron ; Rudolf Graf Montecuccoli-Polinago to Command of 2nd 
Division, and Franz Ritter von Wogenburg to Command of 3rd Division of 
Manceuvre Squadron. Captains—Moritz Sachs von Hellenau to ‘‘ Monarch” ; 
Simon Lehnhart von Lenningsfeld to ‘‘ Buda-Pest”; Constantine Edler von Pott 
to ‘‘ Wien.” Frigate-Captains—Friedrich Freiherr von der Decken zu Himmelreich 
to ‘*Prinz Eugen”; Miecislaus, Ritter Pietruski von Siemuszowa to ‘‘ Kaiser 
Max”; Theodor Kunwald von Kunenhorst to Don Juan.” Commanders— 
Karl Skala to be Chief of the Staff of Manceuvre Squadron and Ist Division ; 
Hermann Pleskott to be Chief of the Staff of 2nd Division; J. Ritter von Schwarz 
to be Chief of Staff to 3rd Division ; Albert Morelli to ‘‘ Magnet.” 

The Manceuvre Squadron is composed of the following ships :— 

Battle-ships—‘“‘ Monarch” (flag-ship of Commander-in-Chief), ‘‘ Buda-Pest,” 

“Wien,” “Prinz Eugen” (flag-ship of 2nd Division), ‘‘ Don Juan 
d'Austria,” ‘‘ Kaiser Max.” 

Torpedo-avisos—‘‘ Meteor,”’ ‘‘ Blitz.” 

Torpedo-boats —‘‘ Viper,” and Nos. 15, 17, 18, 20, 30, and 31. 

Rear-Admiral von Wogenburg will hoist his flag on board the ‘‘ Meteor,” in 
command of the torpedo-boat flotilla. 

The following ships are at present employed on foreign service :— 

First-class cruisers—‘‘ Kaiser Franz Josef I.,” ‘‘ Kaiserin und Kénigin Maria 

Theresia.” 
Corvettes—‘‘ Donau,” ‘‘ Frundsberg.”’ 





CuILI.—Many English and other foreign shipbuilding firms are exercising their 
ingenuity on the construction of battle-ships, cruisers, and various smaller craft ; 
and in the fighting power of the vessels qualities are at times demanded which 
fail to be attained ; but firms of well-established and justly earned repute know 
within narrow limits the line that separates the possible from the impossible. The 
great firm of Sir William Armstrong and Co., who stand second to no other firm 
in the new or in the old world, have just handed over to the Chilian Government 
a belted cruiser, which comprises as many good qualities and avoids as many bad 
ones as any vessel which has reached completion up to the present date. 

The “‘ General O'Higgins” is a complete steel vessel of 8,500 tons displace- 
ment at the normal draught of about 22 feet; on that draught she carries about 
650 tons of coal, but her bunkers allow for a large excess, and she left England 
on the 6th June with 1,100 tons in them, at a mean draught of 234 feet and still 
showed a bold free-board ; a further 300 tons might in all probability be carried by 
temporary arrangement, and the extra weight and extra immersion would in 
no way invalidate her capability for keeping the sea. The vessel is sheathed with 
copper over wood and has a water-line belt, throughout her length, of Harveyized 
nickel steel; the belt is 7 feet deep and 7 inches thick along three-fifths of the 
water-line, but is thinned and narrowed as it approaches the bow and stern 
respectively ; a steel deck, mosily 2 inches thick, and sloping down to the lower 
and immersed edge of the belt, gives further protection to her boilers, engines, 
and other vital parts. 
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A fruitful source of discussion a:.g advocates of two rival schools is the 
relative protection afforded by side armour or by deck plating scientifically 
applied, the weights being equal in either case; it is evident that a slight roll 
towards an antagonist would expose the vulnerable parts of a ship protected 
solely by a belt rising some 30 inches above her water-line, but the same belt 
when the vessel is on even keel or /isting from an enemy might be a tower of 


The upholders of the strong armoured deck claim general immunity 


strength. 
The results of still- 


for vessels defended in the manner which they advocate. 
water experiments can be claimed as proofs of either proposition, for facts and 
figures are notoriously misleading unless scientically analysed ; a naval war and 
several ship actions may at some future time afford a solution, differing from that 
attained on the drawing board, to many interesting questions. 

The armament of the ‘‘General O'Higgins” is far heavier than that placed 
in British ships of approximately equal tonnage ; it is heavier and vastly better 
protected than that of the ‘‘ Esmeralda,” built last year by Sir William Armstrong 
and Co., also for the Chilian Government. 














Profile and Deck plans of new Chilian armodred Cruiser ‘‘ General O'Higgins.” 


Reproduced from “ Naval Annual. 

The ‘‘ General O'Higgins” carries four 8-inch guns, ten 6-inch, four 4°7-inch, 
ten 12-pounders, ten 6-pounder guns, and in her fighting tops four machine guns. 
The 8-inch guns are each isolated in a hooded turret and have large ares of 
training, the least being 135°. The bow and stern guns have hydraulic 
ammunition lifts delivering into the turret, but the two upper-deck sponsoned 


guns are located so laterally from the medium line, that they overhang from - 


the magazines, which are rightly placed low in the longitudinal centre of the hull, 
hence the delivery orifice of the ammunition lifts for those two guns is on the open 
upper-deck, some 3 feet outside the gun protection ; under certain circumstances 
this might be a cause of danger. The lifts for the 6-inch guns are well placed and 
deliver the ammunition under protection. The guns, all of which are constructed 
on the most approved Q.F. system, revolve by electric power, failing which from 
any cause, hand power can be adequately applied. 

The gun tests, owing to the terms of the contract, were severe, but the 
vessel came triumphantly out of the trial. Three 8-inch, two 6-inch, and two 4°7 
guns were fired without elevation, simultaneously, by electricity in the direction 
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in which the vessel was pointing, and no damage occurred to hull or to fittings. 
The 6-inch guns are in separate casemates, but the four after ones are located in 
pairs, one of each pair being immediately over the other; the casemates, equally 
with the turrets, are 6-inch steel on the muzzle side, tapering to 5-inch in the rear. 
The ammunition supply is adequate but not excessive. 

All the vessels lately completed, and now being constructed for Powers in the 
Far East, have torpedo-tubes fitted for a delivery of these projectiles directly 
ahead and above water; the Chilians, taking cognizance of our experience, are 
somewhat shy of this hazardous arrangement; the ‘‘ General O'Higgins” has 
one torpedo-tube directly aft, and one under water on either broadside, and the 
results of the trials were completely successful. 

Messrs. Humphreys and Tennant built the engines, which develop 16,000-H.P. 
at full speed, and at normal draught the ‘‘General O'Higgins” attains close on 
22 knots. At 10,000-H.P. she goes smoothly about 19, and her economica! speed 
is 11 knots in undisturbed water. The boilers are on the Belleville system, and 
there are 30 of them; apparently the Chilians fail to appreciate the upper tier 
economisers which, as far as trials have gone, show good results in our ships 
of the ‘‘ Diadem” class ; at any rate, the ‘‘ General O’ Higgins ” has got nothing of 
the sort. Her two propellers are each three-bladed, and work outwards; the 
advisability of arranging the propellers to revolve outwards or to revolve inwards 
is a mere matter of convenience ia the seating of the engines, and both schemes 
are of equal soundness. The cylinders have three expansions, and for economy 
and convenience the large low-pressure one is duplicated. 

Her turning power, under the unassisted action of a balanced rudder, is 
excellent ; with both engines going full speed ahead, and the rudder hard over, 
the diameter of her turning circle is about three times the vessel's length. 

The modelling of the hull leaves nothing to be desired, and wave-making, at 
even high speed, is small; the length of 412 feet, and the beam of 625, are in a 
proportion resembling the ratio of length to beam in the British Service more 
nearly than in the ratio accepted by the French designers, who rate the compara- 
tively easy work put on to the engines by the lean entrance of a long narrow hull, 
more highly than the stability in a beam sea gained by a form of greater propor- 
tionate breadth. 

The accommodation for the officers is excellent and handsome, and for the 
men sufficient but not luxurious, but both are supplied with a full quantity of wood- 
work, the danger from which would have to be warded off previous to an action. 
The heat in the engine-rooms and stokeholds was somewhat ‘‘ summery” even 
during the breezy weather in which the trials were conducted. The three smoke- 
stacks are long, as seems to be necessary with the Belleville system of boilers, 
but are not so gigantic to the eye as the portentous erections of the United 
States ship “ Brooklyn.” 

From a minor accident to one of the dynamos during the first day she was 
handed over from the contractors, it is possible that the Chilians may discover 
that an efficient staff of engineers, mechanics, and stokers is a necessary comple- 
ment to such a complicated machine as a modern war-ship. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of the Editor of Brassey's Naval Annual for 
the profile and deck plans of the ship. 





FRANCE.—The following are the principal appointments and promotions which 
have been made: Capitaines de Vaisseau—M. A. Massé to “Catinat”; Z. L. 
Juhel to ‘‘ Masséna.” Capitaines de Frégate—De Faubournel de Montferrand to 
Capitaine de Vaisseau; L. R. C. Dartige du Fournet to “‘ Surcouf.’’"—Ze Journal 
Officiel de la Republique Francaise. 





The new first-class battle-ship ‘‘ Charlemagne,” has been continuing her 
official trials off Brest; with the engines developing 5,000-I.H.P. the central 
screw made 88, and the two side screws 94 revolutions, giving a speed of 
14 knots, with a coal consumption of 600 grammes per H.P. per hour, and 
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50 kilogrammes for each square yard of grate surface for the six hours of the trial ; 
for the present her trials have terminated, and she has been placed in the dock- 
yard hands to receive the turrets for her heavy guns, and have some of the guns 
of her secondary battery mounted. It is hoped that the new first-class battle-ship 
‘** Masséna ”’ will be ready to relieve the ‘‘ Hoche”’ about the middle of the present 
month as flag-ship of the Squadron of the North, as she has now successfully 
carried out her gun trials, and but little more work remains to be done on board ; 
Vice-Admiral Barrera, commanding the squadron, has already transferred his flag 
from the ‘*Hoche” to her. The new second-class cruiser ‘‘Catinat” is to 
temporarily take the place of the second-class cruiser ‘‘ Friant” in the Squadron 
of the North ; she was commissioned on the 15th ult., and, later on is to relieve 
the ‘‘ Duguay-Trouin” as senior officer's ship in the Pacific. 

The new first-class battle-ship ‘“‘Gaulois’’ has commenced her preliminary 
trials off Brest ; with the engines developing 5,170-I.H.P., and the three screws 
averaging 96 revolutions, a speed of 14°3 was maintained, with a coal consumption 
of 616 grammes per H.P. per hour; the ship is very light, so it is impossible to say 
how far the speed will be maintained when she is in sea trim. The repairs and 
alterations to the ‘‘ Amiral Baufin” being now completed at Brest, the ship is 
to leave for Toulon, where she will take the place of the ‘“‘Courbet” in the 
Squadron of the Reserve of the Mediterranean Fleet, the ‘‘ Courbet ” being placed 
in the 2nd Category of the Reserve. The new cruiser ‘‘ D’Assas” has proceeded 
from Brest for Toulon to join the Mediterranean Fleet. 

The six torpedo-boats to form the Défense Mobile at Saint Servan de Malo, 
are Nos. 146, 145, 91, 87, 84 and 75; they have arrived at their destination. Anew 
torpilleur-de-haute-mer, the ‘‘ Cyclone,” was launched on the 20th ult. from the 
yard of M. Normand, at Havre; her dimensions are as follows :—Length, 147 feet ; 
beam, 14 feet 6 inches, with a displacement of 152 tons and a speed of 30 knots, 
the engines developing 4,260-I.H.P. ; the armament will consist of two 3-pounder 
Q.F. guns and two torpedo-discharges. 

The work on the newlarge building-slip at Cherbourg is being rapidly advanced, 
and it is hoped it will be completed by the commencement of next year, when one 
of the new armoured cruisers will be immediately laid down on it. 

The launch of the ‘‘ ChAteaurenault,"’ first-class cruiser, at La Seyne, on 12th 
May, gave an important addition to the French Navy. Her dimensions are as 
follows :—Length, 135 metres (440 feet) ; beam, 17 metres (56 feet); displacement, 
8,017 tons. She will have three propellers, water-tube boilers, and an estimated speed 
of 23 knots, and a radius of action at 12 knots of 7,500 miles. Her armament 
comprises two 164-millimetre (6}-inch) guns; six 138-millimetre (5j-inch); ten 
47-millimetre (1}-inch); five 37-millimetre, all Q.F. She is to be delivered by 
the contractors on the 8th April, 1899, and her cost is 15,201,628 francs. 

The new battle-ship, to be called the ‘‘Suffren,” whichis to be laid down at Brest 
in accordance with the 1898 programme, will be of the following dimensions :— 
Length, 125-50 metres (404 feet) ; beam, 21°36 metres (70 feet) ; displacement, 12,728 
tons. She will have three propellers, water-tube boilers, and engines developing 
16,200-H.P., giving a speed of 18 knots and a radius of action at 10 knots of 5,100 
miles. Her armament comprises four 305-millimetre (11-inch) guns in two closed, 
turrets; ten 164-millimetre (6}-inch) ; eight 100-millimetre (3°9-inch) ; twenty 
47-millimetre, and four torpedo-discharges, two being under water. 

After the trouble that has been experienced with new boilers in several recent 
French ships, the 7emps says it is satisfactory to record the success that has been 
attained with the Belleville type of boiler. The cruiser ‘‘ Catinat,” 9,000-H.P., 
commenced her trials on 15th March, and completed them on 16th April. The 
cruiser ‘* Galilée,” 6,000-H.P., went through her trials successfully in less than a 
month, and the ‘‘ Lavoisier,” 6,600-H.P., commenced her trials on 16th March 
and completed them on 30th of the same month, All three vessels are fitted 


with Belleville boilers. 
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The Mediterranean Fleet was cruising off Marseilles on 7th May, and during 
the latter part of the month has been engaged manoeuvring off the coast of 
Corsica. The fleet arrived at Ajaccio on 29th May, and was to proceed to 
Marseilles on Ist June. 

The account given of these manceuvres is as follows :— 

A squadron ‘‘ B,” composed of five battle-ships, is off Cape Corsica steering for 
Nice. A defending squadron ‘‘ A,” composed of three battle-ships, four cruisers, 
the torpedo-boats of the fleet, and the mobile defence of Corsica, detaches its 
cruisers to gain touch with ‘B” and intercept its route to the eastward ; this light 
division arrived before Nice a short time after ‘‘B” squadron, which, fearing the 
approach of ‘‘ A” squadron, retreated to Bastia, its base of operations. Subsequent 
to the above, the battle-ship ‘‘ Marceau,” of 10,881 tons, was detached to moor in 
the small port of Bonifaccio ; this unusual experience was successfully accomplished 
to the satisfaction of Vice-Admiral Humann, the commander-in-chief, who, in an 
order of the day, complimented the captain and crew of the ‘‘ Marceau” on the 
seamanlike precision and smartness with which this difficult operation had been 
performed. ' 

On the way to Marseilles, the following scheme of manceuvres was to be 
carried out. 

The fleet will be divided as follows :— 

**A”’ squadron, Ist Division-—‘* Brennus,” ‘‘ Magenta,” ‘‘ Formidable.” 
Fe = 2Qnd_s, ‘¢ Jauréguiberry,” ‘‘ Neptune,” ‘‘ Marceau.” 
‘“*B” squadron — ‘‘ Charles Martel,” ‘‘Carnot,” ‘‘ Latouche - Tréville,” 
‘‘ Foudre,” ‘‘ Cassard,” ‘‘ Lalande,” ‘‘ Lavoisier.” 
‘¢C”’ squadron (French) will be represented by the ‘‘ Vautour.” 

‘© A,” the enemy's squadron, cruising off the Sanguinaires, fearing a torpedo 
attack, decides to make a raid on the coast of Provence and apparently steer for 
Marseilles ; its departure and movements are signalled by the semaphore at Porque- 
rolles to the light ‘‘ B” division (French) ; this division is to scout and gain touch 
with **A,” so as to warn ‘‘C” squadron (French), which is stationed off Sanary, 
and will then proceed to protect Marseilles. 

The Northern Squadron left Brest about the middle of May for a cruise, 
calling successively at Douarnenez, Quiberon, Pallice, and Trousses, and was to 
return to Brest on Ist June. While proceeding in line ahead, making for the 
anchorage of Port Haliguen in Quiberon Bay, the flag-ship ‘‘ Hoche”’ took the 
ground lightly ; on anchoring a leak was discovered, and apparently the damage 
was more serious than was at first supposed, for after divers had been sent down 
it was decided to send the ‘‘ Hoche” to Brest for docking, where she arrived on 
19th May, escorted by the “Friant” and ‘“ Epervier.” 

The forts, batteries, and electric light of the sea-defences of Cherbourg were 
exercised at night on 14th May by the Prefect Maritime (Admiral de Maigret), 
assisted by Generals Voyron and de la Foye. A small steam vessel was sent out 
to simulate an enemy. 

The Naval Manceuvres in the Mediterranean will, according to present 
arrangements, commence in July ; it is believed that they will be of considerable 
importance, involving the testing of the defences of the coast, in which troops 
from the Regular Army will take part. The question of the employment of 
transports for coaling and revictualling the fleet either at sea or under the shelter 
of neutral ports is also engaging the anxious consideration of the authorities. 

The examinations for entry into the Ecole Navale took place on the Ist, 2nd, 
3rd June at Paris, Cherbourg, Brest, Lorient, Rochefort, Toulon, and Algiers.— 
Le Temps and Le Yacht. 








RvssiA.—Vice-Admiral Tyrtoff has been appointed Naval Commander at 
Sebastopol, and Rear-Admiral Skrydloff has assumed command of the Russian 
Squadron in the Mediterranean. The Chief of the Staff of the Port at Cronstadt, 
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Rear-Admiral Veseli, has recently been unanimously chosen honorary president 
of the United Services Institute, which.has been confirmed by the patron, the 
Grand Duke Vladimir. 

At Sebastopol, the Alexandrovski Dock was re-opened and consecrated on 
the 18th May, after extension. 

On the 19th, at the Baltic Shipbuilding Works, in presence of the Tsar 
and Tsaritsa, there took place the launch of the first-class battle-ship ‘‘ Peresviet” ; 
she was laid down at the end of 1895, is 434 feet long, with a beam of 71} feet, 
and a displacement of 12,674 tons. On the same day the ceremony of fixing 
the silver name-plates to the keels of the first-class cruiser ‘‘Gromoboi” and the 
transport ‘‘Amur” was performed bythe Tsar. The predecessor of the ‘‘ Peresviet,” 
a frigate, was the last ship built at Archangel, and was launched in the spring of 
1860 and commissioned July 18th, 1861. According to the Official Messenger 
the new cruiser ‘*‘Gromoboi” will be of the same type and dimensions 
as the cruiser ‘‘ Rossia,” but carrying twelve more guns, all armour-protected, 
and will, in addition, be equipped with submarine torpedo apparatus; she 
will have four funnels and three masts, and with engines indicating 14,500- 
H.P., is to have a speed of 19 knots; her length will be 473 feet, beam 
68} feet; while she will have a displacement of 12,357 tons, and a draught of 
26 feet. 

On Wednesday, the 18th May, was also launched at Messrs. Creighton’s 
Works, at Abo, one of the two torpedo-vessels of the ‘‘Sokol” type. Her length 
is 199 feet, or 10 feet more than the ‘‘ Sokol,” to allow of cisterns for the storage 
of naphtha. The torpedo-vessels building in the yard are to be fitted both for 
coal and naphtha, the latter being pulverised by machinery; their breadth of 
beam is 18 feet 6 inches; draught forward, 3 feet 9 inches; aft, 4 feet 935 inches ; 
extreme contract speed, 27} knots; two principal engines of triple-expansion 
are to develop an I.H.P. of 3,800 at 420 revolutions, and a pressure of steam of 
235 Ibs. The vessel was launched with her engines, boilers, and funnels fitted ; 
there are 8 boilers, Yarrow pattern. The second of the type is also to be launched 
this month, and their trials to take place next month. These are the last 
Government orders at the Abo Works, but at the Okhtenski wharf of St. 
Petersburg, which is also hired by the firm, it is proposed to build two torpedo- 
vessels of the ‘‘ Ussuri” type, with a maximum speed of 24 knots. The speed 
has been lowered to secure greater stability for service in the Pacific. 

A writer in the Novoe Vremya, under the heading Naval Matters, expresses 
natural astonishment at the fact that the new ironclads seem to be designed 
solely for coast duty in the Baltic. But it stands toreason that from their very type 
battle-ships are meant for service in all waters. All ships sent abroad are usually 
copper-sheathed ; those that are rfot, having to be docked frequently, and until 
lately Russia had in the East no docks where they could be scraped, and was 
dependent on the good offices of foreigners. But with the opening of a new dry 
dock at Vladivostok, all this has been changed. Our latest ironclads, as also 
the ‘ Peresviet” and ‘‘Osliabia’’ now building, will certainly not be for home 
service, but armoured cruisers with an extensive sphere of action. 

On board the ‘Admiral Greig,” a general condenser, weighing 621 poods_ 
(207 ewt.), is in process of being fitted ; its dimensions are 18} by 14 by 3} feet. 
The new first-class battle-ship ‘‘ Petropavlovsk,” which is lying in the Alex- 
androvski Dock, is receiving alterations in her turret-gear, and some final touches 
to her construction. It is proposed to apply the method of closing the seams 
in winter with rosin caulking, as on board the ‘‘Rurik”; the present 
method of using wood wedges fixed by divers is not practical, nor does it ensure 
complete immunity from leakage, and they are not easily removed in spring. 
For the first-class cruiser ‘‘ Minin "’ the foundations for the engines are being laid, 
these being near completion, and likely to be ready for fixing, after being tested, 
early inthe summer. The torpedo-vessel ‘‘ Sokol” is attached for two months to 
the torpedo squadron, in place of the torpedo-cruiser ‘‘ Abrek.”” In place of the 
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new Belleville boilers which it was proposed to fit on board the first-class cruiser 
** Admiral Nakhimov,” it has been resolved to fit boilers of the old pattern, which 
have been ordered at the Baltic Works; all the necessary work in taking out the 
old boilers, and the structural alterations necessitated by the fitting of the new 
ones is to be done by the Cronstadt Yard. 

The Naval Technical Committee, having inquired into the question of the 
relative advantages of English and French briquettes, with which trials were 
made on board the “ Piotr Velikie” and ‘‘ Admiral Spiridov,” and being unable to 
decide how far they can be used when going at full speed, has decided that for 
the future all new kinds of fuel offered for use in the Navy shall be tested without 
fail, before adoption, at various speeds. 

A new surveying expedition is to be sent to Lake Baikal under Lieut.-Colonel 
Drijenko, comprising 11 officers and 58 men. They are to go 5,000 versts by 
train to Kizoga, in the Yenissei Government, and thence a distance of 750 versts 
(500 miles) to the village of Listveinichni, partly on foot, partly in carts, under the 
charge of two officers and a surgeon. The remainder are to follow at the end of 
the month by the new Siberian express. 

The Emperor Nicholas I.’s Naval Technical School is eietitiii for a boiler 
and an engine of 50-H.P. for the instruction of the pupils. The instruction will 
include practice in the drawing up of diagrams of the H.P. indicated, in 
determining the pressure on the resistance socket, and teaching in the calorometric 
conditions of the engine and boiler, etc. In order to familiarise the junior classes 
of the same school with the putting together and taking to pieces of engines, they 
are to be allowed the use of the gun-boats ‘‘ Burnn” and ‘ Buria,” which are to 
lie in the Central Basin, near the dam of the Ust Canal. 

An interesting paper has been read at the Cronstadt Section of the Technical 
Institute on ‘The influence of resistance on the diminution of oscillation in 
lateral rolling as shown by experiments with the models of torpedo-boats.” 
The models selected were those of the ‘‘ Polangen” and ‘‘ Pakerort,’’ and the 
oscillation was registered by photographing two small lamps attached to the 
mast some distance from one another. On printing the negatives the arcs of the 
upper and lower lights were obtained, by adding which together the angles of 
oseillation could be ascertained, and from them the loss by the impact of the 
water. Thus the first angle came out as 19°4°; the second as 17°8°; the third 
as 16°3°, the loss being 1,6° and 1,5°. On being worked out by Froude’s 
tables the formula of loss is (A’p=a¢+bp+2), and by Bestin’s (Ag=a+ 92). 
The reader also described diagrams by which one could estimate the rapidity 
of increase of the resistance up to a certain point, after which it increases almost 
imperceptibly. Thus, for instance, in the case of the torpedo-vessel ‘‘ Sokol,’ when 
at its greatest speed, the limit of increase of resistance has been passed. With the 
battle-ship ‘‘ Admiral Senjavin” the resistance increased to 4:2. Some of the 
results of the photographing were shown ona screen. A torpedo officer of the 
name of Popov also lectured on a trial of a propeller with a fluid that can be 
replaced and its practical application. 

There is an interesting discussion in progress as to how far it is advisable to 
carry the training of sailors for work on shore. It seems agreed that barrack- 
yard movements, both for them and soldiers, are of doubtful value; but why should 
they not be good shots and thoroughly trained to act as light infantry? And for 
this purpose their officers must be trained so as to be able to instruct them. A 
writer lays down the principle that they are fighting-men in the first place, sailors 
in the second, and that training to fight should precede training in seamanship. 
Naval officers are both willing and eager to train their men for such work, and 
with proper encouragement from the Governmentthe requisiteamount of instruction 
would soon become general. 

The Morskéi Sdérnik has an article tracing the history of landings from 1705 
to 1895. As long ago as 1860, a company of naval officers was attached for 
a two years’ course to the battalion formed of the officers attending the Musketry 
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School at Tsarskoe Selo, which was in 1862 transferred to Staraia Russa, forming 
an independent battalion. In 1881, however, the present Officers’ School of 
Musketry was constituted, with two vacancies for naval officers. There is also 
a School of Gymnastics for naval officers, founded in its present form in 1879. 
The author declares that the experience of landings led to the abolition in 
the early part of the century of Marine Light Infantry as part of the Russian 
Navy; at any rate, they were done away with. The Musketry Schools also for 
some reason did not turn out satisfactory instructors. A better plan might have 
better results. 

The Baltic Evolutionary Squadron is under the command of Vice-Admiral 
Makarov, and composed of the following vessels :— 

First-class battle-ship—‘‘ Piotr Velilkie.”’ 

Coast-defence battle-ships —‘‘ Admiral Oushakov,” ‘‘ Admiral Senjavin,” 

‘* Admiral Tchitchagov.” 

Armoured gun-boat—‘‘ Khrabri. 

Torpedo-cruisers—‘‘ Abrek ” and ‘‘ Voivoda,” with 
the steam tender ‘‘ Iiman,” the torpedo-boat destroyer ‘‘ Sokol,” and ten torpedo- 
boats of the first division of the fleet. These ships will make a cruise of four 
months, except the torpedo flotilla, which will be out for only three months. 

It is officially announced that the naval headquarters at Sebastopol are 
sortly to be re-transferred to Nicolaieff, where they were formerly and originally 
stationed. It is not a little strange that the Government should have decided just 
now upon the removal of the Admiral Commanding-in-Chief in the Black Sea and 
his staff from an ice-free and commodious port like Sebastopol to a small and 
cramped harbour forty miles up the Boug River, which is usually frozen and ice- 
blocked for four months out of the twelve. It is intended, however, to keep the 
navigation open in future with the aid of very powerful and broad-beamed ice- 
breakers, and the dredging of the bar at Otchakoff and of the Boug channel to a 
uiiform depth of 36 feet is to be commenced immediately. The commercial port 
of Sebastopol, which was some time ago transferred to Theodosia, will not be 
restored. This harbour will remain open only to vessels of the Russian Mercantile 
Marine, and will otherwise retain its character of a first-class naval and military 
port, having an extensive and well-equipped dockyard and largely-stored arsenal. 
—Kronstidtski Viéstnik. 





UNITED STATES.—-Another important addition has been made to the U.S. 
Navy by the launch, on the 18th ult., from Cramps’ yard at Philadelphia, of 
the first-class battle-ship ‘‘ Alabama.” 

The leading features of the ship are as follows : — 


Water-line length _ jen Gs ie bie 368 feet, 
Beam __.. . oe in vis ae ... 72 feet 25 inches. 
Draught ... = a nits "P iis So. 
Freeboard forward ee ‘ ioe 3 P ee es 

Me aft bas oa oi ‘ite see 55-3 
Displacement ... Kae he ve io ee 11,520 tons. 
Speed 16 knots. 
Coal suppiy 800 tons. 
ior , 10,000 


Armour, nickel steel. 
Water-line belt . 


16} inches, 


Side armour above belt = ven ae oe 3 eee 
Turret armour ... l7andl15_,, 
Barbette armour a nae ve “a poe Ene | eee 
Conning tower ... ie “ ne “ae aS Ser 
Protective deck ie ras ee fee Fa 2ito4 ,, 
Armament : 

Main battery... ie a sie ies ... Four 13-inch guns, 
Sub-main battery = ns sa — 
Secondary battery ete oe a F ourteen 6-inch R.F. guns. 


f Seventeen 6-pounder R.F. ,, 


\ Six 1 ”” 9, 99 ” 





SS wee 
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The sea-going qualities of the new ship as compared with former 
ships have been improved by adding another deck for the first three-quarters 
of the ship’s length, thereby increasing the freeboard from 13 feet in the 
‘* Kentucky” to 20 feet in the “‘ Alabama.” The main battery is the same, 
and consists of four 13-inch guns, which fire an 1,100-lb. shell with a muzzle 
energy of 33,627 foot-tons, equal to the perforation of 34} inches of wrought 
iron. The forward pair are carried above the upper deck at an elevation of 26} 
feet above the water-line. At this great height they could be fought in any weather, 
even when going head on to a heavy sea, whichis probably more than can be said 
for the forward guns of ships with a freeboard some 7 or 8 feet lower. 

The upper deck extends as far as the after end of the central battery. The 
after turret is carried above the main deck, or some 7 or 8 feet lower than the for- 
ward turret, thereby increasing the stability of the ship. The turrets are of what 
is known as the elliptical type. They are oval in plan, with the front plates slightly 
inclined and the réar plates vertical. This form is adopted as being lighter and 
giving more room for the handling of the guns and their loading appliances. In 
the old form of circular turret there was more room than was necessary at the sides 
and too little at the rear of the guns. The diameter of the stationary barbette is 
made somewhat larger than the shorter axis of the turret, and the centre of gravity 
of the revolving parts is in the axis of rotation; so that the turret, in spite of its 
considerable overhang at the rear, is balanced and can be turned by its engine 
without serious retardation, even when the ship has a heavy list. Of the three 
sighting hoods, the centre one is for the man who turns the turret, whose sole work 
it is to keep the guns always upon the target, as far as their lateral direction is 
concerned. The hoods on each side are occupied by the ‘‘ gun pointers,” who 
give the gun the proper elevation or depression. 

The 8-inch guns and turrets found in the ‘* Indiana” and her sisters, as also 
in the ‘* Kentucky” and ‘‘ Kearsarge,” have no place in the ‘‘ Alabama,” and 
the result is that the strength of the secondary battery has been enormously 
increased, the fourteen 5-inch guns of the ‘‘ Kentucky” giving place to a 
battery of fourteen 6-inch guns in the ‘‘Alabama.” These fire a 100-Ib. 
shell, as against the 50-lb. shell used by the smaller gun, and their rapidity 
of fire is only slightly less. Each of these guns will have a muzzle energy 
of 3,204 tons and will be capable of penetrating 15°6 inches of iron. 
In addition to its greater weight, the battery will be superior to that of the 
‘* Kentucky,” because its guns are more widely separated ~and the protection 
afforded to the gunners is more complete. Eight of the guns will be enclosed 
within a central battery on the main deck, whose protection will consist of a con- 
tinuous wall of 5} inches of steel. Forward in the bows on the same deck will be 
two more 6-inch guns, similarly protected, and four other 6-inch guns, two on each 
side, will be mounted on the upper deck above this casement. They will also be 
protected with 6 inches of steel, and they will be capable of firing dead ahead and 
dead astern as well as on the broadside. The combined energy of the 6-inch 
battery alone will amount to about 225,000 foot-tons per minute—sufficient, when 
imparted to bursting shells, to tear the unprotected and lightly protected parts of 
an enemy’s ship to pieces, and quickly turn the gun positions into a.mere shambles. 
To these is added a battery of seventeen 6-pounders and six l-pounders. There 
are also four broadside torpedo-tubes protected with 6 inches of steel armour. 

A feature which is a novelty in our Navy, though it has been used in many of 
the later ships abroad, is the placing of the funnels abreast of each other 
instead of on the axis of the ship. 

In concluding our notice of this fine ship, it should be pointed out that she 
maintains the reputation of our naval constructors at the high level at which it was 

placed by the appearance of the plans of the ‘‘ Indiana” type some eight years ago. 
Like them, she carries heavier armour and heavier guns for a given displacement 
and speed than any ships in the world. 
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This is best shown by a comparison with the ‘* Majestic’ of th: British Navy. 
The ‘‘ Majestic” has a displacement, loaded, of about 15,000 tons to about 11,500 
tons for the “ Alabama.” In spite of this disparity, the ‘‘ Alabama.”’ carries four 
13-inch guns, as against four 12-inch for the ‘‘ Majestic ;’’ she has fourteen 6-inch 
rapid-fire guns, as against twelve ; she is protected with 16} inches of side armour, 
as against 15 inches (9 inches side armour, 4 inches on slopes of deck) ; she has 17- 
inch turret armour, as against 6-inch, and her speed is only 1} knots less. To this 
is to be added the fact that, being a smaller ship, she presents a smaller target to 
the enemy, and that, drawing 4 feet less water, she can navigate harbours and 
rivers and canals into which her bulky antagonist dare not enter. Nothing could 
bear such eloquent testimony to the excellence of the ships turned out by Chief 
Constructor Hichborn as is given by the above comparison. —Scientific American. 
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PRINCIPAL APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS DURING 
MAY, 1898. 

Lieut.-General Sir A. P. Palmer, K.C.B., Indian Staff Corps, to command 
the troops in the Punjab. General J. H. Dunne to be Colonel of the Duke of 
Edinburgh's (Wiltshire Regiment). Colonels E. E. T., Viscount Falmouth, C.B., 
M.V.O., Coldstream Guards, and B. B. D. Campbell, M.V.O., Scots Guards, 
to be Major-Generals. 


The following special Army Order was issued on the 24th May :—‘‘ Recent 
Operations in the Sudan.—The Commander-in-Chief is directed by the Secretary 
of State for War to convey to Major-General Sir Herbert Kitchener, Her Majesty’s 
congratulations upon the brilliant success of his recent campaign in the Sudan. 

The operations, ably planned by the commander and gallantly carried out by 
the troops under him, reflect the greatest credit on all ranks. Sir H. Kitchener 
was well seconded by Major-General Hunter and by Major-General Gatacre and 
the other brigadiers, and the leadership throughout was at once careful and 
enterprising. 

The march of the British Brigade to the Atbara, when in six days —for one of 
which it was halted —it covered 140 miles in a most trying climate, shows what 
British troops can do when called upon. In the final attack upon the enemy's 
position, the Egyptian soldiers showed themselves well worthy to fight shoulder to 
shoulder with our own. 

The Commander-in-Chief desires that Sir H. Kitchener will convey to all ranks 
his high appreciation of the spirit displayed throughout, and of the courage and 
discipline which have characterised the whole force. 

The good services of all those brought to notice will be considered at the con- 
clusion of this year’s operations.” 

Major J. H. Leslie, late R.A., is about to publish the ‘‘ History of Landguard 
Fort, in Suffolk,” upon which he has been engaged for some time past. The 
history promises to be interesting, as it is carried back for more than 350 years, and 
comprises the stirring events of 1667, when the Dutch attacked the fort with a 
strong force, landed at Felixstowe, and were decisively beaten there. It will also 
contain interesting biographical memoirs of all the governors and lieut.-governors, 
besides maps, portraits, and illustrations, and should prove an important 
contribution to the military history of this country. 


The War Office authorities have decided upon the following organisation of 
the troops to be assembled on Salisbury Plain and near Dorchester for extensive 
manoeuvres towards the end of August, The Militia battalions will be brigaded 


with the Regular In‘antry :— 
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The manceuvre period is the first week in September. The Northern Army 
Will be commanded by General H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, commanding the 
Aldershot District, and the Southern Army by General the Rt. Hon. Sir Redvers 
Buller, V.C., etc. 

The work will be divided into three periods, as follows :—(1) Cavalry exercises, 
(2) brigade and divisional drills, and (3) manoeuvres. 

The Cavalry Exercises.—-The cavalry exercises will take place on the Plain 
under the direction of Major-General Sir George Luck, Inspector-General of 
Cavalry, between July Ist and August 27th. The camp will be near Bulford. The 
details proceed on the following dates :— 


July st. July 30%h. 
Ist Dragoons. 6th Dragoon Guards. 
10th Hussars. 15th Hussars. 
13th Hussars. 
July Vth. August 13th. 
Composite Household Regt. E Battery, R.H.A. 
2nd Dragoon Guards. O Battery, R.H.A. 
3rd Dragoon Guards. 12th Lancers, 
7th Dragoon Guards. 4 Cos. Mounted Infantry. 


No camp equipment will be taken. Arrangements and supplies will be made 
by the general officer commanding the Southern District. At the conclusion of 
these exercises the cavalry will be distributed between the two army corps as 
shown in the composition of the forces. 

The Drills.—The drills will be carried out at Aldershot and in standing camps 
between August 18th and 3lst. On the former date the Northern Army Corps, 
excluding the Aldershot troops, Militia, and those units attending the cavalry 
exercises, will assemble on the Plain in camps to be chosen next month by the 
Duke of Connaught. The Southern Army Corps (with the cavalry and Militia 
exceptions mentioned) assemble on the same day at Dorchester. The Militia 
battalions of the Northern Army assemble near Salisbury on August 26th, and 
those of the Southern Army at Dorchester on the same day. 

Aldershot Troops by Rail and Road.—The troops will be moved from Aldershot 
by rail and road, as arranged by the Duke of Connaught, to reach Salisbury on 
August 27th, when the whole army, exclusive of cavalry, will be assembled. 

The divisional and brigade staffs of the Ist Division and of the corps artillery, 
Northern Army, join on Salisbury Plain on August 16th, and the remainder at 
Aldershot on August 18th. The Southern staff joins at the assembly camps on 
August 16th. 

NORTHERN ARMY. 

CAVALRY BRIGADE.—6th Dragoon Guards, 13th and 15th Hussars, E Battery 
Royal Horse Artillery, half Mounted Detachment Royal Engineers, Machine-gun 
Section, and two Companies Mounted Infantry, 3rd Company Army Service Corps. 

First Division.—First Brigade—3rd Grenadiers, 2nd Coldstream, and Ist 
Scots Guards, Battalion of Royal Marines, 5th Royal Warwickshire, 4th Bedford- 
shire, 23rd Company Army Service Corps. Second Brigade—|st Royal Scots, 2nd 
Lincolnshire, 2nd Black Watch, Ist Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 3rd Black 
Watch, 4th Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 37th Company Army Service 
Corps. Divisional Troops—Squadron of 12th Lancers, 39th, 68th, and 78th Field 
Batteries, Ammunition Column, 17th Field Company Royal Engineers, 6th Com- 
pany Army Service Corps. 

SeconpD Division.—TZhird Brigade—2nd Scottish Rifles, 2nd North Lancashire, 
4th King’s Royal Rifles, Ist Royal Dublin Fusiliers, 3rd North Lancashire, 3rd 
Cameron Highlanders, 16th Company Army Service Corps. Fourth Brigade—2uad 
Queen's, 2nd West Yorkshire, 2nd Devonshire, 3rd King’s Royal Rifles, 6th and 
7th Royal Fusiliers, 21st Company Army Service Corps. Divisional Troops— 
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Squadron 12th Lancers, 18th, 62nd and 66th Field Batteries. Ammunition Column. 
23rd Field Company Royal Engineers, 24th Company Army Service Corps. 

TuirD Division.—Fifth Brigade—2nd Somersetshire Light Infantry, Ist King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers, Ist South Staffordshire, Ist Welsh, 3rd King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers, 4th South Staffordshire, 26th Company Army Service Corps. 
Sixth Brigade—\st Lancashire Fusiliers, 2nd Northamptonshire, 2nd Royal West 
Kent, 2nd Wiltshire, 5th and 6th Lancashire Fusiliers, 13th Company Army Service 
Corps. Divisional Troops—Squadron 12th Lancers, 12th, 56th and 58th Field 
Batteries. Ammunition Column—1l2th Field Company Royal Engineers, 14th 
Company Army Service Corps. 

Corrs Troeprs.—Head-quarters and three Squadrons 2nd Dragoon Guards, 
Head-quarters 12th Lancers, G and P Batteries Royal Horse Artillery, 19th, 38th, 
63rd, 73rd, 77th, and 82nd Field Batteries, half Bridging Battalion Royal 
Engineers, sections Telegraph Battalion, half Balloon section, Ist Field Park 
Royal Engineers, 2nd Royal Lancaster, 35th Company Army Service Corps, No. 
17 Field Hospital and No. 11 Bearer Company, with Army Service Corps attached. 


SOUTHERN ARMY. 

CAVALRY BRIGADE.—Composite Household Regiment, Ist Dragoons, 10th 
Hussars, O Battery Royal Horse Artillery, half Mounted Detachment Royal 
Engineers, Machine Gun Section, two Companies Mounted Infantry, 4th Company 
Army Service Corps 

Fourtu Division.—Seventh Brigade —2nd South Wales Borderers, 2nd 
Gloucestershire, 2nd Duke of Cornwall's Light Infantry, lst Worcestershire, 3rd 
Gloucestershire, 3rd Oxfordshire Light Infantry, 10th Company Army Service 
Corps. Eighth Brigade—\st East Lancashire, Battalion of Royal Marines, 2nd 
Shropshire Light Infantry, Ist Rifle Brigade, 3rd and 4th Liverpool, 32nd 
Company Army Service Corps. Divisional Troops—Squadron 7th Dragoon 
Guards, 7th, 14th, and 8lst Field Batteries. Ammunition Column—Jth Field 
Company Royal Engineers, 39th Company Army Service Corps. 

FirTH Division.—Ninth Brizade—\st Essex, 2nd Middlesex, Ist York and 
Lancaster, 2nd Royal Irish Fusiliers, 4th Essex, 4th Middlesex, 22nd Company 
Army Service Corps. Zenth Brigade — 2nd, 3rd, and 4th East Surrey, Ist 
Royal Sussex, Ist South Lancashire, 2nd Seaforth Highlanders, 34th Company 
Army Service Corps. Divisional Troops—Squadron 7th Dragoon Guards, 2nd, 
4:h, and 43rd Field Batteries, Ammunition Column—11th Field Company Royal 
Engineers, 5th Company Army Service Corps. 

SixtH Division.—Eleventh Brigade,—2nd Buffs, 2nd Norfolk, 2nd East 

¢orkshire, 2nd Leicestershire, 3rd and 4th Connaught Rangers, 8th Company 
Army Service Corps. TZwelfth Brigade—2nd Cheshire, Ist Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers, Ist North Staffordshire, Ist Royal Munster Fusiliers, 5th Connaught 
Rangers, 5th Leinster, 12th Company Army Service Corps. Divisional Troops— 
Squadron 7th Dragoon Guards, 28th, 76th, and 79th Field Batteries. Ammunition 
Column—38th Field Company Royal Engineers, 15th Company Army Service 
Corps. 
Corps Troops.—Head-quarters and three Squadrons 3rd Dragoon Guards, 
Head-quarters 7th Dragoon Guards, D and R Batteries Royal Horse Artillery, 
44th, 64th, 75th, 83rd, 87th, and 88th Field Batteries, half Bridging Battalion, 
section Telegraph Battalion, half Balloon Section, 2nd Field Park Royal 
Engineers, Ist Durham Light Infantry, 17th Company Army Service Corps, 2nd 
Cavalry Brigade, Bearer Company and Army Service Corps attached. 


The annual report of the Commandant of the School of Musketry on the shooting 
of the Regular Forces serving at home, and of the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volun- 
teers, for last year, has been issued, Speaking of the Regular troops, Major-General 
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Paton, the late Commandant, says that ‘‘On the whole there has been a decided 
improvement in the way musketry was carried out last year, brought about ina great 
measure by the increased interest taken in this part of the soldier's training by 
general and regimental officers, and by the district inspectors of musketry. This 
year all regiments and battalions will carry out the new course, and it will be most 
interesting to see the results and have the opinions of the general officers com- 
manding, and any suggestions which they may consider beneficial.” 

Machine-gun practice is not considered to be satisfactorily conducted, ‘* And 
this can hardly be looked for until each regiment and battalion has been supplied 
with the gun.! The present system works badiy ; and officers and men very soon 
become rusty and forget all they have been taught 6n account of months—often 
years —passing without ever handling one of these intricate weapons.” The 
results of the new compulsory revolver practice are stated to be satisfactory. In 
respect to field firing, the report remarks that in many instances regiments are 
brought out to engage in it with but very slight previous training. ‘‘ Instead of 
being looked upon as an essential part of a soldier's training and continually 
practised, it is feared that many commanding officers rarely practise field firing, 
with the result that deplorable blunders are continually made by all ranks.”’ 

In respect to the Militia, it is stated that ‘‘ On the whole, there would appear 
to be a decided improvement, which may be attributed partly to the use of cordite, 
but more especially to increased interest and more careful instruction, particularly 
in the training of recruits.” It is suggested that every Militia officer, before pro- 
motion to captain, should be required to obtain a Hythe certificate, and that no 
non-commissioned officer should be appointed to the permanent staff unless 
possessed of a School of Musketry certificate.” 

An improvement is noted in the Yeomanry, both in individual and collective 
practices, and fire discipline is better appreciated. There is also considerable 
improvement in the superintendence by the officers, a matter referred to in the 
previous year's report. 

As to the Volunteers, the report says that progress has been made, and it is 
most gratifying to know that thereis greatly increased interest in collective firing, 
in which every Volunteer should be practised. The North-Western District is 
mentioned as having only ninety-three third-class shots out of 32,026 Volunteers 
trained ; but ‘‘ Volunteers must not be carried away with the idea that this is due 
to the excellence of their shooting, because it is to be feared that the general 
average shooting of Volunteers is not to be compared with that of Regulars. 
The small percentage of third-class men in the former is simply brought about by 
the ridiculously simple course the trained Volunteer is required to fire, and the 
number of trials he may have to enable him to pass out.” About two-thirds of the 
Volunteers of the Kingdom are second-class shots, and a very large proportion of 
them have not fired beyond 200 yards. 

The training generally at the School of Musketry, and the attention paid by 
all ranks to their studies, are stated to have been entirely satisfactory. 





Issued with Army Orders of Ist May are some very important regulations 
regarding the mobilisation of the Regular Army and Reserves, which will 
eventually be made applicable to all units mobilising at home whether for home 
defence or for service abroad. Only Part I., which deals with Regular troops, is 
at present published, because certain points connected with the mobilisation of the 
Militia, the Yeomanry, and the Volunteers are still under consideration ; but as 





' Orders have, it is understood, been recently issued for the supply of a machine 
gun to every infantry unit serving at home, instead of, as hitherto, to only one 
battalion in each brigade of the field army, as constituted for home defence.—Ep. 

2 It may be added that the best officers of the Militia have, for years, urged 
the importance of both these suggestions. 
2x2 
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soon as these points are settled full instructions concerning the mobilisation of 
these Services will be embodied in these regulations as Parts II., III., and IV. 

Part I., now published, is divided into five sections. No.1 gives a brief 
sketch of the general principles of the mobilisation of Regular troops ; the storage 
of war outfit in peace, and its issue on mobilisation ; the procedure to be adopted 
when mobilisation is ordered; and the question of command on concentration. 
No. 2 treats of the preparatory measures during peace, such as the numbers ofall 
ranks to be provided in the various districts, schemes for the purchase of horses 
on mobilisation, personal equipment, clothing, regimental, medical, and veterinary 
supplies, and the local mobiKsation orders to be drawn up in time of peace. No.3 
gives the procedure to be followed on the issue of orders to mobilise, which is 
exceedingly interesting. No. 4, the procedure to be followed on the issue of 
orders to concentrate ; and No. 5, the instructions affecting Army Reservists on 
mobilisation and demobilisation. 


The annua! report of the Director-General of Military Education in India has 
been issued. The number of officers examined last year was 248, or two more 
than in the preceding year; the percentage of marks obtained was slightly 
higher, while the candidates who were ‘distinguished’ or obtained ‘‘ special 
mention" were much more numerous. The percentage of failures was lowest 
among the Royal Engineers, and highest among the British Infantry. The order 
that officers of all grades must participate and assist in regimental instruction, 
whether they have an examination to pass or not, is to be strictly obeyed ; it is 
treated as a dead letter in some corps. The practice of delivering lectures to the 
men on campaigns and battles in which their regiments have been engaged is 
much commended, as also the study of military history and lectures on military 
subjects generally. The regiments which have officers keen enough to take 
trouble in these directions will benefit materially, for esprit de corps is by no 
means dead. 

An interesting feature in the report is that which refers to the change in the 
papers set in tactics. Hitherto the probiems and questions set have dealt 
principally with European theatres of war and Western modes of conducting 
campaigns against a civilised enemy. In future, questions will be framed which 
refer principally to the conditions which obtain in regular warfare against 
uncivilised foes. Considering the amount of fighting which takes place on the 
frontiers of the Empire under Asiatic conditions of warfare, it is strange that the 
advantage of officers studying those particular tactics has not occurred before to 


the authorities. 


AvusTRIA-HUNGARY.—On the 16th April the spring parade of troops in the 
Vienna garrison and surrounding district was held in the presence of the Emperor. 
The weather was dull and cold, but did not diminish the interest which is always 
taken by the people of Vienna in this brilliant military spectacle. Last year, and 
the year before last, the Emperor William, who was then on a visit to the Emperor 
of Austria, was present at the spring parade. This year the parade was 
attended by the Archdukes Francis Ferdinand, Ferdinand, Peter Ferdinand, and 
Rainer, in addition to the Archduke Otto, who was in command of the 4th 
Division, and the Archduke Francis Salvator, who commanded the 15th Hussars. 
More than a thousand mounted officers were in the Emperor's suife, representing 
the whole of the Army, and comprising the military a//achés and many foreign 


officers. There were present 35 battalions, 15 squadrons, 92 guns, and subsidiary 


corps, all under the command of General Count Uexkiill-Gyllenband. The 
Emperor expressed himself particularly gratified with the excellent appearance of 


the troops. —Militdr- Zeitung. 
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The budget of the Honved Army amounts to a total of 39,958,500 francs 50 
centimes, for 1898, which is an increase of 2,569,557 francs 90 centimes over that 
of last year. This increase is chiefly owing to the resolution of 1894, with regard 
to the augmentation of cadres, which is still being’ carried out. The infantry 
cadres are augmented by | general of brigade, 5 lieut.-colonels for special employ- 
ment, 5 majors, 7 captains of the first class, and 3 of the second class, 36 
lieutenants, and 29 sub-lieutenants, or 61 subalterns in all, so as to give three of 
them to each company. The cavalry augmentations are small.—Revue Militaire 
de l'Etranger. 








BELGIUM.—The lance carried by the four regiments of Belgian lancers has 
been lightened by the substitution of a white bamboo pole for the ash-pole hitherte 
in use. The new pattern is 2°85 metres in length, and is 1°80 from the point to the 
centre of gravity. Both ranks are armed with this weapon. 

The field ration of the Belgian soldier consists of 750 grammes of bread, 
450 grammes of fresh meat, or 300 grammes of fresh meat and'100 grammes 
of bacon, or 200 grammes of bacon and 3 eggs; 1 kilogramme of potatoes, or 
1°500 kilogrammes when the meat is not exclusively fresh ; 30 grammes of rice, or 
150 when fresh meat is not supplied ; 15 grammes of coffee, 25 grammes of salt 
and 50 centigrammes of pepper. This ration contains from 125 to 148 grammes of 
albumen, from 25 to 176 grammes of fat, and from 538 to 703 grammes of 
hydrates-of carbon, and is wanting in feeding properties owing to insufficiency of 
fat.—Revue du Cercle Miiitaire. 





FRANCE.—On the Ist of May there were, on the General Staff of the French 
Army, 112 generals of division and 219 brigadier-generals in active employment: 
Four of the former were over 65 years of age, seven were specially employed, and 
twenty were in command of army corps districts, and eighty-one were in command 
of divisions, fortresses, etc. The four generals who are retained on the active 
list, by virtue of their having held chief commands before the enemy, are Generals 
d’Exéa-Doumerc, born 24th February, 1807 ; Saussier, born 16th February, 1828 ; 
Billot, War Minister, born 15th August, 1828; and Jamont, born 19th July, 1831. 
Of the eighty-one generals who are intcommand of divisions, eleven were born in 
1833, and will pass into the Reserve at the erd of this year. 

‘‘The General Assembly of the Union of the Women of France,” at which all 
the civil and military authorities were represented, was held on the 22nd May. 
The following facts will show the position of the movement : it has 36,000 members, 
149 committees, and 87 sub-committees or groups. There is a reserve fund of 
2,928,000 francs, besides upwards of 70,000 francs promised in the event of war ; 
there are 1,200 certificated pupils in the unjon, and 175 buildings have been granted 
for the purposes of territorial hospitals, capable of containing 12,355 beds, of which 
8,000 are ready to be handed over to the Medical Service. There arealso materials 
for19 field hospitals, representing 1,900beds. The ‘‘ Union of the Women of France” 
has spent 1,200,000 francs in the colonial wars, and about 200,000 francs in behalf 
of the victims of accident and disaster at home.—Revue du Cercle Militaire. 








GERMANY.—The spirit of the Artillery regulations is that which pervades all 
German exercises. The fundamental principle that all movements should be per- 
formed as they would be in actual war is clearly laid down from the very first. 
The doctrine of initiative has also a foremost place, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing quotation :—‘ Officers of all grades must accustom themselves to decide on 
their dispositions in accordance with the situation of the moment, without hesitation 
or delay, and must ever bear in mind that thev will be more strictly called to account 
for any indecision or loss of time, than for an error of judgment in the course 
adopted.” Comment is unnecessary.—Za France Militaire 
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A new ration for the Prussian Army has been decided upon, under date March 
10th, 1898. One part of it consists of 750 grammes of bread or 500 grammes of 
biscuit; the other consists of meat, vegetables, and various condiments, the 
quantities of which differ according as the troops are in barracks or in camp. In 
the latter case they receive 15 grammes of roasted coffee, 250 grammes of beef, 
mutton, or pork, with 60 grammes of fat, or 200 grammes of preserved meat or 
smoked bacon, 250 grammes of beans, haricots, or lentils, or 150 grammes of 
preserved vegetables, or 1,500 grammes of potatoes. Half the quantity of the 
above-mentioned vegetables may be served out, together with 750 grammes ot 
potatoes, and 25 grammes of salt and the requisite spices. 

It may be remembered that in the month of November last an aluminium 
balloon, on the plans of Schwartz, ascended from Tempelhof, near Berlin, but 
after rising to a height of 460 metres, and changing its direction, fell to the 
ground in consequence of some derangement in the machinery. On the basis of 
the partially favourable results obtained by that balloon, Count Zeppelin has 
invented a new navigable balloon, likewise made of aluminium, and giving rise to 
sanguine hopes in Germany. A society has been formed in Stuttgart, with a 
capital of 80,000 marks, to promote aerial navigation, and, in particular, to enable 
Count Zeppelin to realise his design. The new balloon is to be constructed with 
as little delay as possible, and is to be tried over the lake of Constance, in order 
to minimise the chance of a fatal accident.— Revue du Cercle Militaire. 





ITALy.—The War Minister has ordered a number of selected horsemen in each 
squadron to be trained as intelligence troops, in order that each regiment may 
have specially qualified men for conveying orders and gaining intelligence. They 
are distinguished by a horse’s head worked in red worsted on the left sleeve, and 
surrounded by two laurel branches; in the case of under-officers and corporals the 
embroidery is in silver. Five lance-corporals or privates may be appointed in 
each squadron, but there is no restriction as to the number of under-officers and 
corporals. They must have served at least a year, and not be employed on any 
other special duty. They must be able to read and write well, be smart and alert, 
have good health and sight, and be particularly good riders. It is desirable that 
they should be able to swim, and have a knowledge of foreign languages. The 
men named by the squadron commanders will be examined by a committee of staff 
officers, with the colonel as president, and, if qualified, will be duly appointed, but 
they will have again to be examined every year to prove their continued fitness for 
their duty. Their instruction embraces cross-country riding, reading maps, treat- 
ing sick and wounded horses, crossing rivers, knowledge of the distribution of the 
army, etc. The under-officers undergo an advanced course of instruction.— 
Militar-Wochenblatt. ; 


In 1897 the Military Remount Commissions bought 4,897 horses for the 
maturing depdts of the cavalry, artillery, and engineers. Of that number 1,637 
were between five and seven years old, and were immediately sent into the 
Service—101 to the Cavalry School of Pignerol, 995 to cavalry regiments, 517 té 
the artillery, and 74 to the engineers. At the end of 1897 the maturing depéts 
contained 5,768 colts. The Remount Commissions purchase, on an average, 
3,500 horses yearly, but, of course, the annual requirements of the military 
administration are much greater. A deputy in the Italian Chamber recently 
reproached the authorities with buying horses from foreign sources. The answer 
given by the Under-Secretary of State for War was to the effect that when 1,100 
horses were required for immediate service in the ranks of the 24 cavalry regiments, 
it was impossible to find more than 200 in Italy ; consequently in June, 1897, 930 
were obtained in Austria, all ready for work, and costing 700 francs a head, 
delivered free in Italy.—-Revue du Cercle Militaire. 
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PORTUGAL.—On the 18th April, the War Minister, General F. M. da Cunha, 
made a proposal, to the Chamber of Deputies, for the re-organisation of the 
Army. At the present time, the Army of Portugal, consists of four divisions, 
made up of 24 regiments of infantry of the line, and 12 of rifles, each regi- 
ment having 2 active battalions and 1 reserve cadre, and each battalion having 
4 companies; 2 regiments of lancers, and 8 regiments of light cavalry, each 
having 3 active squadrons, and 1 reserve squadron cadre; 3 regiments 
of field artillery, each having 10 active batteries of 4 guns, and 2 reserve 
battery cadres of 4 guns; 1 regiment of mountain artillery consisting of 
6 active batteries of 8 guns; 2 regiments of fortress artillery, each having 
8 active companies, and 4 reserve company cadres; 1 regiment of engineers, 
and 2 battalions of 4 active companies, and 1 reserve battalion cadre of 
4 companies; with the various components. It is calculated that in time of 
war, Portugal would muster 108 battalions, 40 squadrons, 36 field batteries, 6 
mountain batteries, 24 fortress companies, 12 companies of engineers, and the 
various subsidiary corps, amounting to a total of 120,000 instructed soldiers. 

The proposal made by the War Minister involves a reduction of the units in the 
active army, and an increase in their efficiency, together with the formation of a 
distinct army of reserve, but without making any important addition to the 
strength in the event of war. It is intended that the active army shall consist of 
16 Line regiments of infantry, and 4 of rifles, all having 3 battalions of 4 companies 
2ach ; 8 regiments of cavalry of 4 squadrons ; 28 batteries of field, 6 of mountain, 
and 2 of horse artillery, with 4 battalions of fortress, of 4 companies each; 2 
hospital companies, 1 of supply, and 1 of train. 

The regiments of the reserve will correspond to those of the active army. 
For each regiment of cavalry in the active army there will be a squadron in the 
reserve; 2 companies of sappers and miners, 1 pontoon company, and 1 
telegraph company will be organised in the reserve. The active troops are to 
be mostly distributed, as at present, in four divisions, to each of which a division 
of the reserve will be attached. The country will be divided into 20 districts for 
the recruitment and supply of the 20 regiments of reserve infantry, and a 
proportion of the other services. There will also be, in each military division, a 
commission for the registration of horses and carriages, in order to insure rapid 
mobilisation when necessary.— Revue du Cercle Militaire. 


RussiA.—A writer in the Russian /nvalid draws a eietineiacn between the 
military expenditure of Russia and that of Germany and other countries. 
According to this writer, Germany, with 49,000,000 of inhabitants, and a yearly 
budget of 1,750,000,000 francs (or 32 francs per head of the population), spends 
677,000,000 on the land forces, and 778,000,000 on the navy, exclusive of pensions. 
Russia, not including Finland, with 126,000,000 inhabitants, and an annual budget 
of 3,535,000,000 francs (or 28 francs per head), spends 721,000,000 on the Army, 
and 866,000,000 on the Navy. Germany, therefore, stands higher in this respect 
than any other country, except England, France, and Holland, while Russia takes 
the fourteenth place. It should, however, be remembered that Germany has had 
extraordinary calls upon her, for re-armament and other defensive measures, and 
that she pays her soldiers twelve times more than Russian soldiers receive, while 
the cost of living in Russia is decidedly less than in Germany.—Militdér- 
Wochenblatt. 


+ 

The estimated expenditure by the War Ministry amounts to 228,808,664 
roubles for 1898, This is 4,428,670 roubles more than the expenditure of 1897, 
The central administration is accountable for 2,448,707 roubles, and local adminis- 
trations spend 8,580,981 roubles ; technical and educational services, 8,109,494 ; 
hospital and medical, 4,160,202 ; clothing and equipment, 23,532,062; provisions 
and allowance for meals, 45,927,759; forage, 18,827,827; pay, 64,635,022 ; fire 
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and maintenance of buildings, 17,525,315 ; cost of building, 21,501,587 ; completing 
the artillery equipment and preparing various items necessary for the artillery, 
10,475,271 ; maintenance of fortresses and artillery practice, 3,051,157 ; transport, 
marching money, orderlies, and telegrams, 11,133,273 ; expenses of recruits before 
joining, 1,293,674; muster and drill of reservists, etc., 2,897,741 ; pay and main- 
tenance, 3,223,880; re-adjustment of pension fund, 4,428,968; military adminis- 
tration in Turkestan and Trans-Caspia, 1,060,191; extraordinary expenses, 
659,576; the working of the Trans-Caspian military railway, 5,109,595; for 
strengthening and improving that line, and various kinds of outlay, 1,952,300 ; the 
re-armament of the troops, 19,220,773 ; special supply reserves, 129,898 ; a reserve 
credit, 328,911; towards the account of next year's estimates, 8,595,000.— 
Militiir-Zeitung. 

Spain.—The five infantry battalions which embarked, last month, for the 
Philippines were each 1,051 strong. They finished their mobilisation on the 16th 
May, and on the same date were ordered on foreign service. They are named 
the Expeditionary battalions, respectively, of Madrid, Cadiz, Valencia, Barcelona, 
and Burgos. As usual, the married officers and men have sent their wives and 
families, at the expense of the State, to the localities in which they choose to 
remain during the absence of the heads of families. 

The Spanish War Minister has called out the second reserve of the territorial 
army in the Canaries, and all the recruits there available.—Revue du Cercle 


Militaire. 


The following Spanish account of the capture of Havana by the British 
in 1762 has been contributed by H. Reade, Esq.; the footnotes are by the Editor of 
the JouRNAL:—‘“‘ Havana has only once been taken by an enemy since its foundation 
by Diego Velasquez in 1519, and on that occasion it fell into the English hands under 
circumstances which, in some degree, remind the reader of the Battle of Cavite, 
for Spain never changes. In 1760, Charles III. of Spain, who had never forgiven 
the English for forcing him, when still King of Naples, to desist from his attacks 
upon Austria, was preparing to enter on the Seven Years’ War as an ally of 
France. Under these circumstances, in May, 1760, he himself instructed the new 
Governor of Cuba, D. Juan de Prado, to proceed to the fortification of Havana, 
and especially of Cabafia Hill, which was the key to the position. However, with 
true Spanish dilatoriness the new Governor did not reach his post till February, 
1761, when he did nothing but place some more guns in the castles of Matarazas 
and Jagua and in some of the martello-towers and batteries on the coast. The 
Viceroy of Mexico, when applied to for 2,000 galley-slaves to work on the earth- 
works, sent only sixty, who introduced the yellow fever into the city, where it 
caused frightful ravages, carrying off the engineer-in-chief who was in charge of 
the fortifications, whilst the Marquis del Real Transporte, who had been ordered 
to convey reinforcements from Cadiz, sailed in such a hurry that he left on shore 
200 dragoons, who were regarded as all-important for the defence of the city. 
On February 26th, 1762,' it was known in Havana that Spain had declared war 
with England ; but thougha Council of Defence was at once appointed with great 
ceremony, the much needed fortifications had scarcely been marked out, when late 
on May 2Ista man covered with dust and sweat rushed into Prado’s anteroom, and 
announcing himself as D. Martin de Arana, trading from Santiago de Cuba to 
Jamaica, asked to see the Governor on most urgent business. His tidings were 
indeed important, for having been at Kingston, Jamaica, he had there seen the 
great preparations making for an attack on Cuba by the English under Lord 
Albemarle, had crossed to Cuba in a smuggler’s cutter, and had ridden day and 
night trom Cape San Antonio on barebacked horses to bring the warning to 





' War was declared between Great Britain and Spain on 4th January, 1762, 
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Havana. Unfortunately, Prado was taking his siesta, and his secretary scorned to 
wake him at the request of a smuggler, whom he could not believe capable of 
either patriotism or honour, so turned Arana out of the house without even 
glancing through a file of Jamaica ‘Gazettes’ he had brought with him. On 
June 5th, a numerous fleet from windward was signalled from the Morro Castle 
at the mouth of the harbour, and Prado, out of curiosity, went up to the out- 
look tower to see them; but so little did he realise his true position that he 
ordered back the troops, who had got under arms, to their quarters, and scolded 
their commander for giving a needless alarm. The fleet, however, was the 
English expedition consisting of twenty-six battle-ships and fifteen frigates with 
2,292 guns convoying 200 transports and an army of 27,000 men with a siege 
train, 2,000 of them being from North America, under the command of Lord 
Albemarle.' To resist this formidable attack, Prado disposed of twelve battle- 
ships, three frigates, and a garrison of 3,800 men. When the population of 
Havana rushed to arms it was found that there were only 3,500 muskets, mostly 
useless, in the Arsenal. This garrison comprised the regiments of Cuba, Aragon, 
and Espafia, with the Edinburgh Dragoons, whilst a few Militia and dismounted 
lancers were got together to garrison Morro Castle, which was placed under the 
command of Captain D. Luis de Velasco, of the Royal Spanish Navy, who has 
immortalised his name by his gallant defence of it. A few guns were hastily dragged 
into position on Cabafia Hill. As the surf was running high, Admiral Pocock and 
Lord Albemarle decided to postpone the debarkation of the troops until next day, 
when the English grenadiers and light infantry landed under cover of the fire 
of the ‘‘ Mercury,” ‘‘ Bonetta” and ‘“ Dragon”’ on Cojimar beach,? after the 
ships, by a bombardment of seven hours, had laid the martello-towers commanding 
itin ruins. As the English squadron was standing westwards, Prado hurried his 
best troops after them, to resist an attempt at landing in Arrogo de la Chorrere, 
but his forces were driven back, despite the gallant conduct of Don Luis Barcabé 
in charging overwhelming forces of the enemy to the cry of ‘‘ Viva la Virgen” 
with 250 lancers. In the meantime the Council of Defence at Havana was fortify- 
ing Cabafia with feverish haste, and in its eagerness to close the mouth of the 
harbour sunk some valuable ships with such precipitation that many on board 
were drowned. All non-combatants were hurried out of Havana on foot ; even 
the cloistered nuns being turned out of their nunneries, and with such little fore- 
thought that they were left to die of starvation on the roadside, as no preparations 
for their reception had been made inland. No thought Was taken to save the 
property of the State, although the leading grandees took good care to put their 
own money out of reach of the English. Havana was left without hope of relief 
from outside, though the English were sorely harassed by guerillas, headed by the 
Alcalde of Guanabacoa, D. José Antonio Gomez, an old sportsman, well known 
in Cuba as ‘‘ Uncle Tony.” The suburbs of Havana, which consisted of wooden 
houses roofed with dung plaster, were at once burnt, and Albemarle proceeded 
undisturbed to attack Cabafia and Morro Castle. 

Morro Castle stands on a rock rising 22 feet sheer out of the sea. Its 
defences measure 1,700 yards round, and dates from the sixteenth century. The 
garrison consisted of 400 whites and 200 black pioneers, with 64 cannon. Sir 
William Keppel found great difficulty in attacking it. He had to keep up his com- 
munication with headquarters ; to cut a long road across a wooded, hilly country, 
over which his siege artillery was dragged by sailors; his water had to be 





! The fleet under the command of Admiral Sir George Pocock, K.B., consisted 
of 19 ships of the line, about 18 frigates, etc., with 150 transports, having on board 
about 11,000 troops under the command of Lieut.-General the Earl of Albemarle. 

* The landing was effected under Captain Hervey, H.M.S. ‘‘ Dragon,” on the 
sandy beach between the rivers Bownao and Cojimar, on 7th June, On 8th June 
the town of Guanamacoa had been taken possession of, 
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brought from a great distance, and, as trenches could not be dug in the rock, he 
had to make his approaches of bales of cotton and fascines brought from 
Charleston. Within a week, however, he had mounted his siege train and laid 
the casemates of Morro Castie in ruins. 

In the meantime the English sailors, and 4,000 negroes brought from Jamaica, 
had raised two batteries on the south slope of the Cabafa Hill, which swept the 
Citadel and Harbour with their fire, and forced the Spanish vessels to change their 
moorings. In vain the Council of Defence arranged a sally by night to attack 
the English lines. Their 640 men, divided into three parties, could do nothing 
against four batteries, manned by 4,000 men, and were driven back in disorder, 
losing 200 men, whilst only ten English fell. The next day, July Ist, the English 
made a simultaneous attack by sea and land on the Morro. Velasco himself, on 
the Santiago battery, resisted the attack of the fleet, and drove back two battle. 
ships, which had anchored within 40 yards of the ramparts, dismasted, and with 
blood spurting from their scuppers. After a desperate fight of six hours the fleet 
had to retire, ‘owing,’ as Keppel said, ‘to the courage of D. Luis de Velasco, 
the most gallant enemy we have ever had to meet in this war.’ Scarcely had 
the ships retired, when Velasco hurried to the south batteries, which were almost 
silenced by the English fire, and inspired his men with such vigour that they 
succeeded in dispelling the columns advancing to the assault.! All night long he 
was busied in remounting the dismounted pieces, and in repairing the parapets 
with beams, and the next day he succeeded in destroying the whole of the English 
entrenchments with fire pots. Even a second bombardment, and the failure of a sally 
from the city, intended to destroy the batteries on Cabafia, failed to quell the spirit 
of Velasco, who more than once owed his safety to the fact that when a bomb 
burst near him he remained standing. In the meantime yellow fever was 
ravaging the English ranks,” and, but for the arrival of reinforcements (the Royal 
American Regiment) from New York, Albemarle confessed he must have 
re-embarked his forces. Thearrival of Admiral* Burton raised his spirits, and his 
engineers decided him to order the assault of the Morro as soon as they had com- 
pleted two mines they were constructing under the Austria and Toledo bastions. 
At dawn, on July 29th, the mines were ready, but Velasco, suspecting from the 
movements of the fleet that a final attack was in contemplation, drew out his 
troops to resist. All the morning nothing took place, and the Spaniards were 
dismissed to their quarters, whilst their commander retired to repose. Scarcely 
had he done so when a violent explosion was heard.4 He at once sent out his 
chief of the staff to see what had happened, but that officer did not go to the 
rampart, and returned to say that nothing was the matter. His carelessness lost 
the Castle. Scarcely had the mines exploded when the English columns, 
under Lieut.-Colonel Stuart, and composed of the Grenadiers of the King's 
Regiment aid four companies of Rifles, rushed to the assault. Scarcely had 
Lieutenant Forbes and twenty men carried the crest of the Austria bastion when 
the garrison fled, and the English carried the place with a rush,® despite the 
desperate efforts of Velasco, seconded by the Marquis Gonzalez, who charged 
the foe almost alone, and fell pierced through with bayonets, though in his dying , 
agony he struck out an English captain’s eye with his sword. Velasco himself, 





1 The loss on H.M.S, ‘‘ Cambridge,” ‘‘ Dragon,” and ‘‘ Marlborough" on the 
Ist July was 95, 53, and 9 respectively, in killed and wounded ; total, 157. 


2 On July 27th, it was reported that about 50 officers, 5,000 soldiers, and 
3,000 bluejackets and marines were unfit for duty. 

’ Brigadier-General R. Burton. 

* The mines were sprung about 2 p.m. on the 30th July. 

5 Morro Fort was captured on the 30th July, with a small loss on the British 
side, under Major-General Keppel, who commanded the attack, 
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at the head of a Cuban company, struggled hard to defend the inner ramp of the 
citadel, but fell with his lungs shot through, and the garrison capitulated. 
Keppel rushed into the hall into which the dying hero had been carried, and 
embraced him with tears in his eyes. His body was taken to Havana, and the 
English as well as the Spanish troops fired volleys whilst his funeral was going 
on. By a decree of Charles III. there is always a ship named ‘ Velasco” in the 
Spanish Navy. 

The loss of the Morro entailed the surrender of Havana, which capitulated 
on August 11th, after sustaining a terrible bombardment from the batteries on the 
Cabafia.' Sixteen ships-of-war and enormous quantities of merchandise fe'l 11.10 
the hands of the English, with about three and a half million pesos of prize money, 
of which Lord Albemarle pocketed £122,000. 

Had the Spaniards outside Havana shown any signs of vigour, they might 
easily have blockaded the invaders in that city. Such was the general discontent 
excited by the extortions of the English, that the peasants rose in every direction 
and cut off all communication with the interior. Lord Albemarle’s efforts to 
induce the Spaniards of rank to visit him were in vain, and when at last he had 
got some ladies to attend one of his parties, they walked out of the room in 
silence when he entered. Assassinations were frequent, and many soldiers died 
of drinking milk which the sellers had poisoned with the juice of pineapple leaves. 
To get more money, Albemarle threatened to seize the bells of ali the churches 
unless he received a ransom of $10,000—a sum which the clergy raised by a house- 
to-house collection. He then called on the Bishop of Havana to furnish him with 
a list of all the beneficiaries in the diocese, and on his refusal to do so had him 
seized in his dressing-room by a squad of Grenadiers, carried down in his arm- 
chair to the quay, and put on board a vessel for Florida with no baggage save a 
crucifix and his pastoral ring. The diocese paid a fine of $200,000, and $400,000 
more were raised by quartering soldiers on the richest inhabitants. In-short, 
Havana was stripped of its wealth by the English, and would have been com- 
pletely ruined but for the conclusion of peace, when it was exchanged for Florida. 
England evacuated the place on August 7th, 1763.’* 








UniITED STATES.—There has been no marked change in the military situation 
during the past week except in the starting of the first draft of the Philippine 
expedition. This, consisting of about 2,500 men, has left San Francisco, under the 
command of General T. M. Anderson, and it will be followed as soon as possible 
by others. The troop-ships will assemble at Honolulu and thence proceed under 
the convoy of the ‘‘Charleston,”’ which preceded them. The Government has 
evidently awakened to the belief that, if undertaken at all, this expedition must be 
looked upon as a most important one, not to be carried on without due preparation. 
This is evidenced not only by the fact of largely increasing the Regular Army 





1 The articles of capitulation were signed on the 12th August. The Spanish 
losses in all were not less than 5,000 men; the British amounted to 73 officers, 
and 1,849 men killed, wounded, died, and missing, and, up to the middle of 
October following the capitulation, it was estimated that nearly 5,000 had been 
carried off by sickness. Great Britain had won the splendid prize of Cuba, the 
richest and finest tobacco-growing country in the world, and even the price 
paid for the conquest could not be called excessive. Yet at the Peace of 
Paris in 1763, Cuba was restored to Spain. 

* The regiments which took part in the expedition included the present Roya 
Scots, King’s Own Royal Lancaster, Norfolk, East Yorkshire, Leicestershire, 
Cheshire, Ist Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, lst Gloucestershire, Ist Border, Ist 
Royal Sussex, Ist South Lancashire, lst Black Watch, Ist Oxfordshire L.I., 2nd 
Duke of Cornwall's L.I., 1st and 2nd Northamptonshire, 2nd Essex, King’s Royal 
Rifles, and the Ist York and Lancaster Regiments; and the 72nd, 77th, 90th and 
98th afterwards disbanded. 
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contingent, but in the reported intention to double the original force assigned. 
The Sth Cavalry and 18th and 23rd Infantry have been ordered from New 
Orleans to San Francisco, and as large a proportion of the Regular troops now 
on the Pacific coast as possible will be sent. The 18th and 23rd were ordered 
; May 24th. Conditions elsewhere remain as they were. 

The Regular troops still continue at Tampa, Mobile,-and New Orleans, and 
the Volunteers are rapidly concentrating at Chickamauga. Forty thousand are 
{ reported as being already there, where they are being equipped and drilled. 
Already fully 120,000 have been enlisted, and as the President has made a new 
call for 75,000 more, the strength of the whole Army will be 278,500. 

There has been a vast deal of unnecessary fuss made about certain of the 
Volunteer appointments. It is, however, not at all improbable that 2 good many 
of the appointees will prove valuable men, notwithstanding they are cursed with 
the fatal gift of wealth. They should, however, have their chance, and it is not 
atall fair to bar out a deserving young plutocrat if appointments are to be made 
from civil life. The great army we are raising cannot be entirely officered by the 
Regulars, and, although it may seem heretical to say so, it is sound policy to 
utilise our millionaires. ; 

General Miles and many other experienced soldiers are quoted as being opposed 
to any immediate hostile movements on Cuba. Their reasons are the sound ones 
of not attempting its invasion withignorant and unseasoned troops. Independent 
of that, we cannot see any pressing necessity existing for such a move. Not 
until the Spanish fleet is practically disposed of would an invasion be prudent. 
Cuba itself would surely fall in that event. It is now absolutely dead so far as 
any hostile effort against us is concerned, and it might well remain starving in its 
own helplessness. Had we in the outset possessed a competent force we could 
have done something, but we did not have it, and no one familiar with war will 
deny that however large our present force is it is not as yet competent. No one 
has ever accused General Miles of diffidence in getting into a fight, and his previous 
career and experience should make it reasonably certain that he understands his 
business. When a man of his well-known enterprise and the personal incitement 
he has to distinguish himself in this war urges delay, his views are well worthy 
of support.—U.S. Army and Navy Journal, 
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It makes us sad to think how much energy we have wasted in the vain 
attempt to make the people of this country understand the need of military ! 
preparation, to which the whole nation has at last awakened with a start. All 

now realise what an ineffable amount of rubbish is spread over the pages of the 

Congressional Record in the debates on military and naval bills, affording 

damning evidence of the incapacity of the talkers for intelligent legislation. 

It is interesting to read the daily papers and see how sharp are their comments 

upon the disgraceful situation produced by our want of preparation for the war 

which has been forced upon us by the very men who were loudest in the expres- 

sion of their lofty contempt for military men and military methods. 





The obvious application of the lesson which has been learned at such a cost: 
is to compel those who are rushing to Washington with their fool advice to keep 
silence. The problem before us is military, and no one should have anything to 
say concerning it whose mind is not trained to military methods by reasoning and 
observation. We have given little heed to the noisy talk about the immediate 
invasion of Cuba, for it seemed to us impossible that anyone with military sense 
should contemplate such action unless he was overruled by men controlled by the 
ignorant desire to hasten matters that will not bear haste. 

To invade Cuba requires an Army, and whoever may be held responsible for 7 
the result, the fact remains that we have no Army. We have some excellent raw ; 
material for one, that is all. The problem of our contest with Spain thus far is a 
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naval one, and it must continue to be so for some time. Our objective is not the 
Spanish army, but the Spanish fleets, and it has put the utmost stress upon our 
slender military resources to provide for taking and holding what the Navy has 
now. Humiliating as the situation is, it must be met, and it can only be met 
intelligently by leaving military questions to the solution of those who understand 
thein. 

It should be settled at once that this is not a matter of ninety days, and our 
plans should contemplate military action extending over years, otherwise we shall 
adopt hand-to-mouth methods that invite disaster. We have learned how difficult 
it is to hasten the assembling of Volunteers ; far more difficult will it be to hasten 
the work of training and instructing and seasoning them for the hard work of 
campaigning. A correspondent in the New York 7imes says :— 

‘* Within the past week the camps here have afforded a good opportunity to 
compare the Regulars with the Volunteers. The result is that almost every one 
who has observed the condition and bearing of the two classes of soldiers has 
come to the conclusion that no aggressive campaign should be attempted with 
anything less than a Regular Army. The Volunteers, even when they are a 
picked lot of men, as in the 71st New York, are plainly not in condition for hard 
work in the open field. They have not, in the first place, been selected with that 
rigour which characterises the enlistment of troops in the Regular Army, where 
nine out of ten applicants are rejected as physically unfit. They are generally 
under the size of the Regulars, with undeveloped chests and limbs, and totally 
‘ unseasoned ’ for campaigning. Their drilling, as companies, and in the manual 
of arms, is equal or superior to that of the Regulars, but even the best State 
troops, those of Pennsylvania, New York, and Massachusetts, know little or 
nothing of the actual life and duties of the soldier afield. On the other hand, the 
Regular troops of the United States are as superior a body of men as could be 
found in the world. They are athletic, seasoned to every hardship, alert and 
spirited. Although most of them come directly from cool temperatures to a 
tropical sun, the sickness is far less than is usual in an ordinary camp where 
there is no hard drilling.” 

The New York Zvening Sun, commenting on our article of last week on 
‘* The Italian War and Ours” says :—‘‘ The outbreak of war found both branches 
of the Service short of equipment in every department. All of this defect and 
deficiency is chargeable upon Congress; but let us not mislead ourselves ; 
| Congress represented the average public opinion of the Country, and it is the 
people at large—the nation—who must accept the responsibility for which it is 
paying so dearly in money, and seems destined to pay much more dearly yet 
The practical fruits of this lesson remain for the future to gather, when the present 
war shall be over and its results secured, and provision comes to be made for 
maintaining those results. The day of dependence upon a National Guard has 
passed away for ever.”—U.S. Army and Navy Journal. 
































NAVAL AND MILITARY CALENDAR. 


MAY, 1898. 


Ist (S.) 
2nd (M.) 
3rd (Tu.) 
5th (Th.) 


7th (Sat. 


Sth (S. 
10th =(T. 


llth (W. 
12th (Th. 
14th (Sat. 
sth (W. 
19th (Th 
Qnth (F. 
Zist (Sat. 
22ud (S. 
24th = (T. 
25th (W 
3lst (T 


) 


) 
) 


~~ 


) 





Action between the Spanish and United States fleets off Manila. 

Martial law proclaimed in Madrid. 

Troops despatched to suppress the Maori disturbance. 

Publication in London Gazette of corrections in Sir Wm. 
Lockhart'’s despatch of 26th January, published in London 
Gazette of 5th April, 1898 ; and of despatches of Colonel G. L.R. 
Richardson, C.I.E., 18th Bengal Lancers, regarding the opera- 
tions of the Flying Column, Kohat Field Force. 

Ist Bn. Royal Canadians arrived at Halifax, U.S., from England in 
the ** Dilwara”’; 2nd Bn. Royal Canadians left Halifax same day 
in the same ship for Jamaica. 

Volunteer Force raised in Sierra Leone for defensive purposes. 

Launch of second-class cruiser ‘*‘ Don Carlos I.’ from Elswick Yard, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, for Portuguese Government. 

Last instalment of Chinese War indemnity paid to Japan. 

H.M.S. ‘ Pylades” arrived at Devonport from Australia. 

HI.M.S. ‘* Hannibal’ commissioned at Portsmouth. H.M.S. 
‘**Tilustrious,” ‘* Dido,” and ‘‘ Isis” commissioned at Chatham. 

The Maoris submitted. 

Unsuccessful attempts of Americans to land at Cardenas and 
Cienfuegos, in Cuba. 

H.M.S. * Orlando paid off at Portsmouth. 

Launch of first-class cruiser ‘‘Chateaurenault from La Seyne, 
Toulon, for French Navy. 

Kishi evacuated by the French, and British flag hoisted there. 

H.M.S. ‘‘ Lizard” paid off at Devonport. 

Presentation of colours to 3rd Bn. Royal Berkshire Regiment by 
H.M. the Queen at Windsor Castle. 

Launch of first-class battle-ship ‘‘ Alabama” from Cramp’s Yard, 
Philadelphia, for the U.S. Navy. 

Opening of the Royal Military Tournament by H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge. 

H.M.S. ‘“ Tartar’’ commissioned at Chatham. 

Launch of first-class battle-ship ‘‘ Peresviet” from Baltic Yard, 
St. Petersburg, for Russian Navy. 

H.M.S. ‘‘ Sirius” arrived at Plymouth with relieved crews from the 
East Indies. 

H.M.S. ‘* Mersey” paid off at Chatham. 

H.M.S. ‘* Severn” commissioned at Chatham. 

Birthday of H.M. the Queen. 

Occupation of Wei-hai-Wei by the British, and British flag hoisted. 

Proclamation of President, United States, asking for an additional 
75,000 Volunteers. 

Advance guard of American expedition to the Philippine Islands 


sailed from San Francisco. 


H.M.S. ‘‘Tartar”’ left for West Coast. 
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ARGENTINE REPUBLIC.—Boletin del Centro Naval. Buenos Aires: March, 
1898.—‘‘ The New Ships.” ‘‘The Maxim Aérial Torpedo.” Study of the Medical 
Service on board ship.” ‘‘ Home and Foreign Naval Notes.” 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.-—Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens. No. 
6. Pola and Vienna: May, 1898.—“ Artillery Actions and Range-Finders.” ‘‘ The 
French Naval Manoeuvres of 1897.” ‘‘The New Promotion Regulations 
of the Italian Navy.” ‘‘The English Naval Estimates for 1898.” ‘‘ Torpedo- 
boat Stations and Recognition Signals.” ‘‘ Foreign Naval Notes.” ‘‘ Book 
Notices.” 


BRAZzIL.—Revista Maritima Brazileira. Rio de Janeiro: April, 1898.— 
“* Sale of the New Cruisers ‘ Amazonas’ and ‘ Almirante-Abreu.’" ‘‘ The Pene- 
tration of Projectiles” (continued). ‘‘ The United States and their Navy.” ‘ ‘fhe 
Evolution of Navies during the Last Ten Years.” ‘ Foreign Naval Notes.” 


FraNcE.—Revue Maritime. Paris: April 1898.—‘‘ Guide for Officers and 
Seamen of the Fleet Travelling by Rail.”” ‘‘ Attempt at a Classification of Water- 
tube Boilers adapted for Ships.’’ ‘The Gun, Torpedo, and Ram” (concluded). 
“The German Naval Manceuvres of 1897.” ‘‘The First Congress of German 
Seamen.” ‘‘ Additions to the English Fleet in 1897.” ‘*‘ Extract from the 
Regulations for the Electric Service in 1897." ** Aluminium and its use for Naval 
Purposes.”” ‘‘ Naval Notes” ‘* The Maritime Fisheries.” 

La Marine Frangaise. Paris: 15th May, 1898.—‘*‘ The United States and 
Spain.” ‘*An Anglo-French War” (concluded). ‘* The Mishap to the ‘ D'Entrecas- 
teaux.’” ‘* The Rights of the Naval Officer.” ‘* German Opinions.”’ 

Le Yacht. Paris: 7th May, 1898.—‘‘ The Naval Battle of Manila.” ‘‘ The 
U.S. Submarine-Boat ‘ Holland’” ‘‘ Yachting-Notes.’” ‘* The Superior Council 
of the Merchant Navy.” 14th May.—‘* Submarine hjithological Charts.” 
‘““Yatching Notes.” ‘‘The New Battle-ship ‘Le Suffren’'” 21st May. — 
“The Spanisis Flying Squadron.” ‘‘ Yachting Notes.” ‘The Merchant 
Navy, Home and Foreign.” ‘‘The New Armoured Cruisers of 9,500 tons, 
‘ Gueydon,’ ‘ Petit-Thouars,’ and ‘ Montcalm,’”’ 28th May.—The Fighting Power 
of Modern Fleets and that of Modern Times.” ‘‘ Yachting Notes.” ‘The New 
first-class Cruiser ‘ Chateaurenault.’” 

Le Moniteur de la Flotte. Paris: 7th May, 1898.—‘* The Battle of Manila.” 
‘*The Spanish-American War.” I4th May.—‘t Again the Battle of Manila.” 
‘“*The General Elections.” ‘‘ The Spanish-American War.” 21st May.—“ Firing 
Practice.” ‘* The Spanish-American War.” ‘‘ The Security of Navigation.” 


GERMANY.—Marine Rundschau. Berlin: May, 1898.—‘‘ Kiauchau.”’ ‘‘ Strong 
Lights upon the Mediterranean.” ‘‘A German Seamanship Book of the Year 
1705." ** Ship’s Resistance in Canals.” ‘‘The Sinking of the ‘ Maine.’” ‘ The 
Spanish-American War.” ‘Turbine Propellers and Steam-Turbine Engines.” 
“The Former German Fleet and the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg ”’ (concluded). 


IvaLy.— Rivista Marittima. Rome: May, 1898.—‘‘Amerigo Vespucci.”’ 
‘Modern Surgical Requirements in Naval Engagements.” ‘* The Facts about 
Maddalena in February, 1793." ‘‘On Actions between Ships.” ‘ The Spanish- 
American Conflict.” ‘* Projection by Sections in Chart-making.”  ‘‘On the 
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Method of Changing Bearings between Ships.” ‘‘The Destruction of the ‘Maine.’ ” 
** Naval Notes.” ‘‘ Mercantile and Various.” Plates of the Battle-ship ‘‘ Sissoi 
Veliki’ (Russian) and the Cruiser ‘‘ Hermes”’ (English), etc. 





PORTUGAL. —Revista Portugueza, Colonial e Maritima. Lisbon: May, 1898.— 
‘* Admirals of the Indies.” ‘‘ Portuguese Ships 
* “India and the Aryan-Hindu 


** Vasco de Gama” (continued). 
of the times of the Discoveries and Conquests.’ 


Civilisation.” 





Spain.—fevista General de Marina. Madrid: May, 1898.—‘‘ Injuries to 
Machinery at Sea and the Method of Repairing them”’ (continued). ‘‘ Short 
Notes on the Caroline Islands.” ‘‘ Trials of the ‘Diadem.’” ‘* New Formulas 
of Nautical Astronomy” (continued). ‘Nickel Steel.” ‘‘ Blowing up of the 
*‘Maine.’” ‘‘International Congress of Engineers and Naval Constructors ”’ 
(continued). ‘* The Fleets in 1897” (concluded). ‘*On the Purification of Drinkable 


Water on board ships.” 





MILITARY. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.— Militér-Zeitung. Vienna: 5th May, 1898.—‘“‘ The War 
between the United States and Spain.” ‘‘On the Rights of Belligerents at Sea.” 
** The General Staff and the War Ministry in France.” 13th May.—‘‘ The Speech 
from the Throne to the Delegations.” ‘‘ The Military Estimates for 1899."" ‘* The 
Spanish-American War.” ‘ The Siberian Railway.” 21st May.—‘‘ The Education 
of Officers’ Children.” ‘‘ American Humbug and Spanish Wind.” 29th May.— 
‘The late Archduke Leopold.” ‘In the Delegations.” ‘‘Comments on the 
Cuban War.” 
Organ der Militir-wissenschaftlichen Vereine. 
yet been received. 
Mittheilungen tiber Gegenstinde 
May, 1898.—‘‘ Safety Explosives and the mode of Testing them.” 


Telemeter.” ‘* The Dragon Balloon.” 


Vienna: May, 1898.—Has not 


des Artillerie- und Genie-Wesens. Vienna: 
“A New 


FRANCE.—Revue du Cercle Militaire. Paris: 7th May, 1898.—‘‘ Operations 
of War.” ‘*The Moral Element in the Leading of Troops” (concluded). 14th 
May.—‘‘ A Solution of the Tactical Question in the Examination for Admission to 
‘‘The Abolition of the Sepoys in India.” 
2ist May.-—‘‘ Further Solutions 
““The Re-organisation of the 
“* The Psycho- 


the Superior School of War in 1897.” 
4 

**Memoirs of General de la Motte-Rouge.”’ 

‘‘ The Psychology of the Battle-field.”’ 


Received.” 
28th May.—‘‘ Further Solutions Received.” 


Portuguese Army.” 
logy of the Battie-field ”’ (concluded). 
1898.—‘‘ Nordenfelt Mitrailleuse, pattern 


oA 


Revue d Artillerie. Paris: May, 
1897.” ‘*On the Employment of Artillery Scouts and Connecting Agents.’ 
Proposed Mountain Gun.” ‘‘ Experiments on the Traction of Copper and Brass 
‘‘German Field Artillery Material and Regulations for Evolutions 
‘* Note on the Cable Railways of Switzerland.” 

Le Spectateur Militaire. Paris: May, 1898.—‘‘Our Rifle.” ‘“ Letters of 
General Cavaignac on Algeria.” ‘ The Influence of War on the Life of Peoples 
and States" ‘‘The Spanish-American War.” ‘Guerilla Warfare and the 
Commissariat Service” (continued). ‘‘Captain la Tour d'Auvergne, First 


Grenadier of the Republic.” 


(continued). 
and Firing” (continued). 


Revue de Cavalerie. Paris: May, 1898.—‘‘ Tactical Problem at the 
“The American Cavalry in the War of Secession.” 
‘General Kellermann’ 


Superior School of War.” 
“The Crossing of Rivers by Cavalry” (continued). : 


“A Horse, Useful and Handsome.” 


concluded). 
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Journal des Sciences Militaires. Paris: May, 1898.—‘‘ The Cycle in the 
French and Foreign Armies” (continued). ‘‘ Frederick the Great” (continued). 
‘‘The Ground, the Men, and the Weapons in War” (continued). ‘ Preparation 
of the Company for Combat” (concluded). ‘‘ Villersexel.” ‘‘The Weapons of 
To-morrow ” (concluded). ‘*The Methods of Musketry Instruction in France.” 

Revue du Genie Militaire. Paris: May, 1898.—‘‘A New Mode of Using 
Mortar in Constructing the Walls of Large Reservoirs.”” ‘‘A New System of 
Wire Netting.” ‘‘Vauban—Analysis and Extracts” (continued). 

Revue Militaire de l’Etranger. Paris: May, 1898.—‘‘The German Army ; 
Railway Troops.” ‘The Russian Manceuvres in Poland in 1897.” ‘‘The German 
Imperial Bud get for 1898-99.” 





GERMANY.—Militar-Wochenblatt. Berlin: 4th May, 1898. — ‘‘The Best 
Marching in the History of War.” ‘The Artillery Drills in the Camp of 
Chalons.” ‘‘On the Loading of Commissariat Columns.” 7th May.—‘‘ British 
Fighting on the North-West Frontier of India.” ‘*The Artillery Drills in the 
Camp of Chalons.”” 11th May.—‘ British Fighting on the North-West Frontier 
of India’’ (continued). ‘‘On the Organisation, Supply, and Training of the 
Standing Army in the United States of America.” 14th May.—‘ On the Military 
Penal Regulations.” ‘‘ British Fighting on the North-West Frontier of India ™ 
(concluded). ‘‘ Regulations for Promotion in the Italian Navy.’’ 18th May.— 
‘* Some Matter for Reflection.” ‘‘ Lébell’s Annual Report on the Changes and 
Progress in Military Matters.” 2lst May.—‘‘Some Matter for Reflection” 
(concluded), ‘‘ Lébell’s Annual Report on the Changes and Progress in Military 
Matters” (concluded). ‘‘The Horse-breeding Establishments of the Country.” 
25th May.—‘‘ Army List of the Prussian Army and of the Wiirttemberg Army 
Corps for 1898.” ‘‘ Recruiting in England.” 28th May.—‘‘ Survey of the Events 
in’Epirus in April and May, 1897."" ‘‘ The Corps of Officers and Sergeants in the 
Army of the United States of America.” ‘‘ Leading Ideas for the Theoretical 
Training of Troop-leaders.” 


Jahrbiicher fiir die Deutsche Armee und Marine. Berlin: May, 1898.— 
Colonial Forces in the East Indies.” ‘‘ Modern Strategy.” ‘‘ Lecture on Military 
‘* Mounted Grenadiers.” ‘‘ The British Indian War.” ‘‘ Adversaries of the Dutch 
Law at the Berlin University.” ‘‘ Universal Military Service if Holland.” ‘* The 
Telephone in the Army.” ‘‘ Improvement in the Breeding of War Dogs.” 


Deutsche Heeres-Zeitung. Berlin: 4th May, 1898.—‘‘ The Newest Torpedo Gear 
and Boat.” ‘*The Establishment ofa Defence Fund” (continued). ‘‘An Appreciation 
of Frederick the Greatasa Commander ”’ (continued). 7th May.—‘‘ Military Visual 
Telegraphy.” ‘*An Appreciation of Frederick the Great as a Commander” 
(continued). 11th May.—‘‘ On the Organisation of the Country.” ‘‘ Suggestions. 
for the Improvement of the Shooting in the Infantry.” ‘*An Appreciation of 
Frederick the Great as a Commander” (continued). 14th May.—‘‘ Suggestions 
tor the Improvement of the Shooting in the Infantry " (concluded). ‘‘ An Apprecia- 
tion of Frederick the Great as a Commander” (continued). 18th May.—‘‘ On the 
Further Development of Military History.” ‘‘An Appreciation of Frederick the. 
Great as a Commander” (concluded), 2\st May. —‘‘ The Defence against Regular 
Attack in Fortress Warfare.” ‘‘Two Months in Russia—A Journal of Travel.” 
25th May.—‘‘ On the Moral Element in the Leading of Troops.” ‘*Two Months 
in Russia—-A Journal of Travel” (continued). 238th May.—‘‘ On the Organisation 
of Field Artillery.’ ‘‘On the Moral Element in the Leading of Troops” (continued). 
‘“* Two Months in Russia—A Journal of Travel” (continued). 

Neue Militérische Blitter. Berlin: May, 1898.—‘‘ The Theatre of War in. 
the West Indies.” ‘‘ The French Naval Programme for 1898.” ‘The Royal, 
French Army of 1789.” ‘Great Overland Railway Lines in North America.’ 
‘* The Spanish-American War.” 
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Internationale Revue tiber die gesammten Armeen und Flotten. Dresden: 
May, 1898.—‘‘ Retreat and Pursuit at WGrth.” ‘‘ Cyclist Sections.” ‘‘ Preserved 
Provisions for the Army.” ‘‘ The Duties of the Intendance.” ‘‘The Roumanian 
Army.” ‘The Siberian Railway.” ‘Spain and the United States.” 





Itaty.—Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio. Rome: April, 1898.—‘‘ The Least 
Work Theorem applied to the Effects of Gun-fire.” ‘‘The Saati-Saganeiti 
Railway.’ ‘‘A Proposed Modification in the use of Coast Telemeters.” ‘‘ Design 
for a New Field Gun.” ‘‘ The Installation of Defence Artillery in Mountainous 
Districts." ‘‘A Reduced Recoil-Gun Mounting.” ‘A New Type of Portable 
Telegraph Pole.” ‘‘Bicyclettes for Military Use” (the Russian and Boselli). 
‘* Systems of Attack and of Harnessing in Campaigning Artillery Waggons.” 
‘* The Conditions which Field Artillery Material should satisfy.” ‘‘On Bombard- 
ments.” ‘*The Regulation of the Engineer Corps of the United States.” 
‘* Experiments with Mountain Gun-fire against Walls carried out in Switzerland.” 
‘*Dovetailed Bricks, by the Veneta Company.” ‘Military Notes.” ‘‘ Notices 
of Books,” etc. 





Rivista Militare Italiana. Rome: May Ist, 1898.—‘‘ War during Winter in 
the Alps.” ‘‘ Notes on Field Entrenchments.” ‘‘ The Disembarkation of a Force 
on a Hostile Coast” (concluded). ‘‘Fastro: 8th May, 1848." ‘*The War in 


‘Cuba.” ‘* Political Military Notes.” 


16th May, 1898.—‘‘ The Theory of Bombardments on International Law.” 
‘“Winter War in the Alps” (continued). ‘‘The War in Cuba” (continued). 
‘Some Considerations and Proposals with regard to the School of Military 
Sanitation.” ‘‘ Political Military Notes.” 





Russia.—Voiénnii Sbdérnik. St. Petersburg: April, 1898.—‘‘The Real 
Significance of the System of Independence in Command in War-time ” (continued). 
‘On the Question of ‘Pfuhl’s Plan.’” ‘‘The Chieftainship of the Cossack 
Troops, Putintsev.”’ ‘On Snap-Shooting.” ‘‘ Manceuvres of Large Bodies.” 
‘*An Inquiry into the Principles of Cavalry Action.” ‘‘On the Field Service 
Regulations” (concluded). ‘‘District Riding Schools for Officers.” ‘‘The 
Exterior Inspection of Horses ” (with cuts). ‘‘ Practical Artillery Firing and the 
Returns kept of it.” ‘‘ A few Words on the Article ‘After Practice.’” ‘On the 
Diminution of Correspondence in the War Department.” ‘‘On the Article 
‘Separate Brigades and Divisional Staffs. '’’ ‘‘Senior Ficld Officers in Regiments,” 
‘*On the Way to Abyssinia : Diary of the Chief of the Escort.” 


2 


Spain.—Memorial de Ingenieros del Ejército. Madrid: May, 1898. —‘‘ Out- 
lines of Defence, Fortification, and Armament of Maritime Positions” (continued), 
‘* Practical Operations Against the Insurgents of Cavite” (continued). ‘‘ Educa- 
tion of the Sapper and Miner Corps.” 

Revista Técnica de Infanterta y Caballerta. Madrid: Ist May, 1898. —- 
‘Civil Wars: the Toledan Communes.” ‘‘Colonisation.” ‘On the Antillan 
Problem.” ‘‘ Antecedents for the Military History of Cuba” (continued). r 

15th May, 1898.—‘‘Soldiers in Parliament.” ‘‘Civil Wars: the Toledan 


“Communes” (continued). -‘‘On the Antillan Problem” (continued). ‘‘ Ante- 
‘cedents for the Military History of Cuba” (concluded). 





SWITZERLAND .— Revue Militaire Suisse. Lausanne: May, 1898.—‘‘ The 
Employment of the Cavalry in the French Grand Manoeuvres of 1897.” ‘‘ The 
Penetration of Small-Arm Projectiles." ‘‘ The German Imperial Manceuvres of 
1897.” ‘‘ Trials of a New Quick-firing Field Gun in Austria.” 





In consequence of pressure on our space, it has been necessary to hold over the 
usual Book Notices this month. 
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WARD & MACONIE, 


MILITARY AND SPORTING TAILORS, 
, banover Street, WW. 


Tarren eas 











Estimates for Uniforms, also Patterns and Prices for 
Breeches and all Sporting Garments, on application. 





Patronized by every Government tn Europe. 


SYMONDS & Co. 


re & Marine Photographers, 
, HIGH STREET, PORTSMOUTH. 


LA ARAARRARRAARARARANRAARDALNLAAS 


SPECIALITY— 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF SHIPS OF THE BRITISH & FOREIGN NAVIES, 


TORPEDO-BOATS AND TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYERS, 
at anchor and at full speed, and instantaneous Yacht Racing subjects 
the most important Collection in England, size 11 x 9, 
price 2/6 each, unmounted. 
Photographs of all Ships of the Flying Squadron, Channel and Medt- 
terranean Fleets, also Ships on the Australian, African, Pacific, China, and 
other Stations, unmounted. 


Marine Lantern Slides of Ancient and Modern Ships of War, Torpedo-Boats and 
Destroyers, Life Incidents and Drill on Board Training and Battle-Ships. Sub-Marine 
Mining Explosions, Ships in Storms, and Battle Scenes, suitable for Lectures, Enter- 
tainments, &c., price 1/6 each ; and for finale, fine slide of ‘God Save the Queen,” 
with Portrait of Her Majesty, price 2/6. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 








It’s quite a HOME-MADE SOUP] 


EDWARDS’ 


DESICCATED 


SOUP 





Made in VARIETIES: Brown, White, 
Tomato, Gravina. 


GRAVINA is particularly suited for enriching gravies, 
sauces, stews, rissoles, ragofits, minced collops, meat 
pies, hashes, etc., and indeed almost ——. It has 
an excellent flavour, and gives : 
wherever used. Itis a perfect gravy in iteelt, , without 
any addition. Try it, and you will be surprised. 

If you oo get them at your Grocer’s, send to 

Fredk, King & Co., Lid., 3 Camomile Street, London, E.C., 
8 penny stamps for an 84, tino Brown, White or Tomato. 


6 penny stamps for a 6d. tin of Gravina, My Dear BUY IT ' 
Sees ; , i 
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EGSON, late R.E. 


(Honours), late R.E.., 
ISLE, M.A., Cantah., 


5, LEXHAM aera CROMWELL ROAD, oe W., 


RECENT SUCCESSES INCLUDE: 


LLEGE, AUGUST, 1897. 


, 
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-Poc dent 
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aminations, and the Universities 





STAFF ( 


“OY 


The following Officers were admitted— 


Captain J. 


H. V. Crowe 
Hunter-Weston 


Major A. G. 


Captain J. 


Captain A. 


Captain J. 


Captain E. 
Captain H. 
Captain A. 
Captain R. 


Captain G. 


Royal Artillery. 
Royal Engineers. 


Raa RET: oicseu vsancstonssuyoauceuceenens soeissanescevesmeeecme Royal Engineers. 
ITI o si ss cauicnasosseeseenes es opseieeceseeshe cn ven The Buffs. 
BN 5 RMA 955s oy aaicsaascesece calpbeodwaravemkonnecsore Royal Scots Fusiliers. 


H. S. Twyford 
C. MacTier 
T. England 
W. Thompson 
Stockwell 
At the last six Examinations Seventy-four Officers went up, 0 

Fifty-Six were admitted into the College, the First Place being taken on Four occasions. 


These results are due to— 


of whom Sixty qualified, and 


The Cameronians. 
Sherwood Foresters. 


Highland Light Infantry. 


INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION. 
THERE ARE NO LARGE CLASSES. 
PROMOTION, i897. 


Thirty-one Passed, obtaining Special Mentions and Certificates. 
MILITARY 


MILITIA 


re 


The following Twenty-Nine passed— 
First ARTILLERY 


Second Infantry 


sth 
17th 
20th 
27th 
4ist 
42nd 
43rd 
4th 
49th 
54th 
57th 
=8th 
62nd 
66th 
75th 
79th 
Soth 
85th 
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